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PREFACE. 

In the smmner of 1 910 the Prussian Board of Education provided me with 
the means to undertake a journey to the Northern Sudan. My object was to 
make linguistic studies. During my stay in the Sudan the material for this work 
was coUected. My studies in the Shilluk language and people are due to a 
request made to me by the Reverend C. R. Watson D. D., of Philadelphia Pa., 
Corresponding Secretary of the Mission of the United Presbyterian Church of 
North America. Mr. Watson* having heard of my intended journey to Egypt 
and the Sudan, asked me to visit the United Presbyterian Church's Mission 
on the Sobat, and to study the language of that district which lies within the 
sphere of their activity. By supplying the necessary funds for this part of the 
journey and for my stay in the Sudan, I was enabled to cany out this propo- 
sition, which was at the same time of importance for my linguistic studies. 

I left for the Sudan at the beginning of August 1910, where I staid in 
Khartum and on the Sobat till the middle of November. 

The results of my work obtained during this comparatively short time would 
not have been possible had it not been for the extremely active and kind 
support rendered me everywhere in the Sudan by the American missionaries. 
Not only was I able to profit by their kind hospitality, but they also most 
generously placed at my disposal their extensive knowledge of the country, 
people and language. I owe my practical introduction to the language to Dr. 
Thomas A. Lambie, medical missionary at Khartum, in whose house I was 
privileged to stay for over a month. In addition to the contributions signed 
by him he also supplied me with several native texts firom his coUection which 
will be found incorporated in this book. 

The missionaries on Doleib Hill, Mr. C. B. Guthrie and the Reverend D. 
S. Oyler also helped me on all possible occasions; above all they introduced 
me to the ShiUuks and put me into touch with those natives who were necess- 
ary and useful to me in my researches. Both these gentlemen and the Reverend 
E. McCreery and Mr. R. W. Tidrick have supplied me with very valuable 
information in answer to questions addressed to them since my return to Ger- 
many, some of which appears as signed contributions. Part of it has been 
included in the introduction. During the winter of 191 1 I had the pleasure of 
receiving the Reverend McCreery while he was in Berlin, and thus had an 
opportunity of discussing grammatical questions with him. 

I must express my sincere dianks to all those who have assisted me in their 
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cooperadon and by placing the necessaiy fonda at my disposal, which enabled 
me to complete this work. 

I am indebted to the Arthington Trustees, who by their financial support 
made the printing of this book possible. 

My gratitude is also due to Mr. L. Hamilton of the Oriental College, Berlin, 
who has read and corrected the flnglish text 

The Reverend C. R. Watson was kind enough to read and correct that part 
of the work which relates to Folklore. 

Beriin, August 191 2. DIEDRICH WESTERMANN. 
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I. DESCRIPTION OF THE COUNTRY 

AND ITS PEOPLE. 

NAME The inhabitants are called : 6ch9l^, "a Shilluk**, plural wate chSl^ "children 
of Shilluk'', "Shilluks'' ; the country is called Jiti ch^l "country of the ShiUuks.*" 
The word ehdl perhaps means "black^, vide below. A second name of the people 
is okanQ^ "descendants of kanQ^^ this name is connected with Nyikang, the 
national hero of the Shilluks. The name "Shilluk^ (singular Shilkawi) is given 
to them by the Arabs, and has now become their common designation; it is 
of course derived from ocholQ. Other appellations, which are in use among the 
neighbours of the Shilluks, vide page 44. 
EXTENSION The Shilluk country is situated on the western banks of the White Nile, from 
COTNTRY ^^^ ^ Lake No, that is from about io<^5^ to g^s' northern latitude, a 
length of nearly 350 km, and a width of 5 to 6 hours. Near the mouth of the 
Sobat (Bahr El Asraf, "Yellow River**) a number of Shilluks live on the 
eastern shore of the White Nile, on both sides of the lower Sobat, chiefly on 
its northern bank. They extend about 35 miles up the Sobat, the last Shilluk 
village up river being Nagdyeb. There is abo a group of Shilluk settlements 
at Shakwa El Shilkawi (= Shilluk), near Bahr El Zeraf^ on the right bank of 
the Nile, and on Ehor Atar, south of Tonga (TdnQ). North of EuLka the first 
Shilluk settlements are found on Aba Island, on the north- and south-end of 
which there is a small Shilluk village each. Near Masran Island there is also 
a Shilluk village on the right bank of the Nile. Again single settlements are met 
with on Masran Island, Wad Dakona Island, and on the north-end of the Gezira 
Wad Beiker. 

The Shilluks themselves designate the extension of their country by naming 
the most northern and the most southern village and district of their Kingdom^ 
viz. Mwomo and Tonga (MwQmQf TunQ), which term corresponds exactly to the 
expression of the ancient Hebrews: from Dan unto Bersheba. 

In former times the country of the Shilluks seems to have been larger than 
it is now. According to older reports it not only extended farther northwards, 
whence they were driven back by Arab tribes, but they are also said to have, 
in the 17 th century, inhabited both sides of the White Nile south of Kawa; 
Eawa is situated a litde south of £1 Dueim; so, provided this report is right, 
they owned at that time a trait of territory nearly three times as great as that 
they inhabit to-day. 
CX.IMATE From January to April the climate of the country is dry and warm. April ia 
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the hottest month of the year. June to September constitates the rainy season, 
and from October to December the larger part of the country is flooded with 
water, but the marshes and smaller Ehors < all diy up by April. From November 
to April the climate is not unhealthy for Europeans. During the wet season 
mosquitoes are numerous. Malaria and black water fever are the diseases most 
dangerous to white people. 

The country is a plain with only inconsiderable elevations, on which the vill- SOIL 
ages of the natives are built. The soil is black and fertile near the river and the 
khors, back from the water courses it is in most places poorer, sometimes 
sandy. 

The chief vegetation is high grass, interspersed with shrubs. A light forest of VEGETATION 
acacia trees is found mainly along the Nile. The acacia is the chief represen- 
tative of the tree-flora : heglig (Balanites aegyptiaca), sont-acacia (Acacia ara- 
bica), Talh (Acacia Seyal), different kinds of gum-acacias, etc. A characteristic 
feature of the landscape are groups of deleib- and dom-palms (Borassus fla- 
bellifer and Hyphaena Thebaica) ; a beautiful tree is the mahogany tree (Ehaya 
senegalensis) ; it is most useful as timber, but seems to be rather rare in the 
Shilluk country; other notable trees are: different kinds of Ficus (Sycomore 
fig), the ardeib tree (Tamarindus indicus), nabag (a fruit tree) etc. The vege- 
tation on the river is most luxuriant. Though this is not the region of the sudd, 
yet the river is at most times largely covered with sin^e plants and swinoming 
islands, formed of papyrus, ambach (Herminiera Flaphroxylon). several kinds 
of reeds, lotus, Umm Suf (Vossia procera), Potamogeton, Ottelia, and many 
others. The floating vegetation often serves birds for a fishing place. Trees are 
much hampered in their growth by the fires which the natives lig^t while the 
grass is dry; the reason for burning the grass is to hunt up game, and to get 
the ground cleared for cultivation. 

The country being thickly populated, game is not very numerous. But at ANIMALS 
some distance from the settlements large animals are still frequent, chiefly near 
the river towards Lake No ; the neighbourhood of Eaka and north of it are also 
rich in game. Flephants, giraffes, buffaloes are met with, though not very 
frequently; antelopes and gazelles abound: bushbuck (Tragelaphus scriptus), 
reedbuck (Cervicapra bohor), white-eared cob (Cobus leucotis), ariel (Gazella 
soemmeringi), dorcas (G.dorcas),isabelline gazelle (G.isabella), oryx,waterbuck 
(Cobus defassa), Mrs. Gray's waterbuck (Cobus maria), gazella rubifrons, 
roan antelope (Hippotragus equinus bakeri), hartebeest (Bubalis jacksoni), 
tiang or Bastard Hartebeest (Damaliscus tiang), Oribi antelope (Ourebia) etc. 
Of the carnivorous family the most notable- are: lion, leopard, jackal, hyena, 
fox, Zorilla (a little black-and-white animal resembling the American skunk). 



> Khor (Arab) = water coarse drying up in the rainless season. 
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ichneumon (mangouste). The natives also hunt the hare, porcupine, ground- 
squirrel, rat, and hedgehog. The rivers and khors, and chiefly their sideanns, 
are populated by crocodiles, hippos, and numerous fish, some of which weigh 
up to lbs. 200. The birds are mainly riverain: cranes, storks, herons, egrets, fish- 
eagles, marabous, pelicans, ibises, ducks, geese ; the guinea-fowl is very com- 
mon; numberless swarms of dura-birds (Pyromelana firanciscana) are a great 
nuisance to the farmer; besides them quails, pigeons, turtle-doves, hawks, 
crows, swallows, owls, and starlings are firequent. Of snakes the largest ist 
python; of poisonous species the puff-adder and some others occur; harmless 
snakes are numerous. 
POPULATION fhe population amounts to about 60000 souls, ^ who live in a little more 

than 1200 villages, and loooo "domiciles'', each of which consists of three 
to five huts. Accordingly the average number of people living in a village is 50, 
and one domicile is inhabited by about six persons. The largest village is 
Atwadoi in a district of the same name north of Eodok; it consists (1903) of 
120 domiciles. The villages generally lie in the belt between the swamp of the 
Nile-bank and the forest. There are, however, eight groups of villages 12 — 22 
miles inland, away firom the river. The country is, for its size, and considering 
the fact that only in the higher parts settlements are possible, thickly populated. 
"Right away firom Eaka to Lake No is a continous string of villages lying about 
a mile firom the river. There are only two points in the whole of this distance, 
at which the interval between villages exceeds two miles, and these are the 
points where grazing is bad, between Akurwar and Nun, and between Nielwag 
and Nyagwado.** A. E. S., p. 193. 

According to Schweinfurth, the population was much larger formerly. In 
1 87 1, when the Egyptians had conquered the country, a census was taken; the 
villages on the left bank of the Nile were almost exactly 3000. The inhabitants 
of this part numbered one million, each village consisting of 45 — 200 huts, a 
hut comprising four persons. No part of Africa, not even of the world, is so 
densely populated. "The whole western Nile bank, as fur as the boundaries of 
the country reach, is like one single village, whose parts are separated by a 
distance of only 500 to 1000 steps. The hut-clusters are built in an astonishing 
regularity, and are so crowded together that from a distance they look like a 
cluster of mushrooms.** 

The statement of a population of more than one million is probably too high; 
the Shilluks have doubtlessly suffered crueUy from wars and raids, but in spite 
of this a decrease from one million to 60000 within a time of forty years is 
hardly thinkable. 

Since the time the people live under the peace of Anglo-Egyptian rule, they 

* This is the number of the White Nile and Sobat Shillnks only; if all the Shillak speaking people 
are included, the population will amount to sereral hundreds of thousands. 
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are increuiiig in namben. The BTerage uamber of children reared in one fiunilj 
ma^ be from three to four. The number of children horn bj one woman a not 
low; women with ten children are no exception. But ae a role do more than 
three or four children grow up to maturity in one faoiily, the rest dying from 
want of reasonable oureing. If in course of tame &e natiTes are taught to take 
better care of their children, the population will no doubt strongly increase. 
A cause of the low birth rate in ouuiy familiea is die fact that a man is not 
supposed to have intercoune with his wife while a baby is nursing, that is, till 
the baby is &om two to two and a half years old. They consider it a great 
shame for a woman to become pregnant before this time has elapsed. If such 
a case happens, they generally will say that the woman has committed adul- 
tery. 

The ShiUuke are tall in figure, the average height of the men being nearly ourwABD 
1 . 80 m. ■ They are generally lean, ra&er nairow in die shoulders, and have but ^^^^^^^j; 
thin calves; their arms and legs are long, especially tlie legs below the knees 
and the forearms; hands and feet are smalL A characteristic posture of the 
Shilluk man b to stand on one leg, and bending the other, press the sole of 
his foot agunst the inner snr&ce of the knee, while one hand holds a spear 
stuck into the ground; he will stand thus for hours, looking admiringly at his 
catde. They are very clever in running and jumping, and are capable of 
sustuning considerable &tigue. 

Their skin is dark, almost black; albinoes seem to be rare. The phyucal 
appearuice of the Shilluks is not that of pore negroes, they might rather be 
caUed negroids, in spite of their dark colour. Most of them have a fierce, some- 
times a proud, haughty look. The cheetbenes and lips are protruding, but not 
excessively; the nose is flat, but high noses are not infrequent. Young people 
of both sexes are finely built, while in old age they generally become very thin 
and bony. Their gait is erect and elastic. 

What makes the Shilluks look most ugly and almost firightful in the eyes of PAPn iNO 
a newcomer, is their habit of smearing the whole body. While tlie lower part is '^^^ BODY 
covered with ashes, the breast and head are painted with red earth or with 
chalk, or, if they can afford it, with oU or butter. Sometimes the whole body is 
painted white or red, and lines or figures are drawn across the face. 

Like most Nilotic negroes tiie Shilluk remove the lower incisors; this is done EXTRACTION 
in eariy childhood; its omission would, in the belief of the natives, cause sick- ***" ™ClflOBB 
nees; for instance, a case occurred where the teeth were taken out ( 
eyes; a woman who had just had them removed from her child, sa 
less they were taken out, her child would undoubtedly be deforme 
way, when it grew to maturity. Another explanation for extracting 

' fire feet ten Incliec. 
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is, th&t tluB will keep them from using abusive language. — Some natives say, 
members of the royal family do not remove the incisors ; but of this I am not 
sure. 
TRIBAL MARKS The tribal marks of the Shilluks, women as weU as men, are from three 

to five rows of dots across the forehead. The regular instrument for tattooing 
these dots into the skin is a crude iron similar in shape to our scalpel. But not 
infrequently individual are met with who have not these marks. Sometimes 
women have from one to three rows of small scars across their foreheads. These 
are in most or all cases simply caused by wearing bands of buttons drawn 
tightly across the forehead. Tattoeings on other parts of the body are seldom. 
SHAVING The women wear either no or only short hair on the head; they shave their 
heads with a razor consisting of a straight piece of thin iron, whose edge is 
sharpened, or with a short piece of iron with one side beaten out to a thin edge. 
But lacking a razor they use almost any metal instrument they can get hold 
of for this purpose. Both sexes scrupulously remove any hair on the body by 
pulling it out with a kind of pincers ; the men even pull out their beard and 
eyelashes. — They do not circumcise. 
HAIR-DRESSINGS The men, chiefly youths, indulge in elaborate hair-dresses of varied forms. 

Such habr-dressing takes several hours to arrange, and has to last for weeks, 
the natural occassion for renewing it being a village-dance, where everyone 
wants to appear at his best; in dressing it, the hair is first loosened with a stick, 
which serves at the same time for scratching the head. Then it is twisted and 
brought into the ri^t form by means of a mixture of gum, mud, and sometimes 
cow-dung; from time to time oil or butter is poured on it In order not to spoil 
the hair-dressings while sleeping, the neck is supported by neck -supports. 
Sometimes the hair is bleached either yeUowish-red or grey. Bleached hair is 
generally not twisted or dressed, but is left standing out in all directions "like 
the feathers of a fighting cock.'' Bleaching is done by smearing a thick plaster 
of ashes, chalk and cow-dung on the hair and leaving it there for about two 
or three weeks. Another mode of bleaching is to rub the plaster well into the hair, 
then gathering it up from the back, and bringing it forward, forming it into the 
shape of a horn. While in this state, they must be very careful not to break it, 
lest the hair is broken off. The same result is obtained by washing the hair 
continually with cow-urine. These processes take the kink as weU as the colour 
out of the hair. This bleached bristle-like hair together with their tall, thin 
body covered with ashes or brick-dust, and the want of eyelashes sometimes 
gives the people, in the eyes of one who has never seen them before, a rather 
frightful appearance. Boys wear their hair in little knobs, formed with red earth 
and fat. Gowrie-sheUs, in strings or single, are oftien twisted into the hair, and 
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youg men are very fond of adorning their hair with ostrich or other fine 

feathers. 

The men and generally also unmarried girls go naked. In recent times many CLOTHINQ 
men wear a cotton cloth, which is knotted on the left shoulder, and slung round ornaments 
the right hip; chiefly people living near the mission have pardy adopted this 
clothing; the desire to possess such a cotton-cloth is a stimulus for many 
a Shilluk to work for a few days or weeks in the mission-compound; the number 
of those who do so is apparently increasing. Animal-skins are generally not 
worn by men as an every-day dress. Women, and sometimes girls are dressed 
in cow, calf, or antelope skins, which are either wrapped round the body, or 
hong over the shoulder. 

[The full dress of a woman is described by Mrs. Qiffen in "The Egyptian 
Sudan^ as follows: First of all there is a small apron. This is a piece of 
coarse cloth — originally white — about two feet long and eighteen inches 
wide. It is made of two thicknesses, and it is tied by strings fastened to 
two comers around the waist, but just below the abdomen, and falls 
down to the knees. 

Then there are two skins, of sheep, goat, calf^ gazelle or whatever it may 
be, tanned with the hair on, and worn with the hair side out. One of 
these is tied around the waist, using one foreleg and one hindleg of the 
skin for strings to tie with. The tail and the other two legs — or the skin 
of them — dangle and flap around the legs as ornaments. Indeed these 
are sometimes ornamented with beads, brass or iron rings. This skin is 
tied in front so as to show the white apron underneath. 
The other skin is worn on the upper part of the body. The fore and 
hind legs on one side are fastened together at their very tips ; this is then 
slipped over the head, the legs of the skin thus tied together resting on 
the right shoulder, and the other side passing under the lefit arm. This 
. is the full dress of a woman. Of course in addition to this they may 
wear as many beads and other ornaments as they can afford; strings of 
beads around the waist, neck, and arms, and armlets, of brass; some- 
times as many as ten or twelve brass or iron rings, weighing several 
pounds, and extending from the hand half way to the elbow. These are 
not loose, but drawn tight to the flesh, and each made fast by the black- 
smith. Similar rings of iron are oflen worn by the elder women on the 
ankle. These are very heavy and produce great knots in the flesh. 
The litde girls wear the apron only, and when a litde older, put on the 
shoulder skin, and when full grown wear the skin about the waist.] 
When meeting for a dance both sexes are richly dressed. While present at 
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a great dance. I haye noted the ornaments and dothings worn by the yoong 
men and girls on the occasion. They are a) for the men : aboye the ankles a 
strip of sheep or goat skin with the hair on it outside; the same just below the 
knee; aboye it are the knee-bells, a nomber of metal bells each consisting in 
a hollow, oblong piece of iron, in which a small iron ball moyes, thus producing 
a rattling noise; about the loins there is a skin of leopard, gepard, wild cat, or 
jackal, suspended on a eight to twelye-fold girdle of ostrich egg shells; the 
girdle may ako consist of European beads; on the wrist a bracelet of brass or 
iron, aboye the elbow an iyory ring, aboye it a six- to eight-fold ring of ambach; 
about the neck they wear one or more necklaces of beads; on the head orna- 
ments of horse-tail or other long hair« and ostrich feathers; round the forehead 
strips of red or white bristles are fastened; each man holds two lances, two dubs^ 
one club-shield, the lances generally being adorned with ostrich-plumes ; some- 
times the skin-cloth round the waist is adorned with beUs or iron chains. Face, 
arms, and the upper part of the body are smeared with red eardi, oyer wich 
melted butter is poured and stripes of ashes are .drawn. Seyeral, if not all, of 
the dancers carry a dancing-stick, a long stick, bent at its upper end like the 
handle of a walking stick, and coyered with brass or some other metal h) The 
girls present the following appearance : aboye the ankles a bundle of heayy 
iron rings, on the loins a large antelope- or more frequently calf-skin sus- 
pended by a bundle of ostrich egg shell chains ; round the neck and hanging 
down on the breasts a large bundle of blue or green beads; on the wrists 
bracelets of beads; round the forehead a string of beads; the hair is sometimes 
dressed on the occasion; in the hair an ostrich or some other good feather is 
stuck, in one or two cases I saw eyen flowers instead of a feather; the girls are 
not painted, oidy anointed with oil. 

The most characteristic adornments of the men are thick, heayy braceleta 
and armlets of iron, brass, iyory, twisted ambach, tree-bark, and cowrie shells. 
A wreath consisting of a strip of skin with the hair on the outside is laid round 
the head. Rings of metal, ambach, cowrie or bark are worn aboye the ankle. 
Women and girls ako wear armlets, but not iyory ones. The legs below the 
knee are loaded with heayy metal rings. Men as well as women, but chiefly 
the latter, pierce their ears at the top, and wear rings of brass or iron in them ^ 
sometimes merely a piece of metal or a stick is fastened in them. Both sexes 
wear strings of ostrich egg shells about the loins; besides these chains of cowries, 
of riyer shells, of leather, and of yaried beads are frequent. Many grown-up 
men and youths wear a necklace of a peculiar kind of small, well-shaped^ and 
marble-like stones, which haye about the sise of a pigeon-egg; they are yery 
much yalued, and the natiyes always ask an ox in exchange for them. These 
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stones are collected by the Arabs of Eordofian about the numerous mountains 
there. The amount of labour required to work them into the proper shape 
accounts for their high value, as well as their scarcity among the Shilluks. 

A Shilluk man hardly leayes his home without carrying a spear or two, and abms 
a club. They haye two kinds of spears, one whose blade has the form of a 
laurel-leaf, another with a cylindric blade, ending in a sharp point, the surface 
being either smooth or barbed. The shafts are of common wood without any 
ornaments. The spears often have a tuft of short ostrich feathers or of wool, near 
the butt. The cylindrical (round) spears are used not only as arms, but also 
in fishing. Besides the spears, they have two species of clubs, at least one of 
which a man always carries with him. One is simply a thick stick about one 
meter long, and heavy at one end. The other b about two feet and a half long, 
made in one solid piece of hard, heavy wood, with a big round knob at 
one end. 

The Shilluks are a haughty, proud people. They are much inclined to consider chabacteb 
themselves and everything belonging to them as superior to the strangers, 
including the white men. "The things of the Shilluks are good, and the things 
of the strangers are bad*", is a common saying among them. They do not in 
Any way want the foreigners and their mode of life. This strong disinclination 
is not only due to their innate character, but also to the evil experiences they 
have had with Arabs, Turks, Abyssinians, the Dervishes etc. 

The well-founded feeling of suspicion and even of contempt for white people 
will grow less intensive or may disappear altogether in consequence of the 
peaceful intercourse they now have with the representatives of the white race. 
In conversing with a white man they at the best treat him as their equal, but 
hardly ever as their superior. It requires therefore considerable tact to deal 
with them. Once having gained confidence they are ftank, open-minded, and 
always ready for a joke, but they are also quickly offended. 

As warriors the Shilluks are brave; they make excellent soldiers in colonial 
troops, and are renowned as the best soldiers in the Sudan; generally they be- 
come really attached to their leaders, whether white or black. 

Working for the white man is done only in times of dearth, when no food is 
obtainable in other ways. But in spite of this difficulty the mission has, during the 
last few years, had remarkable results in educating the natives to regular voluntary 
work. — K one sees a Shilluk standig for an hour or longer almost without ever 
moving, except now and then scratching his head or chewing his tooth-stick, 
or if one meets them lying in the ashes of the village place for hours together, 
one might believe them to be an extremely lasy people. But this would be 
only partly right. Indeed during the dry season they have not much work 
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to do except hunting, fishing, building or repairing the houses, or practising 
some craft: their chief occupation in this time is idling about, seeing friends, 
dancing, etc. But in the rainy season all people, including women and children, 
are engaged in farm-work; during these months they are really hard-working. 
To give an opinion on the mental abilities of the natives would require a long 
and intimate acquaintance with them. From my personal experiences I can only 
say that I feel an admiration for the few men who have been working with me 
during my studies. They were never tired in giving explanations, in procuring 
folklore and helping me to acquire a thorough knowledge of the language. 
Whenever their store of tales was exhausted, they used to go to their families in the 
evening to get new informations; historical reports being provided by old men, 
chiefly from those belonging to the royal family, while for stories, riddles, etc. 
women were the best source. Though we were at work day after day, which 
meant for them a considerable and quite unaccustomed mental exertion, they 
never showed any unwillingness, but were really interested in the work. I con- 
sider them an intelligent, quick-witted people. This is confirmed by their folk- 
lore. They have a decided sense and predilection for historical traditions, being 
the only black people of the Eastern Sudan who are able to trace back their 
own history for centuries. The fact that they have had, up to the European 
occupation of the country, a kingdom with a well-ordered provincial government, 
shows no doubt certain political capabilities. 

II. OCCUPATIONS. 

HOUSEBUILDING ^^^^ P*8® 9^ and 97. 

The homestead is surrounded by a fence of dura-stalks. The villages are 
built in a circle, the open space in the centre containing sometimes a meeting- 
house for the men, and a small, narrow hut which is dedicated to Nyikang or 
some other ancient king. 
AGRICULTURE Vide page 99. 

CATTLE- The favourite occupation of the Shilluks is cattle-breeding; cattle mean 
BREEDING wealth and a social position, while the cultivation of the ground is merely the 
means of procuring daily food. Besides cattle goats and sheep are kept. The 
number of cattle has in earlier times undoubtedly been much larger than it is 
to-day, the desire of robbing cattle being one of the chief reasons for the raids 
of Arabs, Turks, and other enemies. The cattle census of 1903 showed 12 173 
head of cattle and 63473 sheep and goats, which is very little compared with 
that of the Dinkas. But the number of cattle is increasing now. 

The cattle are of the zebu race, with a hump behind the neck; they are talL 
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with rather long legs, a slender body, and large horns. The horns, while young, 
are dressed into most manifold strange forms, this being the basiness of a par- 
ticular craftsman, the "dresser of horns^. Sometimes in a Urge herd one sees 
hardly any cattle with the horns in their natural shape. An illustration of how 
catde are cherished and almost regarded as personal beings is the fact that they 
hayeabout40 different names for catde, according to their colour, the configuration 
or size of the horns, etc. Vide page 107. — Domestic animals are not butcher- 
ed, except when sick or exceedingly old. Oxen and goats are killed on festal 
occasions, such as funeral or marriage meals, or as sacrifices to Nyikang and Jwok. 
Neidier do they sell catde ; for a stranger it is practically impossible to purchase 
a cow or an ox. The price of a cow is about £ 5 ; an ox is half the value of a 
cow which has calved ; a young heifer has double the value of a cow. — Slaying 
a cow is done by stabbing it with a spear in the nape, so that the aorta is 
pierced. The blood is collected and cooked as food. 

The cows are milked morning and evening, usually by boys, sometimes ako 
by old men, but not by women, the latter having nothing to do with cattle. The 
quantity of milk obtained is but poor. A gourd is the usual milk vessel. These are 
washed with cow-urine, which gives the milk an unpleasant flavour. They ako 
wash their hands in cow-urine; but they do not mix the milk with it, as is the 
custom with Dinkas and Nuers. 

Each village possesses a common cow-sheKl, but into it the herd is put at 
night during the rainy season only, when the mosquitoes are very bad. The 
rest of the year they are kraaled in the open yard, where they are tied with 
ropes to short pegs driven into the ground. This cattle-court is a semi-circular 
enclosure; at the entrance to it diere is a small circular place built of com 
stalks and covered with ashes, in which the young men who watch the herd 
sleep. A fire of dried cow dung is kept smouldering aU night in this place. Sick 
cattle are nursed in the cow-shed during the daytime, to keep them out of the 
sun and away firom food, but not in the night, unless it is the season when aU 
the catde are housed. Many catde die every year, from intestinal worms and 
other diseases. A considerable number of cows are barren. 

The catde are herded by young men and boys. As soon as the dew has dried off 
die grass, die herd is driven into the pasture. During the dry season, when 
grass is getting rare, the herds migrate into the lower and swampy parts of 
the country, where the grass is still flourishing; the Shilluks along the White 
Nile cross over to the east bank; likewise the catde of the Sobat Shilluks 
descend to the lagoons south of the Sobat So in botii cases tiiey have to cross 
the rivers, which is, on account of the many crocodiles living in them, not 
undangerous, and is therefore done with much care and accompanied by 
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weighty ceremonies, in order to keep the crocodiles away; this forms an im- 
portant part of the duties of the witch-doctor; vide page 172. All the yoaths and 
boys over ten years accompany the herds, leaving their homes for several weeks 
or even months, and enjoying the free life in temporary hats. When after the 
first rains the new grass springs up, they return home. The struggle for the 
best pasture grounds very often becomes the cause of bitter quarrels, and has 
in the past not unfrequently led to tribal wars. 
GOATS The Shilluk goats have rather high legs, they almost unvariably look thin 
and not well fed; their colour is mostly grey, but black ones too are not un- 
8HEEP frequent. The sheep have no wool, but hair. They have a kind of mane on 
shoulder, neck and breast, the rest of the body being covered with short hair. 
FOWLS Most sheep are white, brown-white, or black-white. — A race of small fowls 
is kept, but the natives do not make much of them; many chickens are stolen 
DOGS by snakes and other small animals. — Dogs are very numerous, they are a 
kind of greyhound, of red or yellow colour, and have a black, long snout. They 
are exceedingly quick in running and most clever in jumping. They overtake 
gazelles with easiness, and are much used in hunting. 
HUNUNG Hunting is practised by all men occasionally, but is, as a rule, not very 
successfril. They use spears, clubs, and traps in killing or catching animals. 
Sometimes, chiefly in procuring animals whose skins form part of the revenue 
of the king, all the people of a village assemble for a hunting match, vide page 125; 
a large circle is formed, and the animals inside it, when wishing to escape, are 
killed. When an animal is wounded, but runs away, they will persecute it for 
days, till it breaks down. The skin of a killed leopard belongs to the king, 
and could, at least formerly, be worn by privates only by special permission 
of the king. A lion's skin is considered as evil, and is not worn. 

Hippopotamus hunting is done by combined parties in canoes, harpooning 
the animal and dispatching him with spears, when be comes to the surface 
to breathe. 
FISHING Their way of fishing is that with the round barbed spear, and with traps, 
which are made of com stalks and reed. Fish-spearing is done in muddy water, 
where they cannot see anything below the surface, and therefore cannot aim. 
But nevertheless by this rude mode they sometimes have good results, the fish 
in the White Nile and Sobat being numerous and large. Sometimes they carry 
on fishing during the night time by holding burning grass-torches over the 
water, and thus enticing the fish, which are then speared. In recent time nets 
and fishhooks are bought from the white people, and are employed in fishing. 
HANDICRAFTS I'he Shilluks practise a great number of crafts, which are carried on in families 

for generations, the father and mother imparting their skill to their children. 
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A list of craftsmen and their trade vide page 105. A few words may be added here 

on some particular crafts. They have skilftil blacksmiths ; these make spears, BLACKSMITHS 

hoes, axes, harpoons, picks, arm-rings of brass and of iron, bells, chains. Their 

handicraft, which is carried on chiefly during the dry season, is a travelling 

one; they take their tools and go about from one place to another. While 

among the Dinkas the blacksmiths are considered a low, despised class of 

people, who live separate from the villages in the bush, with the Shilluks they 

are respected persons, and accordingly their pay is good. The employer has 

to support the blacksmith working for him, and pays him a sheep beside. Iron 

is not found in the Shilluk country. Previous to the opening up of the country to 

the traders the iron secured by the Shilluks came from the Dinkas and Nuers, 

who seemed to buy it from the natives of the Upper Nile regions (Jurs, Bongos), 

where iron is smelted; some may also have come from Darfur through Eordo- 

fan. In recent years, however, nearly all of it is procured from the north, and 

is of European origin. A remarkable proof of the growing wiUingness on the 

side of the natives to work for wages is the fact that during the last two years the 

American missionaries have introduced and sold to the natives some thirteen 

tons of raw iron, together with a great number of good iron tools, as axes, etc. 

Not only the raw material, but even the finished articles of native manufacture 

are gradually being replaced by European imports. Their good spears are still 

made by their own blacksmiths, but many cheap spears are bought from the 

traders; so are their crude axes, mattocks and hoes. Iron bracelets and other 

ornaments are made by their blacksmiths from iron rods. K the rod is too 

large, it is heated and beaten out. Whatever the Shilluk blacksmith makes, is 

superior to the imported article that he gets from the Arab or Greek trader. 

It may be mentioned that the word hqdo^ which means originally and properly 

"blacksmith", has also the wider sense of "craftsman", and has become a 

designation for all other crafts they practise. 

An important craft is that of the thatch-maker. The roofs of the Shilluk QTHER CRAFTS 
houses are of a peculiarly neat description. While the Dinkas generally leave 
the roof with the appearance of being unfinished, the grass not being smoothed 
down and cut at the ends, the Shilluk thatcher makes his thatch with a 
neatness which really excites admiration. The framework of the roof is always 
made on the ground and placed on the circular wall like a great conical cap. 

Plaiting is pratised by both sexes. Men make &e large, coarse mats for 
enclosing yards, and also the large grain baskets. Women plait small fancy 
mats for covering food, and also very nice small coloured baskets, sieves, etc. 

Most of the men make their own ostrich shell girdles. The shells are first 
broken into irregular pieces, which are pierced in the center with an awl- 
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shaped iron instrument. The hole is made by holding the sharpened point of 
the iron on the piece of shell and rapidly revolving it between the palms of 
the hand. The pierced pieces are then rounded by crushing the edges i^gainst 
a stone with a cow's hoof. 

Skins for wearing apparel, such as the hides of calves, goats, gazelles and 
other small animals are usuaUy prepared by drying them first and dressing, 
then curing in ashes. After this they are stretched tight on poles stuck in the 
ground, and grease or oil is rubbed on them; then they are rubbed and worked 
for several hours, till they are soft, and the oil well worked into them. The 
hair is left on ; a skin with a large amount of the hair gone would be consi- 
dered very poor. The skin is worn with the )uiir on the outside. 
Ropes are made from plant fibres, grass, and the leaves of the dom palm. 
BOATS Canoes are hollowed out of trees ; this is, considering the poor tools they have, 
a very tiresome work, but the boats they make are fairiy well; they are pro- 
pelled by means of long sticks. A peculiar kind of boat or raft is made of the 
ambach tree; it is composed of a thick bundle of that pith-like, light cane 
tied together, turned up at the bows, and propelled by a paddle. These boats 
are so light that they are easily carried by one man. 
MUSICAL Their musical instruments are small and large drums, a stringed instrument 
INSTRUMENTS ^jijjg^j ^^^^ mj^j ^ wind instrument consisting in a cow's or antelope's horn; 

this is used in wars and in war-dances. The drums are logs of wood hollowed 
out and braced with skin; they are beaten either with the flat hand or with a 
stick. The {om is made by splitting in the middle a small section of a log and 
hollowing out the flat side a little. A piece of raw cow hide is stretched wet 
over this, and the flat side becomes the face of the instrument. A round stick 
some 1 8 inches long is fastened at each end. The ends of these two upright 
pieces pass through a cross-stick, which is large enough in diameter to allow 
them to pass this and still be quite strong. The holes are made in it by burning. 
The strings are made of tendons of animals or of the root bark of a certain 
plant. These are attached to the head, drawn across the face over a smaU 
wooden bridge, and wound about llie cross-stick. They are then tightened, and 
the instrument is tuned by wettening these strings and ti^tening or loosening 
them about the crosspiece. They are tied to this stick, and by winding over 
themselves, keep firom slipping. 
POTTERY Pottery is the handicraft of women. They make pots of differeot kind and 
size, for canying water, cooking, brewing beer; they also make pitchers, cups 
for drinking beer, heads for smoking pipes, etc. Gourds and calabashes are 
also much used household tools. The pipe-heads are made of clay; they are 
large and rather clumsy, and are generally ornamented with some simple designs, 
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mostly coneiBtiDg of ring-shaped lines with dots in them. The pipe-stem is a 
long, thick, hollow reed of about 1 1/2 — 2 cm in diameter. The juncture be- 
tween the stick and the head is tightly closed with a leather cover. On the 
upper end of the stick a small, oblong gourd with a pointed head is fastened; 
here again the juncture is made tight by a leather cover wrapped about it Along 
the stick four or five strings are fastened, by which the pipe is carried ; a long, 
pointed stick for cleaning the pipe is tied to the stem with a string. They are 
exceedingly fond of smoking, both men and women. The smoking materials is a SMOKIN G AKD 
litde tobacco and much charcoal. The pipe being rather heavy, they oeuaUy sit ^^^ ^^ 
down, bowing their head deep over the pipe while smoking. When sitting in a 
circle they take only one or two draughts, and after that hand the pipe over 
to their neighbour. — Tobacco is not only smoked, but also chewed passionate- 
ly; this habit is more common among women and girls than among men. 

In cases of sickness the doctor is called. His chief means of curing consists 
in charms, but they also know some reasonable medicines, among which cutt- 
ing stands in the first place; but aldiough they inflict much pain, they often heal 
a sickness. — Sick people are nursed by their relatives with care ; temporary 
residences are fixed for them by screening off a place in the yard. 

Building houses, making fences, dressing skins, working neck supports, carv- 
ing and polishing clubs and spear sticks, making ambach boats and other 
common work is understood by every Shilluk. The neck supports are '^invented keck SUFPOBTS 
by Nyikang.^ They are carved of wood, and are made to resemble the forms 
of animals, viz. of hippopotamus, giraffe, tiang, camel, ostrich and another bird, 
which seems to be an ibis. The Shilluks have no chairs or stools ; old men 
sometimes sit on a piece of ambach wood, young people squat or lie on the 
ground. 

The craftsmen do not practise their trade with the exclusion of all other kind 
of work; each one of them cultivates his farm and tends his cattle, and only 
during the time there is no farm- work, he works at his craft. 

There are villages which are renowned in practising certain crafts; some in 
fishing or hunting, some in cattle-breeding or cultivating dura, some in making 
pots or baskets, etc. As these goods are exchanged between the villages, a litde 
trade is going on; but in this trade among the natives no money is used, and 
it is practised only occasionally; they have no markets. The very little develop- 
ment of trade is illustrated by the expression used for it : nfawq^ which means 
""to sell^ as well as '*to buy*' ; all trade being done by barter, selling and buying 
are identical actions; the native cannot ''buy*' anything without at the same time 
** selling*' another thing; he exchanges one thing for another. In trading with 
the Arab or Oreek merchant they have, however, learnt the use of money ; 

¥r£8TERMA5N, The Shillok People. Ill 
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here articles of purchase and sale are calculated in silver currency. 

The daQj work of the women is cooking, carrying water, cleaning the house 
and yard, etc. During the time of fSftrmwork they help the men in cultivating 
the fields. 
FOOD The staple food is dura. It is cooked, baked into a bread (kwsn), roasted, 
brewed and, when green, eaten raw. For different kinds of food vide page 102. 
Their diet is rather monotonous, dura being its constant chief component. The 
dura is pounded and ground. The mortar is either a log of wood hollowed out, 
or a flat excavation in the ground, limed out with clay. The mill-stones — a 
large and a small one, with the latter the grinding is done — are secured firom 
districts west of the Shilluk country. — Fire is made by twirling a hard stick 
on a soft piece of wood. 

Besides dura they eat sesame, duchn, maize, beans, some onions, various 
grass seeds, the seeds of the lotus plant and of some kinds of nymphaeae. The 
fruit of several trees, as deleib, nabag, etc. also serve as food; they even rob 
ant hills to procure the winter store of hoarded seeds. White ants, when in the 
winged state, are a delicacy to them. — Milk is used in the household in many 
ways: it is drunk fresh, sour, or boiled, or dura meals are prepared with it. 
They also make butter, by shaking or rolling the milk in a gourd. — As dome- 
stic animals are almost never slain, meat forms no part of the daily food, but 
is rather an exceptional delicacy, which is, however, sought for with eagerness ; 
of game they hardly leave any piece uneaten, skin and bowels not excepted ; 
they do not even despise dead animals. The blood of killed animals is kept 
and cooked, but they do not tap the blood from living cattie, as is the custom 
with the Ban and Masai. — Generally they prefer the meat of castrated aninuds. 

Two chief meals are taken daily; one from nine to ten in the morning, and 
the second at sunset. 
BBEwiNQ OF A large quantity of the dura the people reap is used in cooking meiisa or 

beer. The grain is put into jars and water poured on it Thus it is left till the 
grain begins to sprout. Then it is spread in the sun to dry, and then pounded 
or ground; this wet meal is mixed with flour from the fresh grain and put a 
second time into jars which are filled with water. After stirring and mixing well, 
a littie dry meal is sprinkled on it; the jars are covered with small mats and 
allowed to remain a day or two, until it begins to ferment, when a little more 
water and meal are added. When the whole mass is well fermented it is filtered 
through a grass ftmnel, and the following day is ready for use. It will keep 
about a week. Though this drink is slightiy intoxicating, it does not seem to do 
great harm; it is very nourishing, and the natives regard it rather as a food 
than a beverage. 
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Family Life xxxv 

HI. FAMILY LIFE. 

When a young man wants to marry, he himself asks the girl he has selected; MARRIAQB 
if she assents, she directs her lover to her parents and the old people of the 
village; if these also do not object, they ask him to bring the dowry, which 
consists of cattle. From four to six head of oxen and one milch cow is the 
ordinary price for a woman, besides a number of sheep and goats. But the 
whole of this dowry is in most cases not paid to the father-in-law at once, be- 
fore the marriage takes place. One ox is paid to the elders of the village when 
they airange the marriage business, one or more at the celebration of the 
marriage, another when the first child is bom. The ox which is slaughtered at 
the marriage festival is driven to the village of the bride by all the young men 
of the bridegroom's village. They decorate this ox by tying tassels of cows' 
tails on the top of the horns. In case the horns have not a good shape for tying 
these tassels, they are pierced and the tassels are fastened in the holes. A 
young man in buying an ox is always particular about the shape of the horns 
for this reason. On the marriage festival vide page 109. — A man cannot reach 
a social position without being married, and he cannot get a wife without 
cattle; so every young Shilluk's highest ambition consists in procuring cattle in 
order to buy a wife. But, as already mentioned, they usually marry before the 
full dowry is paid, and in such a case the debts of the young husband may be- 
come the source of quarrels between husband and wife, and still more between 
husband and father-in-law. As long as the price is not paid, the father has a 
legal right to take his daughter back firom her husband; but this, though often 
threatened, is seldom done. Those who have sufficient means will as a rule not 
be satisfied with one wife, but marry a second and a third ; only a very few 
exceed this number. 

A young man may not marry a girl fi:om his own division or clan, (vide page 
1 27 ff.) but from any other division ; the girl may live in the same viUage or in 
any other village, but they prefer to marry in a distant viUage. These marriage 
laws are a well established tribal custom, and people fear to break them, lest 
death follow marriage. 

The position of the woman is no doubt a higher one than with most Moham- POSITION OF 
medan peoples of the Sudan. She is generally well treated and is shown remark- WOMEN 
able respect. The women sometimes take part in public assemblies with the men, 
discuss the affairs that interest them and partake in dances and religious cere- 
monies. Even in their war-dances the women play an active roU^ vide page 
XXXIX. — Krefractory or lazy, the man may give his wife a thrasing with a rope. 

Ill* 
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EEARENOAND On the average number of children m a family vide page XXm. The birth 
fiF THn^nRRy ^^ twins is regarded as the greatest of good fortune. 

Affection of parents for their children is not wanting. The mother often places 
the infant in a long basket or bed made of grass; this she carries on her head 
or covers with a mat in some secure place, while the child sleeps. Ekiucation 
is limited to teaching the chOdren the work and skill which the parents com- 
mand. 

The naming of the children is done by some member of the family, in most 
cases by the parents or grandparents. The name generally has some connection 
with circumstances attending the birth. The name A^u ("she died") is often 
given when the birdi occurs in close proximity to a death in the family. Nawailo 
is a very common name; it indicates that the mother of the child has prayed 
for a child by sweeping a sacred house (a temple of Nyikang or of some other 
ancient king) with a bunch of straw. Men often acquire a second name when 
grown up; this one is in most cases called after the name of a cow or an ox. 

When the boys are from thirteen to fifteen years old, they start the cultivation 
of a small field of their own, for the result of which they try to acquire cattle. 
— The boys and young men of a village bom in the same year form a com- 
panionship, all member of such a ''class*' having a common name. The young 
men of a village do not sleep in their parents' houses, but their conmion sleep- 
ing place is in the cow-shed of the village. The act of sleeping in the bam is 
called "sleeping in the ashes'* from the fact that they during tiiis time sleep in 
the ashes of the fire kept smouldering in the bam. 
SLAVES The ShiUuks have some slaves secured before the present regime. Some of 
these are Shilluks, others are from the Kordofan and also from farther up the 
NOe. They were secured in war or purchased from the Arabs. In single cases 
Shilluk parents sold their children for food in time of famine, or gave them 
away to chiefs. 
BURIAL When a grown-up man dies, he is buried in or just before his hut An ox is 
killed as a funeral feast, and its horns are planted on the grave so that they are 
visible from without. Women and children are buried in the bush. — For a 
description of a burial vide pages 1 1 1 and 135. 

Some time after the death of a man a funeral ceremony 16 held; it takes 
place when the property of the deceased is divided among his heirs; thb may 
be from about one month to one year after the person has died. The warriors 
of the neighbouring villages are invited. An ox is killed on the occasion. The 
ceremony consists in dancing, making displays of arms, feasting on the meat of 
the slain ox, and drinking merisa. The women also partake in it. Whether any 
religious actions are connected with it, I do not know. 



1 2 Bojs and ItloidenB Dancing; the Miudens in cow skins 
3 View of Sobat River with Doleib Hill in the distance 
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The sons inherit the property of their father. The wives of the deceased INHERITANCE 
father are divided among the children, who may, and in most cases do, marry 
them, except their own mother. It is said that sometimes, when a husband is 
very old and infirm, his wives put him to death, in order to get a younger com- 
panion. On inheritance vide page 113. 

Their chief amusement is dancing. The houses of a village are built in a DANCING AND 
circle, leaving an open place in their midst. Here the inhabitants assemble in WAR-PLAYS 
the evening, stretching themselves in the warm ashes or on a skin, or squatting 
on a piece of ambach; several small fires of cow dung are burning and spread 
a smoke of strong smell, which is the best protection from mosquito-stings. 
The events of the day are discussed here, the tobacco pipe and merisa pot 
going from hand to hand. In the middle of diis open place the trunk of a large 
tree is erected, in which the drums are suspended. With them signals are given 
in limes of danger, but more frequently they are used to accompany the 
dances of the young people. These public dances are among the greatest events 
in the lives of the young Shilluks ; even old men and women, though not tak- 
ing an active part, are highly interested in them; sitting before the huts in front 
of the dancers they constitute a chorus, who accompanies the transactions of 
the younger generation with loud acclamations or blamings. The dances gene- 
raQy take place during the dry season; they begin at about four o'clock in the 
afternoon, or, in case there is moonshine, later in the evening, and last from 
three to five hours or longer. As a rule one village invites its neighbours by a 
drum signal given in the early morning of the day fixed for a dance. On hearing 
this signal the young people show a great zeal in preparing their body, hair- 
dress and the ornaments worn on the occasion. They go to the village in groups 
or single, men and girls separately. Usually the youths perform some war-dance 
in full arms at first, in which the girls do not partake ; they form a large circle 
in four or two rows, and while the drum is being beaten, begin dancing and 
singing war songs. The dance consists in jumping on the toe and at the same 
time moving slowly forward. Thesei rhythmical movements are from time to 
time interrupted by a group of dancers violently rushing out of the circle, 
howling and shouting aloud, brandishing their spears with fierce looks, and per- 
forming mock fights or playing pantomimes, in which they exhibit very remar- 
kable ability. Scenes from the hunting, pastoral and agricultural life are represen- 
ted with such a dramatic vivacity that they richly deserve the applause they earn. 
On a given signal, spears, clubs and shields are laid aside and put together 
in one place, and now the second part, in which the girls partake, begins. The 
latter have till then been waiting in a separate place, where the female lookers- 
on are gathered. Each girl selects her own dancer. First the men form again a 
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circle. Then the girls rush into this ring, each looking out for the man she 
intends to favour. She draws up in front of him, so that they look each other 
in the fietce ; again two or four rows are formed, and the same dance begins 
anew, accompanied by drumming and singing. 

The dances are in many cases repeated on four successive afternoons or 
nights ; on the fourth day they frequently end in quarrels or real fights. The 
cause of tfiis is the young men of one village casting their eyes on the girls of 
another village, and thus arousing jealousy. In such fights clubs are used, in 
exceptional cases also spears. 

[Of a great war-pli^r which was performed in honour of the missionaries, 
Dr. Giffen in '^The Egyptian Sudan'' gives the following description: 
''The first intimation we had of their coming, or rather of their presence, 
was a whoop and the sound of a horn that sent a chill, and kept it shoo- 
tiog up and down the spinal column. We rushed out on the veranda, and 
saw at the foot of our hill, and only a few rods away, that the clans had 
assembled. There were about one hundred men and boys with their 
spears and war clubs, their bodies shining with oil, and their spears shining 
from vigorous rubbing, while their faces were hideous with white and 
red paint of brick-dust and ashes. They kept leaping in the air, yelling 
and blowing that soul-sickening horn. Little by little they came toward 
us, stooping low, hiding behind trees, gliding back and forth until they 
were in front of the house. Then I stepped out and smiled at them, while 
suddenly with a yell that was not earthly, they sprang in the air, the 
first line made as if throwing the spear, and suddenly dropped down 
for the following ranks. Again they all sprang up into the air, yelling, 
dancing, singing, and brandishing spears, then circled around the house 
and attacked from another quarter. 

These manoeuvers were kept up for some time, and they grew more 
excited and more wild all the whOe. Then, at a command from their chief^ 
they ceased and began to dance. Dancing with the Shulla (Shilluk) means 
jumping up and down in the same spot, accompanied with a sort of 
chanting sing-song, throwing the arms over their heads and flourishing 
spears and clubs. 

Again they formed in line of battle, five ranks deep, with a front of 
twenty, each man with spear and shield. The horn sounded the advance^ 
and away they charged to the Doctor's house. They seemed to get the 
very spirit of murder in their faces. They charged in good order; the 
front rank, striking at an imaginary foe, dropped to their knees to allow 
the other ranks to strike over their heads, and then the horn sounded the 
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retreat Around our house they went in a regular stampede, and forming 
in a line again in front of the house for another charge. 
This they repeated a number of times. Then a crowd of women, who 
had followed their husbands and sweethearts to battle, acted the part of 
foe, only to be overcome by the brave warriors and driven back. This 
part was very amusing. One old body with great bravery marched out 
and charged, using her pipe as her weapon. The men were a bit rough 
in driving her back, and she was evidently afraid her dear pipe would 
come to grief^ so she took it inside our house and when next we saw 
her she was in the thick of a fray with a long weed as her weapon of 
offence and defence''.] 
The dry season is also the time for travelling. Relatives pay mutual visits, 

and marriageable young men go to the Nuers and Dinkas with spears, wire, 

stuffs, and dura, which they exchange for sheep and calves. 

IV. RELIGION. 

In the religion of the Shilluks three components ary clearly distinguishable : 
I. Jwok (jtoi^k) or God; 2. Nyikang (^ikdnit)^ the progenitor and national 
hero of the Shilluks*, 3. ajwogo (itjtoiffii)^ the witch doctor or sorcerer. These 
three do not exist separate from each other, but have many relations amongst 
one another. There are still other forms of religious service, but they are not 
so prominent as the three mentioned. 

"Jwok (jw^k) is a supreme being, residing above*'. Whether he is regarded JWOK 
as creator is not sure. According to the sayings of some natives he surely is, 
but it seems probable that this belief^ if there is such a one, is young, and must 
be traced back to Mohammedan or Christian influences. — On certain occasions 
an ox is killed as a sacrifice to Jwok, though this is done more frequently to 
Nyikang; prayers are ako offered to Jwok, but according to my information, 
they have only one prayer to Jwok (for which vide page 171), while to Nyikang 
there are many. "Praying*' to Jwok is expressed by a different word from that 
which serves for designating a prayer to Nyikang; the first is lama "to pray"; 
its original meaning is probably: to conjure. Li praying to Nyikang kwachu "to 
ask for, to beg" is used. While the prayers to Nyikang are sung, and accom- 
panied by dances, that one to Jwok is only spoken, not sung, and not accom- 
panied by dancing. Jwok has no visible symbols or temples, nor are the prayers 
to him offered by a priest or sorcerer, but by the chief or village-elder. 

In the heart and mind of the Shilluk Jwok does not possess a deep-rooted 
rank. In some way they do attribute good and evil to him, and chiefly the 
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latter; when a person is ill, they may say: sr^jwok "Why, Jwok?" The sudden 
and violent death of a man is regarded as being caused by Jwok. But I do not 
think there is any ethical motive in our sense underlying this belief; Jwok has 
simply killed the man for having offended him, probably without knowing it. 
The name of Jwok is used in a favourable sense in the following phrases of 
salutation: when a person arrives, he is saluted: y/ k^ljtook ''you have brought 
Jwok** ; to one starting on a journey they say : yt mttejtook^ you may hold fast 
Jwok**. — Jwok has also the meaning of ''sickness** ; the reason for this is the 
conviction that Jwok is the causer of sickness; "he is sick**, they express by 
"he has Jwok**, "Jwok is upon him**. 

Although the Shilluk does certainly not connect with the word Jwok the same 
notion as we do with "God**, Jwok is doubtiess the only word fit for being 
used in the Christian sense. It is true the word occurs in stories in rather a 
disrespectful sense, any being with more than natural powers being called a Jwok; 
but this is so in analogous cases with many African peoples, and will almost 
always be so in heathen languages; it can therefore not form a real obstacle 
for using the word in Christian preaching and literature. 

[In older literature the name Eelge appears as that of the "creator of the 
Shilluks.** I have never heard this namej. 
NYIKANO,AND The tradition on the origin of man or ratiier of the Shilluks leads to the 
'^*"^ ?fvPTm 8®c<>'^d ^^^ °^08t important part of the religious practice of the people, viz. 
SHILLUKS the worship of Nyikang. This tradition runs thus : A white or rather greyish cow, 
^an aduky came out of the river; she brought forth a gourd; when this gourd 
split, a man and animals came forth out of it (vide page 178). The name of this 
man was Kqliii KqIq, begat Omar^y who begat Wat Mol ("son of J^Z**) ; Wat 
ilfgZ begat Okwa. Okwa used to go to the riverside; here he met repeatedly two 
maidens who had come from out the water, they were veiy beautiful and had 
long hair, but the lower part of their bodies was like the form of a crocodile. 
One day Okwa seized the girls and carried them away. Their screams brought 
out their father, who till then had not been seen by Okwa. His face and the left 
side of his body were like human, but his right side was green of colour and had 
the form of a crocodile. When asked he declared his name to be OdiljO, he pro- 
tested against his daughters being taken away by force, but afterwards consented. 
Okwa married the girls. The names of the two maidens were Nyakayo and Ong- 
wat (NakayQ and Onwat). One of Nyakayo 's sons was Nyikang; according to some 
this was the eldest child, while others say he was the youngest. Nyakayo had more 
children beside Nyikang; of one son the name is known, he was Omgi; the names 
of her daughters are (according to A. E. S.) Ad Dui, Ari Umker, and Bunyung. 
Okwa's second wife Ongwat gave birth to one son, Ju or Bwotq. Okwa married 
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a third wife, whose eldest child, a son, was called Duwat (Duw^t). The name 
Dimo ako occurs as that of a son of Okwa, but I could not make out who his 
mother was. Nyikang was in form partly a man, and partly a crocodile. 

[The exact pronunciation of Nyikang is ISTikdn^, but the final q is often 
omitted: rfikHn; the form ISdkhn ako occurs; in older literature the name 
is written Nyakam, Nyekom. N(kdn^ is a composition firom yii, lia ^son^ 
and Kanq, which is probably a proper name; thus Nikdnq means: ^son 
of KanQ.^ The name KanQ occurs also in Okdnq, which is composed from 
and KanQ and means "descendant of Kanq; OkanQ is another name 
designating the Shilluk people. But about Kanq the traditions, as far as 
they are kown, say nothing. — Frequently Nyikang is simply called nj 
"king".] 
Nyakayo (NakdyQ), the mother of Nyikang, exists up to the present time. NYAKAO, THE 
Her residing place is about the junction of the Sobat and the White Nile. This ^^^^^ ^^ 
is remarkable, as according to the tradition she did not emigrate with her son 
Nyikang, and yet does not now live in her original place, but in the Shilluk 
country. She sometimes appears from out the river, generally in the form of a 
crocodile, but at times in other forms. No worship or sacrifices are offered to 
her, but when a man or animal is taken by a crocodile, this is attributed to 
NakayQ.When she does this, the people must not complain ; it is rather an honour, 
when she takes her sacrifice from a village. 

In dubious judicial cases Nyakayo is resorted to as judge. The accused one 
is tied in a river, and a goat is bound and laid on the river-bank near by. This 
latter is done to allure a crocodile. If the accused one is taken by the croco- 
dile (i. e. by Nyakayo), he was guilty. But not infrequently the deHnquent, from 
fear of being lacerated by the crocodile, confesses his crime. 

Between Nyikang and one of his brothers, probably Duwat, there arose a NYIKAKG'S 
quarrel after their father's death; according to some, about who should follow 
the father in the chieftainship, others say it was a quarrel about cattle. As 
they did not come to an agreement, Nyikang together with OmQi, his brother, 
and his half-brother Ju (and his three sisters), left the country, ' seeking for a 
new abode ; when he started, Duw^t threw a digging stick after him, wherewith 
to dig the ground (or to bury the dead). Several tribes whom he met on his 
way, joined him, thus increasing the band of his followers. Nyikang settled 
about the mouth of the Sobat, and here founded the kingdom of the Shilluks. 
To increase the population of his new foundation, he changed animals and 
fabulous beings Whom he found in the place, into men, built villages for them, 
and made them his subjects. 

While residing in the Shilluk country, Nyikang fought many wars, among nyikanG'S END 

* "acquiring wings and flying awaj to the month of the Sobat^S A. £. 8. 
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others one against the sun and his son; vide page 159. 

When he felt his end approaching, he assembled all the chie£s of his king- 
dom for a splendid festival While all were merry, suddenly a great wind arose, 
and scattered all those present. In this moment Nyikang took a cloth, wound 
it tightly round his neck, and thus choked himself.' 

But many Shilluks firmly believe that Nyikang is still alive. The Rev. Oyler 
writes to me : "When I asked how Nyikang died, they were filled with amazement 
at my ignorance and stoutly maintained that he never died. If he dies, all the 
Shilluks will die. He, Daky and five other kings ascended to heaven, where 
Nyikang prays for the Shilluks (!). They say that he disappeared as the wind**. 
HOW NYIKANG Nyikang is the ancestor of the Shilluk nation and the founder of the ShiUuk 

dynasty. He is worshipped, sacrifices and prayers are offered to him ; he may 
be said to be lifted to the rank of a demi-god, though they never forget that 
he has been a real man. He is expressly designated as '^little'' in comparison 
with God. 

In almost every village there is a little hut dedicated to Nyikang, or to 
some other ancient king. In form it is like the common houses, but much 
smaller and more slender. On its walls sometimes rough drawings in white, red, 
and black colour are seen, consisting simply in line-ornaments or representing 
animals. These drawings are made by women, with white, red and black 
earth, and are renewed every year before the chief prayers are offered. These 
huts are conmionly called k^ riji "place of the king*' i. e. of Nyikang. Besides 
these small huts they have a number of greater temples, which are in form like 
the Shilluk-hut, but of much larger size. They are found in most of the villages 
devoted to Nyikang. These "sacred villages^ are, Akuruwar, Wau,* Fenyikang, 
Nyibodo (JyibgdQ), Otgnq, Nyelwal, OshdrQ, Odgo, DidxgQ. These houses, the 
small as well as the larger, are the places where Nyikang is worshipped. In them, 
at least in some, a number of reliques are preserved, which are considered holy 
and are held in great veneration. Among these are a statue of Nyikang made 
of ambach-wood; the holy spear, drum, and shield of Nyikang, a digging stick, 
ancient metal ornaments and clothes, etc. Spoils firom wars are also dedicated 
to Nyikang, and are preserved in the temples. 

In times of need, when sickness or war are threatening, but above all when 
rain does not come in due time, the people assemble round the house of Nyikang 
and pray to him. This is done by dancing and at the same time singing prayers. 
At the beginning of the rainy season, when they are about to plant dura, the 
regular chief prayers take place ; on this occasion an animal is slain as a sacri- 
fice to Nyikang. Before the transaction of any serious business the elders of 
the village assemble around the temple of Nyikang, to ask for his counsel. 

> Till the rabjeetion of the Shllliikt by the British all snoceeding Shilluk kings have finished 
their liyes by Uie same form of death. 

* This Wan is not the place in the Bahr Ohasal Province, but is sitaated on the left bank of the 
White Nile between Tanfikia and Kodok. 
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By NyikaDir also oaths are sworn. The expressions mostly used in swearing SWEABING 

' » OATHS BY 

an oath are: Nikan shit! i. e.: "Nyikang indeed*', "bf Nyikang!^ NikanananI nyikang 
i. e. "Nyikang here!^ or: "Nyikang now!** Another form is to coaple his name 
with any of the sacred villages, as Nikan a Wau! i. e. "by Nyikang of Wau!*' 
Likewise Nikan a NelwaU etc. In their conversations they are constantly using 
these oaths; they often make promises under oath, which they, however, readily 
break without any fear of penalty. They swear also by Dak, or any other of 
the ancient kings. 

Another mode of swearing, which is used in judicial cases only, is to swear 
by the holy spear (of Nyikang) : the ajwoffQ who keeps the spear, sacrifices a 
sheep and puts the blood upon the accused and the accuser, and offers a prayer 
that justice may follow. Now the accuser or the accused or both swear by the 
holy spear. If a person pe^ures himself, death is sure to follow as penalty. 

Nyikang at times appears in the forms of certain animals, as ichneumons, rats, HOW 
snakes, lizards, or in birds. The tree on which such a bird alights, is considered appeabs 
holy, and is henceforth dedicated to Nyikang; beads and pieces of cloth are 
suspended on its branches, sacrifices and prayers are offered below it. When 
once the Turks felled such a tree without knowing its destination, terror fell 
on the by-standing Shilluks ; they walked in procession round the tree, filled 
the air with lamentations, and killed an ox to propitiate their ancestor. 

Though Nyikang is considered inferior to Jwok^ sometimes the names of NYIKANG AND 
both are called simultaneously in the same prayer. In some prayers the name 'trophetS" 
of Dak, a son of Nyikang, is also invoked beside that of Nyikang; but this is 
not frequent. It seems, however, that in some measure the nearest descendants 
of Nyikang, or rather the ancient kings <ff the Shilluks, enjoy some kind of 
veneration, though perhaps this may not be called religious. They sometimes 
talk about the rvr, which is the plural of rii king, and has in this connection 
the meaning of ''Prophets'', or one analogous to that of the "Judges^ of the 
ancient Hebrews. In several villages there are huts, like those of Nyikang, 
dedicated to one of these ancient kings or **r^\ 

In the political, religious and personal life Nyikang takes a fSurmore important JWOK AND 
place than Jwok. Nyikang is the national hero, on whom each Shilluk feels 
proud, who is praised in innumerable popular songs and sayings; he is not only 
a superior being, but also a man. He is the sublime model for every true 
Shilluk; everything they value most in their national and private life, has its 
origin in him : their kingdom and their fighting as well as cattle-breeding and 
farming. While Nyikang is their good father, who only does them good, Jwok 
is the great, uncontrollable power, which is to be propitiated, in order to 
avoid his inflictions of evil. 
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THE COWS The natiyes frequently speak of the "cows of Nyikang". This expression is 

OF NYIKANQ • . . 

used in two different meanings, one mythological and one real. 

Once Nyikang caught a cow in the river in a fish-net. It had no ears or 
horns. This cow was the beginning of a sacred herd; if anyone touched them 
who was not of their attendants, he died. They live in the river and come out 
to feed at night. This herd was carried away; some say the Dervishes took 
them, while others afiSrm that it was the Turks. From the dung of this herd 
the '^ashes of denying'' were gained. The ashes were made by burning the 
dung of the sacred cattle. They are preserved at Wau and other villages dedi- 
cated to Nyikang, and are applied in ordeals, when cases of adultery are to be 
tried. When the woman has confessed, but the man denies, they take recourse 
to the "ashes of denying''. An old chief^ taking a spear in his hand, stands 
erect and offers the following prayer: '^You Nyikang, the ashes are yours! If 
this man has not had intercourse with this woman, may he escape ! But if he 
has had intercourse with the woman, may he die! If this woman accuses falsely, 
may she escape !** After this the chief takes some of the ashes on his hand and 
strikes the man with it. Then the one who has sworn fSalsely, will die. 

The other application of the term is to cows devoted to Nyikang by the 
king. Each year the king gives a steer and a cow to the villages in which the 
cows of Nyikang are kept The male is killed and used for food. If any person 
not belonging to the attending herdsmen, eats of the meat of these animals, he 
becomes a servant of Nyikang, and must take up his residence in that village. 
The female is kept for breeding purposes. The Kwa Ohqgo (vide page 130) herd 
these cattle. The chief of these villages of Nyikang seems to be Wau. K an 
outsider tried to milk one of these tows, he would die. 
SORCERY 1^0 third factor in the religion of the Shilluks is the hjwigit^ and what is 
connected with him; ajwiffi is the witch doctor or sorcerer; the word is pro- 
bably derived from jtcQk "God'', and would then mean: "one who is dependent 
on God", or "who has to do with God". As his most prominent business is to 
procure rain, Europeans generally call him rain-maker. He is the mediator 
between the people and Nyikang; he leads the dances and prayers to Nyikang, 
and presides at the sacrificial ceremonies. He heals also sicknesses by admini- 
stering charms. Sick people apply to him with the present of a sheep or goat, 
or even an ox; the animal is killed, and the contents of its stomach are laid on 
the sick person's body; or the skin of the animal is cut into strips and these 
are fastened below the knee of the patient. This is also applied as a protection 
against dangers on a journey. When in the dry season the cattle are brought 
across the river, the sorcerer has to prepare charms to protect them from 
being seized by crocodiles. Besides this he is able to perform miracles, to kill 
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a man by witchcraft, to prevent rain, and to cause the cattle to be barren. — 
There exist two kinds of sorcerers, the one whose functions are just mentioned, 
who plays an important and mostly beneficient t6U in public life and the 
official religion of the community, and another one whose doings are secret 
and who works for mischibf. K this latter is convicted of his evil doings, he 
may be severely fined, or even sentenced to death. — Besides these the word 
jai t/ai '^man of medicine" is sometimes used ; whether this is a synonym to ajvoogo^ 
or whether it designates still a third class of "witch"-, or ordinary "doctor", I 
do not know. 

When possessed by a spirit (or by Jwok?) the sorcerers become ecstatic; ECSTASY 
the same seems to be the case with a newly elected king ; here it seems to be 
the spirit of Nyikang, which falls on his follower, vide page 149. 

The texts contain many mythological tales and allusions, which may in former MYTHOLOGY 
times have formed part of the strictly religious bdief of the people, but exist 
now merely as historical traditions, without having any active meaning to the 
present generation; this domain of their mental life is, however, not sufficiently 
known as yet to allow a decisive judgment A reminiscence of sun-service is 
evident £rom 55, page 166. The Nile and Sobat are populated by water-people, 
who in figure are partly like men, partly like crocodiles or fish. They had, in the 
past many intercourses with men. — According to some older writers the 
spirits of the Nile are worshipped. They have their own cattle-herds, which live 
with them in and on the banks of the Nile. They often dive up firom the water, 
chiefly in misty weather. When a cow is fished out of the river, it is placed 
under the protection of the Nile-spirits and the sun-god '. 

The Shilluks have two expressions which may be translated by "soul" or SOUL, SPIBIT 
"spirit" of a living person: wei and tip^; wei means "breath", and is the life- 
giving fiactor in man; the meaning ottipQ is "shadow" of a man, or "image", 
as seen when looking into clear, still water. — The spirit of a dead person is 
called onekQ; the word is derived firom nQffQ to kill; anekQ probably means "one 
who kills", or "who is killed". The aneko is feared. 

On the abode of deceased persons the Shilluks have but vague ideas; in one ABODE OF 
of the texts the dead are caUed "the people of the village of God", je pa jwQk. THE DECEASED 
Whether they have a general belief in a life aflier death, is not known. 

Islam does up to now not find much sympathy with the Shilluks. They 
prefer their own religion to that of foreigners. Only a few people who have for 
a longer time lived in close touch with Mohanmiedans, chiefly those who have 
served as soldiers, adopt the religion of Mohanmied, or at least wear Moham- 
medan amulets beside their own charms. It is admirable that these people, 
Shilluks, Dinkas Anywaks, and Nuers, though having lived for centuries side 

' This donbdeBslj relates to the cows of Nyikang, vide the preceding. 
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by side with Arabs and other Mohammedan people, should have preserved 
their own heathen form of worship, and should, with a few exceptions, look 
down rather with contempt on the religion of the foreigners. Partly this is ex- 
plained by their conservativeness and self-confidence, and partly by the fact 
that their intercourse with Mohammedans was almost exclusively hostile. Whether 
now that the Pax Britannica makes slave-dealing and raiding impossible and 
new ideas slowly penetrate the country, Islam will make greater progress, the 
future will show. A gradual peaceful conquest of the countiy by Islam is not 
improbable, because civilisation, as it comes to these people, wears an outspoken 
islamic stamp. 

On Christian Mission work among the ShiUuks vide the end of Introduction. 

V. POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 

RESIDENCE The Shilluks are the only people of the Sudan who have a Kingdom >. The 

OF THE KING • • . • • 

king resides at Fashoda. His residence consists in a large number of huts for 
himself, his numerous wives and other members of his family and for guests. 
He possesses large herds of cattle, goats and sheep. When a person of some 
respect pays him a visit, the king presents him with an ox. — The royal robe 
consists in a leopard skin. They have also a coronation robe of leopard skin 
and ostrich feathers, which has been handed down from many generations. 
The present king has a gorgeous red robe presented by the governor, which 
he wears on occasions when he meets the higher EngUsh officials. 
ELECTION The kingdom of the Shilluks is hereditary in so far as the king must always 
be a member of the royal family, that is, of the descendants of Nyikang, and 
only a person whose father has been a king, may be elected. There are three 
houses of the royal family, and the king is elected from each of these royal 
branches in turn. If there are several brothers in the branch whose turn it is to have 
the kingship, upon the death of the king one of these brothers will be elected. 
But in case there is no vacancy during the life of these three brothers, then 
the sons of the eldest will be in line for the throne. 

Fadyst is the present king. He is of the house of Ewat Eer. When he dies, 
the kingship will pass to the house of Yq; at the death of the king from the 
house of Yd it will be the turn of the house of NedQk. Thence it will return to 
the house of Ewat Eer, but not to a son of Fady^t^ but to one of the king's 
brothers. When it has gone around the circle agiun, it will be the turn of a son 
oiFady^, There seem to be two branches of each house, so that when a king 
dies, it will be the turn of his eldest son to become king, after five kings have 
reigned and died. There have been other royal houses, but they have lost their 

1) "king*" is in Shillak tt{ or re{; in older literature the word "bondn"' is given as the Shillok 
name for king. By Europeans the king is commonly called mek, which is a contraction of the Arab 
malik. 
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right to-the throne. K all the sons of a king die, before it is the turn of one of 
them to become king, that family loses its royal prerogatives. A lefii-handed or 
otherwise deformed man cannot be crowned. When from such or a similar 
reason the son of a king fails to be crowned, his posterity loses the right to 
the throne. 

As a role only a man can be king; though once a queen reigned, she ap- 
parently did not conmiand a great authority, vide page 149 ; and it is characteristic 
that in the lists given by Banholzer and Dr. Giffen her name is not mentioned. 

The way in which the king is elected, vide page 122 ff. Of course frequently 
party intrigues are at work on these occasions, and it may have been not quite an 
uncommon occurrence that there were several candidates for the throne, sup- 
ported by different factions ; sometimes there were even two kings, residing in 
different places of the country. 

The power of the king was, previous to the British occupation, absolute ; POWER OF 
he disposed on life and death of his subjects. The subjects had to pay heavy 
taxes in cattle, dura, boats, skins for clothes, and under certain circumstances, 
in j>ersons also. 

All judicial cases may be brought before the king, with whom lies the final JURISDICTION 
decision. They have an unwritten code of law, providing fixed penalties and 
fines. Cattle thieves were formerly killed on the spot by the owner of the stolen 
property. K the thief escaped, but was located with the stolen thing, the owner 
demanded it. In case the thief refused to give it up and the owner was unable 
to get it by force, he then reported to his chief, and if he failed there, the matter 
went to the king, who punished the man perhaps by taking his property and 
some girls from his viUage for himself. 

In the case of certain infractions of the law the convict became the slave of 
the king, and could no more return to his home. These slaves are known as 
tyffi orqk ("men of crime'') or aei^rg. The king gives to such a man a wife. 
Their children are slaves at the royal court and are called ocfirg. To the male 
descendants of such the king gives wives, and the females are taken to be given 
to male members of the adJ^rq, class as wives. K the king does not have enough 
giiis in the adixQ, class to supply all the young men with wives, he buys free 
girls for the purpose, their descendants become also slaves. 

In some cases the criminal becomes the slave of a chief; these are also 
called odetQ, 

Murder cases were tried by a court of chiefs and the king. If the man was 
condemned, he was disgraced in many ways before the people. Sometimes he 
was led about the village with a cow-rope around his neck, and then executed 
by hanging. If a man was executed on account of a crime, his whole famUy 
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and eyeiything he possessed became the property of the king. 
DIVISION OF The country is divided into 63 districts (vide page 127), every one of which 

is presided by a district chief; each village again has its own chief. The district 
and village chiefs are appointed and may be deposed by the king. Qaarrels 
and law-suits may be judged by the local or district chief^ but an appeal to 
the king is always possible. Conmion affairs of a village and minor judicial 
cases are judged by the local chief together with the old men of the village. 
They sit on such occasions in a circle in the village yard, in the shade of a tree, 
if there is one. If the meeting is secret, or if the weather is bad, they assemble 
in the cow-house. 

VL ETHNICAL COMPONENTS OF THE 

SHILLUK PEOPLE. 

KARLY When Nyikang arrived in what is now the Shilluk country, the latter was 
OF THE inhabited by other tribes, who probably were partly of dark, and partly of 
COUNTRY fair colour. These inhabitants were either expelled or subdued and then in- 
corporated into the Shilluk nation. This process is clearly reflected in the 
traditions. Among others Nyikang found the "red strangers'* in the country, 
which he either defeated and made them tributary, or drove out of their re- 
sidences (vide page i63ff). These "red strangers'" seem to be Arabs. But apart 
from them the traditions speak of fabulous beings who were partly man and 
partly animal; Nyikang fought with them, and when defeated, transformed 
them into real men and settled them in villages. They are probably the original 
negro inhabitants of the present Shilluk countiy, who up to this day form the 
essential part of the Shilluk people, a discrimination being made between 
them and the "people of Nyikang. '^ 
SOCIAL The latter form, so to say, a nobility. The first in rank is the royal fSunily and 
all members of it, that is all persons who can claim descendency from Nyikang. 
The male members of the royal family bear the tide Kvm t\j^ "descendant of 
the king*", and are shown special deference. In several of the historical traditions 
the king or the royal family expressly distinguish themselves from the common 
ShiUuks; in these connections the name "Shilluk*' is even used in an abusive 
way : "merely a Shilluk'', vide page 233. Probably the name of the ShiUuks choUi 
means "black'' ; in some nearly related languages the word has this meaning. 
This makes it probable that Nyikang and his people, or, the members of the 
royal family, were originally of lighter colour, as only this would give them a 
reason for calling the population they found inhabiting the country, "blacks". 
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So the coming of Nyikang into the Shilluk country would in fact mean an 
immigration of light-coloured people into a region already inhabited by black 
tribes. — Probably the word Okanq, which, as is shown on page XLI, is connected 
with l^ikAnj^f and means a descendant of Kan^s aIbo designates only or mainly 
members of the royal family, and not the conmion Shilluks; on the Sobat the 
word is rarely used; but it is well known at Fashoda, the seat of the royal 
court. 

There live among the Shilluks a number of "Nubians'', called by them Dam; RELA T IONS 
the word is derived from Dongola, and designates the Nubians (and perhaps Nubians 
other tribes) living west of the White Nile. These Nubians came into the coun- 
try as captives, during wars, others came as fugitives. They are exceptionally 
numerous in Faina, a sub-district of Nyagir; they are known here as good 
cultivators of dura. Originally these were driven into this district by the Khalifa's 
people, and inhabit five villages, consisting of 104 domiciles; they are subject 
to the Shilluk chief of the district. — The Nubians play a certain role in the 
election of the king, vide page 122 ff. They bear the title ISfadwau 

The Shilluks do not, as a rule, agree well with the Dinkas, their northern RELATIONS 
and eastern neighbours. The Dinka possesses more cattle than the Shilluk, and JTiJ? J™* 
therefore looks down on the latter rather contemptuously. The Dinkas are said 
to have formerly lived on the right bank of the lower Sobat, but were driven 
inland by the Shilluks. Incited by Arabs, the Shilluks in former times fre- 
quently raided the Dinkas and carried away their women and cattle. They 
however live peaceably now, thanks to the fear they have of the new Govern- 
ment. The two tribes now and then pay mutual visits and also intermarry 
occasionaUy ; a certain amount of trade is carried on between them. 

There are a few Selim Baggara in the neighbourhood of Eaka, but these RELATIONS 
people appear to visit the district only after the harvest to purchase dura from ^JSft^'^^ 
the Shilluks, which they are too indolent to cultivate themselves. The Eenana 
Arabs occupy the wells at Atara. They are disliked by the Shilluks on account 
of their dirty habits. Another branch of the Eenana Arabs inhabit a village close 
to Fadiang {Fa 4ean "village of cattle''). 



VII. MIGRATIONS AND HISTORY. 

South of the Shilluk country there live, under different names, a number of ORIGINAL 
tribes who likewise speak the Shilluk language (vide page 30 ff.), and who, in their l^^xSw,^^ 
physique, show strong resemblances to, and in some cases identity with, the WANDERINGS 
Shilluks of the White Nile. It must be supposed that originally all these tribes 
lived in one place. Some of them still have traditions pointing to a conmion 
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origin and a common home. The southern mass of the ShiUuk speaking people, 
the Gang, pretend to have come from north (vide Schweitzer, Emin Pascha; Berlin 
1898, page 155), and, as will be seen below, the White Nile Shilluks have mi- 
grated into their present seats from south; so the original habitat of the whole 
people will have been in the country situated about the middle of their present 
seats, that is, along the shores of Bahr el Jebel. Here one division of the 
Shilluks, the Beri (Blrif also written Beir), are still living. The rest of the 
Shilluks were forced to emigration probably by the arrival of more powerful 
and warlike tribes coming from east, viz. the Bari and Latuka, who up to 
the present time inhabit this counliy. The Shilluks, being thus expelled from 
their seats, emigrated in three directions: south, nordi-east, and north-west. 
The division wandering southwards are now known as Gang or Acholi, Shuli 
(on the identity of the names Acholi, Shuli, and Choln vide page 31); the 
north-eastern branch are the Anywaks (Anuaks). These two branches, viz. the 
Gang and the Anywak, have practically almost no differences in their dialect; 
they may be said to speak the same dialect, which differs from the rest of 
Shilluk dialects by the relative primitiveness of its sounds; to give one example, 
they have generally preserved eh and p, where other dialects have adopted the 
younger corresponding sounds sh and /. So these two may be regarded as 
direct branches of the original stock, who both must have branched off al out 
the same time. That Gang and Anywak have been separated from the north- 
western section at an eariier period than that in which the latter was again 
divided into different sub-groups (vide below), is evident from the fact that all 
these north-western sub-groups still know of their common origin, whereas I 
have never met with a tradition pointing to relationship with the Anywaks and 
Gang. 

The Anywaks have again been divided into three sections, whose residences 
vide page 30. From the Gang a number of smaller divisions have branched 
off into south-west, south and south-east: the Lur, (Alum), Jafialu {Jafaluo^ 
JapaluQ)^ Lango, Ja-LuQ (Nyifwa Eavirondo), Wagaya. 

The third division first wandered north-westward, crossing the Bahr el Jebel, 
and subsequently probably resided in a place situated about the lo^ eastern 
long, and 7^ northern lat. That they have settled and lived in this region for a 
considerable time, is practically proved by the fact that on older maps a num- 
ber of villages are situated here whose names begin in Pa, Fa; e. g. Fatil in 
the Dinka district Eol; Fayot, Fawer, Fayak, in the Dinka district Each, and 
Fagak, in the Dinka district Twi (Twich) . Pa, Fa is a word of the Shilluk language 
meaning village, home (Many villages in the Shilluk country have diis same 
prefix jHTy/a, vide 80; it is also freqent in the Jur country: Famir, Fabuchak, 
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Fashien, and in the Acholi country : Fanjikuara, Fandikir, Faggeir, Fadjulli, 
Fadibek (from Schweitzer, Emin Pascha). This district is now inhabited by 
Dinkas, and their occapation of the country no doubt forced the Shilluks to 
emigrate once more. From here they went in north-eastern direction and thus 
came into their present seats on the White Nile and Sobat The^t last wanderings 
were carried <m under the leadership of Nyihang; they form the object of the 
traditions on pages 1 58 ff. Another part of this north-western section went west- 
wards and formed the Ber (= Ben, vide 87) and Belanda or rather Bqt^ vide 
page 44. The third part of this branch are the Jurs and the Dembos. Jur is a 
nickname given to the people by the Dinkas, it means "uncivilised tribe**, 
''bushman". They caD themselves Loq, a name which occurs again among seve- 
ral southern Shilluk tribes, vide 89; by the Bongos they are called Ber (vide 
above), thus showing in their veiy names the near relationship they have with 
other Shilluk divisions. — The Jurs have no catde, they are renowned as iron 
smelters. 

According to Schweinfurth (page 63) the Jurs themselves say that they are 
a part of the Shilluk people who (on account of over-population) emigrated 
from north (i. e. The White Nfle region) into their present habitat, and that 
they call the name of their ancestor Oshuola = OcholQ- But on the other hand, 
Hofineyer states that the White Nile Shilluks call the Jurs Odimq, that is des- 
cendants of IKmQ. Now DimQ is a brother of Nyikang, whom the latter left. 
All the Shilluk traditions are unique in the assertion that Nyikang did not go 
northwards together with Dime. So this would mean that the Jurs never 
wandered into the White Nile country, but went their way directly westward 
into their present seats. 

(The suggestion on the migration of the north-western section, viz. that 
of the White Nile Shilluks, Jurs, Dembos, Belandas and Bers, as it has 
been outlined above, is in a remarkable way supported by traditions of 
the White Nile Shilluks, which Hofineyer gives; according to these the 
origin of the nation was in the far east (i. e. east of the Bahr el Jebel). 
Nyikang led his people from the east towards north-west. After a long 
march they crossed the Nile (i. e. the Bahr el Jebel) and came into that 
region which is now called Bahr el Ghazal. From here the Belanda went 
westwards, the rest, after some time, travelling further northwards.] 
While nothing is known concerning the time of the earlier Shilluk migrations, THE RUUNO 
we are able to fix the approximate date of the wanderings which resulted in the AMONG THE 
final setdement of the "Proper Shilluks'' on the White Nile and Sobat. Mr. B. SHnxuKS 
Struck, by taking into consideration all the available (written or unwritten) 
chronicles of African dynasties, has made a calculation on the average duration 
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of the reign of an African ruler. The number of years thus reached at is between 
13 and 14 for each king. Now from the reign of Nyikang, who was the first 
Shilluk king, till to-daj the Shilluks have had 28 to 30 kings ; 29 multiplied with 
13V2 leads back to the first quarter of the sixteenth century. About this time, 
then, the Shilluk kingdom was founded, or, in other words, during this period 
a probably fair-skinned tribe or clan became in some manner united with 
the Shilluks, and made itself the ruling fSactor among the latter. The first of 
these leaders and rulers was Nyikang, or possibly Nyikang is only a per- 
sonification — the heros eponymos — of the foreign element in the Shilluk 
population. From those early days up to the present never a "Shilluk*', i. e. 
a member of the original population, has been king, solely the "descen- 
dants of Nyikang^ forming the royal family, from which the king is elected. 
Even to-day the descendants of Nyikang do not intermarry with the "Shilluks*", 
they live in districts and villages of their own and enjoy certain privileges, thus 
forming the aristocracy of the nation. Second in rank are those Shilluks which 
migrated into the country together with Nyikang as his "followers** or "ser- 
vants.** They also possess several social privileges and state functions. The 
lowest class of Shilluks are the natives found in the country, when Nyikang 
and his adherents arrived. They may be designated as the "common people*', 
the "subjects** in the state community. The second and third categories, and also 
the first, have no doubt been mixed by intermarriage. From the earlier centuries 
of the Shilluk dynasty but scanty historical data are known. The only reports we 
have are the list of kings (vide page 135). and a considerable store of traditions, 
dealing with prominent acts of single kings and important events which occurred 
during their reign. Some of these native records are printed on pages 141 ffL 
^^^^^'TIQNS The first time the Shilluks enter history is about the beginning of the sixteenth 
Y\mz century, that is at the same time when they took possession of their present 
seats. Beginning at this period they have, during almost two centuries, played 
an essential part in the history of the Funj people. The question of the origin 
of the Funj is as yet unsettled. In order to introduce the reader into the problem, 
I shall give a short survey of this remarkable people and their history. 

The most common form of the name is Funj or Fonj, and Fung. Funj is in 
phonetic writing probably Foh^ ending in a palatal n, and Fung = Fun^ ending 
in a velar n. Of these two forms I suppose Fonj = Foil to be the older one. 
Foreigners who are not used to a palatal n standing at the end of a word, find 
its pronunciation difificult, and frequently substitute n for li, a mispronunciation 
which I myself have often heard in the Sudan. This Funj, Fonj is probably 
identical with the Shilluk word hvooh "stranger** ; in Shilluk as well as in Nubian 
b and f are interchanged; in Nuer the word for "stranger** sounds /ofl, and in 
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the Funj language the word "bunj" means "Arab", i. e. stranger; the identity 
of this bunj with ShiUuk bonj, Nuer fonj and the name Funj can hardly be 
doubted. Now Bruce gives the singular of the name by *'fungo", and the plural 
"fungi". ThU is a pure Shilluk form^* q being in ShiUuk the ending of the noun 
in singular, and i that of the plural. The meaning of the word "fungo" Bruce 
renders by "free citizen". (R. Hartmann [Die Nigritier] identifies the word Funj 
with the Ptoemphanae of the ancients, and moreyer compares it with a great 
number of African names of similar soimding; but his deductions have not 
convinced me.) 

The present Funj are a negro people living in Sennar. Their colour is dark, 
but somewhat lighter than that of the Shilluks ; they are of a strong, tall figure, 
with thin legs. Both sexes wear most artful hair dresses. They have leather 
shields in form almost like those of the Shilluks; their fighting arms are swords 
and missiles. The huts of the Funj consist in round walls with conical roofs. 
Their chief occupation is agriculture, but they have also some cattle. They are 
clever in smelting and working iron and other metak. 

Their religion is Islam, but the older records are unique in stating that at 
the end of the 1 5 th century they were heathens, and even when Bruce was in 
the country, many pagan practices had survived; it afanost seems that at that 
time the people still were in their hearts rather pagans than true followers of 
Islam, though the latter had long before become the official religion. 

The Funj country, Dar Fung, stretches on both sides of the Blue Nile. Its 
present boundaries are: on the north, Jebels Gereiwa and Rera; on the east, 
Jebel Agadi and the Fazogli district. Southwards, it extends to the Abyssinian 
frontier, and including the district of Eeili and the northern Burun country, 
extends westwards towards the Dinkas of the White Nile. In the days when 
the Fung were a great power of the Sudan, their country included parts of 
Abyssinia, and large districts west of the White Nile. 

About the beginning of the i6th century the Funj appear in history. At this 
time they founded the kingdom of Sennar, which, from then till about the end 
of the 1 8 th century, was governed by a Funj dynasty. 

Since the early days of their history the Funj must have lived in some connection 
with the Shilluks. This fkct is stated by all travellers and explorers who have 
been in the country and have written on the subject. Sir James Bruce, a 
distinguished English traveller and writer, who visited Sennar in 1770, asserts 
the identity of the Shilluks and Funj, In his Travels into Abyssinia he says that 
in 1 504 a hitherto unknown negro nation, which had till then inhabited the 
western shores of the Bahr el Abiad about the 13 ^ northern lat., landed in 
canoes in the Arab provinces of the Gezira; they defeated Wed Ageeb, the 
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king of Sennar, and forced a treaty upon him by which the kingdom of Sennar 
became subject to the Fanj, who subsequently took possession of the whole 
Gezira. "TAu negro nation is in their oum countrtf called Shillook^^. * In 1 504 
Amru, the son of Adelan, who was the first of their regents, founded his mo- 
narchy on the eastern shores of the Blue Nile, and built Sennar, which ever 
since has been the capital. "From this period until the time of my sojourn 
(1770) 266 years had passed, during which twenty kings had reigned^. When 
the monarchy was founded, the king and the whole nation of the Shillook were 
pagans. Soon after Ihey accepted Mohanmiedanism, and took the name Fungi, 
which they sometimes translate by "lord'' or "victor*', and sometimes by "firee 
citizen" .... but this term should be applied to those bom east of the Bahr el 
Abiad only". 

So the essence of James' report is this: The Funj are a portion of the 
Shilluk people, which, in the beginning of the i6th century, crossed the White 
Nile, conquered Sennar, founded a kingdom there, and henceforth were called and 
called themselves Funj. The source from which Bruce got this information, was 
the executioner of the royal court, whose chief office it was to put the king to 
death, as soon as in the opinion of the state ministers he was, from old age 
or on account of his misdoings, no more apt to govern the countiy. This same 
practice has been in use with the ShiUuks up to the nearest past, with the sole 
difference that the Shilluk kings were strangled by their chief wife, not by an 
official. Bruce, having cured the executioner from a severe disease, gained the 
full confidence of this important person, who no doubt was well acquainted 
with the history of his people. Bruce also mentions the presence of Nubian 
(heathen) priests at the court of Sennar, who were, according to the executioner's 
statement, "great conjurers and sorcerers". From these Nubians Bruce heard 
of the "large mountuns Tegla and Dyre" (= Jebel Tagale and Jebel Eliri in 
south-eastern Eordofian), from which their, the Nubians', forefathers had come 
into this country a long time ago, after they had been escaped there from a 
great flood. 

According to the report given in The A. E. S. the rise of the kingdom of 
Sennar began in 1493. ^ ^^^ 7®^ Amara Dunkas (= Amru of Bruce?), the 
Sheikh of a sub-section of the Fung, either through the fortune of war or his 
superior capacity, succeeded in getting himself declared king of all the Fung 
tribes. These districts were inhabited by negroes belonging to the Nuba tribes, 
some of whom after the conquest remained in the country, while others emi- 
grated into the mountains of Fazogli and EordofAn. Those who remained, em- 
braced Islamism, intermarried with their conquerors, and, losing their language 
and nationality, were soon lost in the tribes known collectively under the name 

' Brace has never been in the Shilluk country, and had probablj never before heard the name 

"Shilltik^, he can only have learned it in Sennar from the natives. 

' Thus the average reign of each king was a little more than thirteen years ! vide above. 
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of Fung. King Baadi Abu Dign, who reigned from 1635 — 1671, aHojcked the 
6hiUuk negroes and took a large number of slaves. The ShiUuks at that time in- 
habited the country on both sides of the White Nfle south of Eawa. Thence 
he invaded the mountains of Tagale and destroyed Eordo£EUi, where he again 
took a large number of slaves. On his return to Sennar he built a number of 
villages in that district for his prisoners. The prisoners named these villages 
after those they had left, hence the number of villages now near Sennar with 
names similar the those in Jebel Nuba, Tagale, and other districts about Eor- 
dofim. In time these slaves suppKed the kings of Fung with recruits for their 
armies. — In 17 19 a king whose name was Graadi Abu ShiUuk ascended the 
throne. 

In the first half of the i8th century the Fungs drove the Daifurians back, 
which had at that time dominion over the coimtry east of the White Nile as far 
as the Atbara ; the Fungs then again established their own authority on the 
banks of the White Nile. In 1770 they even wrested the province of Eordofan 
from the Darftir kings, but it was retaken by the latter five years later. This 
was about the time when the Dinkas emigrated from the Bahr el Ghazal and 
took possession of the right bank of the White Nile, under their great chief 
Akwai Chakab ; by them the Fungs were expelled from the eastern shores of the 
White Nile into the Blue Nile region. 

According to Cailliaud, a French writer, who was in Sennar about 1820, the 
"Foungi" came from the Sudan, crossed the White Nile and arrived at "Ar- 
baguy '^ (= Herbagi of Bruce) ; here a great batde was delivered, in which the 
Funj were victorious, so that they became lords of the countiy ; "they gave 
their name to a part of the Sennar kingdom in the Bouroum (=Burun) country, 
caUed also Jebel Fungi, where the soldiers of the mek live''. 

R. Hartmann, who visited the country in 1859/60, is of the opinion that the 
original home of the Funj is in Sennar. "They recruited their (black) soldiers 
from their military colonies, which were situated at the foot of the Sennar hills, 
and from Eordofftn Nubas.'' "Between 1499 and 1 530 the christian state of Aloa 
(Aiwa) succumbed under the invasion of the Funj, who broke forth from the 
south of Sennar, and whose military force consisted partly of Shilluks'*. "The 
Shilluks are relatives of the Funj, whose intimate allies they were during the 
conquest of Sennar in the i6th century. ** 

Cailliaud and the A. E. S. as well as Bruce give a list of the Funj kings, 
which, though differing in severel items, is on the whole consistent Bruce 
fixes the beginning of the dynasty in the year 1504, Cailliaud in 1484, and 
A. £. S. in 1493. 

Leaving the question of the provenience of the Funj alone, the foUowing can 
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be regarded as sure : i . The kingdom of Funj was founded in the beginning of 
the i6th, or at the end of the 1 5 th century. 2. the political influence of the Funj 
extended at times westward beyond the White Nile, as far as Darfiir and 
Kordo&n; consequently the Shilluks must also have been under the dominion 
of the Funj, as their country is situated on the way to Eordo&n. 3. All writers 
confirm that the Funj have repeatedly transplanted great numbers of ShiUuk 
and Eordofian prisoners into the Funj country, where they were settled, formed 
large colonies of their own, and finally submerged in the "Funj^ nation. It was 
these large numbers of new settlers who formed the bulk of the Funj armies 
and enabled them to cany on their great conquests. 4. But it is not at all un- 
probable that portions of the Shilluk people should have emigrated into Sennar 
of their own will ; the coincidence of the arrival of the ShiUuks in the White 
Nile region and the foundation of the Funj kingdom is remarkable ; both events 
took place about the beginning of the i6th century; at that time the Shilluks 
inhabited both shores of the White Nile as far north as Eawa ; consequendy 
they lived in close contact with the people of Sennar, and it seems not unlikely 
that parts of them should have pushed forward into Sennar, the more so as 
they had onty just arrived in the country and were not yet finally settled; such 
an emigration would also explain their now being limited to a relatively small 
district compared with the former much larger sice of the Shilluk country. 
5. The Shilluks themselves tell in their traditions of repeated and severe fights 
against the people of Sennar ; they call the place where these wars were fought, 
Chai, and say it is dose to Roseires on the Blue Nile, that is toit of Jebel 
Gule, where the old capital of the Funj was situated. 6. Cailliaud in his book 
"Voyage h. M^ro4, names 50 villages beginning in Fa^ in the Bertat and Fazoql 
country on both sides of the Blue Nile; as shown above. Fa is the characteristic 
prefix of Shilluk villages, being an abbreviation of /a, fa "village^. It seems 
evident that these villages are originally settlements of the Shillluks who 
emigrated into these regions. 7. The Shilluks living in Sennar called the ab- 
original inhabitants "6tcofi or fvxyh^^ (= Fonj, Funj) that is "strangers^, just 
as to-day they call every one who is not a Shilluk: ftt^oii (= bwonj)^ and 
finally this became the name of the "Funj nation''. 8. It is possible that 
this Shilluk population in Sennar came to political influence and took part* 
in the government of the state. This becomes even highly probable by a very 
curious remark of Bruce ; where he translates the name Fungi by "firee citizen'' 
he continues : "Methinks they should not boast of the title "free citizen", because 
the first name of nobility in this country is that of 'slave^, indeed they have no 
other title except this. K a man in Sennar feels himself not sufficiently respected, 
he will ask at once : 'Do you not know who I am ? Do you not know I am a 
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fire and sword. 

In 1 820 the Turkiflh-Egyptum troops under Ismail Pasha occupied the country 
and defeated the Funj in the batde of Abu Shoka. 

Apart from these expansions towards the Blue Nile the ShiUuks of the 

White Nile have frequently waged wars against the Dinkas and Nuers, of 

which their traditions telL More severely they suffered from never-ending raids 

by Arabs and Turks, undertaken for the purpose of stealing catde and slaves. 

CONQUEST OF a) By the Turks. As «ariy as 1820— 1830 the Sudan was conquered by Ae 

THE 8HILX1UK f *f 'f ** ^ tr 

COUNTRY Turko-Egyptian government, and was considered as part of the Turkish empire ; 
but this hardly affected the political situation of the Shilluk kingdom, the Tur- 
kish rule not being strong enough to make its influence felt, except in levying 
at intervals heavy taxes in catde and com, and in making slave raids. 

b) By the Baggara Selim. In 186 1 the Baggara Selim under Faki Mohammed 

Eher invaded the Shilluk country and plundered it thoroughly. Mohammed 

Eher married the daughter of the Shilluk king and practically made himself the 

SIR SAMUEL ruler of the country. — > In the same year Sir Samuel Baker started for his 

BAKER'S 

EXPEDITION expedition into the Sudan. His description of the Sudan at this period gives a 

melancholy picture of the results of Egyptian rule. He describes the provinces 
as utterly ruined and only governed by military force, the revenue unequal to 
the expenditure, and the country paralysed by excessive taxation ; the existing 
conditions rendered these countries so worthless to the State that their annexation 
could only be accounted for by the fruits of the slave trade. — On this expe- 
dition Baker founded the military post of Taufikia on the right bank of the 
White Nile, near the mouth of the Sobat; this place has since then consistently- 
been continued as a station for troops. 

On Ismail Pasha coming to the throne in 1863 orders for the suppression 
of the slave trade were issued and on Baker's return journey in 1865, he found 
an Egyptian camp of 1000 men established at Kodok in the Shilluk country 
for the purpose. — Khartum was at that time the headquarters of the slave 
traders, who carried out their traffic under the cloak of legitimate commerce. The 
traders organised armies of brigands, and formed chains of stations, of about 
300 men each, throughout their districts, which they had leased from Qovem* 
ment. Raids were made on native tribes, who were obliged to submit, fly the 
country, or ally themselves to the slave hunters, to be used against other tribes. 

C0NQU8TBY Ju jgyj the Shilluk country was finally conquered by the Egyptians and 

THEEGYPTIANS , ^ . r^i. m^ u- u • 

1 3^ I became a provmce of the Turkish empure. 

In 1 874 Charles Gordon was appointed Governor of the Equatorial Pro* 
vinces, and at the close of the same year he could report to the Egyptian Go* 
vemment that the slave trade on the White Nile had received a deadly blow. 

' The following data have with few exceptions been taken from The A. E. S. 
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During Gordon's absence in 1875, the Shilluk tribes in the neighbourhood HE BIXL ION 
of Eodok rose in rebellion against the oppression of the Government, and^ had shilluks 
it not been for the presence of Gessi, an Italian adventurer who had joined 1875 
Gordon's staff, Eodok would probably have been lost. 

A great cause of disturbance in the Sudan was the appearance of the Mahdi DIS TUR BANCES 
Mohammed Ahmed, a native of Dongola; he began his career in 1881. The BEGINNING ' 
Shilluks and their country were in many ways affected by these troubles; not IN 188 1 
only did they with their own troops fight against the Mahdi, but their young 
men also formed a considerable and valuable part of the Anglo-£g3rptian army. 

TheMahdists extended their invasions £arinto the Sudan and took possession 
also of the Shilluk country. But in 1890 the Shilluks rebelled against their 
oppressors : an Emir of the Mahdi Zeki, Tumal, was sent thither to quell the 
rebellion, with a force chiefly consisting of the Gallabat men who had fought 
bravely against the Abyssinians in 1889. During the whole of 1891 the war 
against the ShiUuks continued, the Mahdists ("Dervishes") on more than one 
occasion being heavily defeated, and the communications between Omdurman, 
the residence of the Khalifa, and Bahr el Jebel being completely interrupted. 
Two steamers had stuck in the sudd in the winter of 1888, and had been taken 
by the Shilluks; desperate efforts were now made by the Dervishes to effect 
their recapture. In August, 1891, the Nuers were used as allies by the Dervishes, 
and succeeded in killing the king of the Shilluks. Soon afterwards, however, 
the Nuers turned against their allies and expelled them from the country south 
of Eodok, whilst the Shilluks inflicted a severe defeat on their enemy near 
Eodok, in December, 1891, and again in January, 1893. The war was waged 
with indecisive results till 1894, when the Dervishes finally crushed the Shilluks 
and murdered their king's wife. After that the Dervishes merely kept a smaU 
tax-collecting outpost at Eodok. 

On the loth September, 1898, Eitchener left Omdurman for .the south with 
five gunboats and troops, and having destroyed a Dervish force of 700 at Renk, 
arrived at Eodok on the 19th, where he found the French expedition under 
Marchand. He left a garrison at Fort Sobat This place has been relinquished 
since as a military post. 

On 19th January, 1899, an agreement was signed between Great Britain and 
Egypt, defining the status of the Sudan, and laying down broad principles for 
its government. 

In the same year, on the 24th November, the power of the Khalifa Abdallah, FINAL 

DEFEAT OF THE 

who was the successor of Mohammed Ahmed, was utterly defeated by the Anglo- khalifa 1899 
Egyptian army at Um Dubreika; the Khalifa himself was killed. This victory 
finally stamped out the Dervish dominion in the Sudan. 
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EXPEDI TION In summer 1898 an Abyssinian force came down the Sobat. It arrived at 

OF THE 

ABYS8INIANS ^0^^^ mouth at the end of June, but, owing to the death of the leader, the ex- 
1898 pedition returned almost immediately, without having a hostile encounter with 
the Shilluks. 
LATEST In April, 1903, the Shilluk kbg Kur Wat Nyedok (l^eiok) was deposed for 
malpractices ; his successor, Fady et Wat Ewat Eer (K^), is now limited in power, 
and is subservient in most things to the Governor of the Upper Nile Province, 
a Britisch ofiScer resident in the town of Eodok (Fashoda). Gradually the whole 
Shilluk population was now brought under the more direct control of the Anglo 
Egyptian Government. The election of their king is now subject to the approval 
of the Governor General. 

CHRISTIAN MISSIONS 
IN THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN. 

BY CHARLES R. WATSON, PHILADELPHIA. 

The "American Mission'' of the United Presbyterian Church of North America 
and the Church Missionary Society of Great Britain are the two missionary 
agencies representing Protestant Christendom in the Egyptian Sudan. Both 
Missions began their work after the opening up of the Sudan through Kitchener's 
victory over the Mahdi forces at Omdurman : the Church Missionary Society 
in 1899 ^^^ ^® American Mission in I9CX>. In Northern Sudan they labor 
alongside of each other in a spirit of comity and cooperation, each developing 
such missionary work as the other may not have taken up at each station 
occupied by both societies. 

The stations occupied by the American Mission in Northern Sudan and the 
forces and work maintained at these stations in 191 1 were as follows: 

Khartum: An ordained American missionary; a native ordained native 
pastor; an organized native congregation with 142 members; a boys' school 
with an enrolment of 210; regular congregational services; a clinic; a boys' 
orphanage or home. 

Khartum North: Two unmarried American women missionaries and an 
American doctor; a girls' boarding school with an enrolment of 133 in both 
day and boarding departments; a boys' day school with an enrolment of 143 ; 
a clinic; regular preaching services. 

Omdurman: An ordained American missionary; a boys' school with an 
enrolment of 80; regular preaching services. 

WadMedani:A colporteur evangelist with regular preaching services; a 
mixed school with an enrolment of 8 boys and 12 girls. 
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At bar a: A boys' school with an enroknent of 87; also informal services. 

Wadi Haifa: A girls' school jost opened, and informal services. 

Port Sudan, Merowe, Suakin and Dueim: There are native Ev^- 
gelical Church members at these centers, and informal services are held at the 
first three places. 

The stations occupied by the Church Missionary Society in Northen Sudan 
and the forces and work maintained at these stations in 191 1 were as follows : 

Khartum: One unmarried English missionary ; four native Christian women 
workers; a girls' school with an enrolment of 68. 

Omdurman:A medical English missionary ; two unmarried Ekiglish women 
missionaries ; three native Christian women workers ; a girls' school with an 
enrolment of 5 1 ; a hospital and a clinic. 

Atbara: An unmarried English woman missionary; two native Christian 
women workers; a girls' school with an enrolment of 38. 

In Southern Sudan, among the pagan tribes, each Mission labors in a distinct 
territory. The American Missions's sphere of work and influence lies along the 
Sobat River; that of the Church Missionary Society lies along the upper reaches 
of the White Nile. 

The American Mission opened work at Doleib HiU, in 1902 on the Sobat 
River just six miles from where this river empties into the White Nile. The 
American force here consists of two industrial missionaries, an ordained missio- 
nary and a doctor. A regular Sabbath morning service is held, and those 
engaged in industrial work, ranging in number from ten to two hundred, attend 
daily morning service. Evangelistic itinerating is done in adjoining villages. 
A boys' school has been maintained but with some irregularity. Some 3600 
clinic patients have been treated. Agricultural and industrial training forms the 
chief feature of the Mission's work. The population of this region is from tiie 
ShiUuk tribe, but Dinka and Nuers are also reached. The Mission is about to 
open another station £Eurtiier up the Sobat River in the vicinity of Nasser, and 
a doctor and an evangelistic missionary have been appointed to tiiis task. 

The Church Missionary Society began its work at Malek, on tiie White Nile, 
about 1000 miles south of Khartum, in 1908. The Britisch missionary force 
consists of two ordained men, a lay worker, and a doctor. The work is chiefly 
among the Thain, Bor and inland Dinkas. 

The following sketch of the eariy missionary efforts of the American Mission 
will be of interest In 1899, the Rev. Andrew Watson, D. D., and tiie Rev. J. 
K. Giffen, D. D., were commissioned to visit tiie Eg3rptian Sudan and investi- 
gate the possibilities for missionary work. This missionary reconnaissance 
resulted in a recommendation tiiat the American Mission, whose work in Eg3rpt 
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extended from Alexandria to Assuan and whose Evangelical Church members 
and adherents were going into the Sudan in considerable numbers as Govern- 
ment employes, should extend its work to the Sudan. Accordingly, the Rev. 
J. H. Giffen, D. D., and Dr. H. T. McLaughlin were commissioned as the 
first missionaries of the proposedMission. They reached Omdurman in December, 
I9CX>. For some time, a rigorous prohibition of the Government forbade all 
missionary work among the Moslems of Northern Sudan. The work was there- 
fore limited to the Evangelical and other Christian communities. In March, 1902, 
work was begun at Doleib EUll, among the black tribes of. Southern Sudan. 
In establishing this mission station practically everything remained to be done. 
Houses needed to be provided; at first of mud, later of burnt brick, and later 
still of concrete. Provisions needed to be secured and gardening became a 
necessity, for no vegetables or fruit were to be had unless grown by the missio- 
naries themselves. Problems of health became acute, as life and work were 
thus undertaken in a region and a climate where hitherto no idiite community 
had established itself. To these difficulties were added those of safety from wild 
animals, and especially innumerable snakes which infested the place until the 
land was somewhat cleared by agriculture. There were also the problems of 
establishing just and sympathetic relations with the people of the neighborhood. 
The early attitude of suspicion which prevailed is well illustrated by the follow- 
ing incident narrated by the Rev. Dr. Giffen in his interesting book "The 
Egyptian Sudan. ^ 

"We had been there for some months, and thought we had gained much 
confidence from the people. We had a friend visiting us and this chief^ Ariu, 
had called in honor of our guest After some conversation, our friend said to 
Ariu: 'Now you have a good and righteous Government; it will protect you, 
and will help you; it will fight your battles if need be. And these missionaries 
will teach your children, will help you to cultivate your lands, will find a market 
for your grain, and they have The Book and will teach you of God; you ought 
now to be quiet and peaceable. Till your lands and care for your herds/ 

"After a good deal of deliberation and smoking, Ariu laid his pipe aside and 
replied: 'Master, you speak well. We had here the Turks (the old Egyptian 
Government) and ^ey said, "Be submissive to us; we will protect you, we will 
fight your battleiQoui*^ou, we will teach you of God." But they took our 
cattle, they destroyed our villages, and carried our women and children into 
slavery, and they are gone. Then came the Ansar (the Mahdists) and they 
said: "Come with us, we have a great army; we will care for you and protect 
you; we will give you plenty to eat and a good place to live; we have The 
Book and we will teach you of God^. But they slew our men, and right here 
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where thes^ missionarieB built their houses many of our men fell fighting for 
their women and children. They took away our cattle, destroyed our villages, 
carried off our women and children, and they too have gone. Now you come 
and say: "We will care for you; we will protect you; we will fight for you ; 
we have The Book; we will teach you.^ Master, you speak well; but we will 
see.' 

''This brief, pathetic story, a review of their whole history, reveals everything.^ 

The supreme problem in the new work was, however, the language, for the 
Shilluk language had never been reduced to writing, neither was any grammar 
of the language in existence. The missionaries sent to the Southern Sudan 
mission field labored successively to reduce the language to writing and to 
wozk out its grammar and vocabulaiy, but they were greatly hampered both 
by the burden of other work and by an entire lack of acquaintance with cog- 
nate African languages. However, the Rev. Ralph Carson and the Rev. Elbert 
McCreery especially were able to bring together considerable material bearing 
upon the structure and vocabulaiy of the Shilluk language, but it remained for 
the efforts with which this book is connected to set forth with adequate definite- 
ness the grammatical structure of the language. These efforts became possible 
through a generous grant made by the Trustees of the Arthington Fund, to the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the United Presbyterian Church of North America 
under whose care the American Mission in the Sudan is operated. 

Among the successes of missionary work during the brief period of about 
a decade which has elapsed since this work was begun, may be enumerated 
the following important achievements : the ministry to the religious life of many 
Christians, Egyptians, Levantines and Europeans who entered the Sudan in 
Government service; the establishment of preaching centers and of both 
educational and medical missionary institutions whose Christian influence is 
steady and £ar-reaching; the solution of problems of health, of residence and 
of agricultural possibilities; the solid foundations laid for the mastery of the 
language; the winning of the sympathy of the people; and, finally, a hopeful 
beginning in the winning of some to Chrislianity and in the awakening of a 
spirit of inquiry in a much larger circle. 

The most serious problem is the rapid advance of Islam into pagan territory 
through the aggressive efforts of Moslem traders and the pervasive influence 
of military posts at which are stationed Moslem troops. 
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SKETCH MAP 

TO ILLUSTRATE "WESTERMANN, THE SfllLLUK PEOPLE, 

THEIR LANGUAGE AND FOLKLORE". 
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FIRSTSEOTION: THE SOUNDS. 



THE VOWELS. 

Enumeration of the Vowels and their Pronimciation. 

1 • The quaUty of yowoIb is marked by sigoB below the letters, the quanHty is 

marked by signs above the letters. Long vowels are marked by a line, thus: 
a = long a. All rowels which have no mark above, are ehort. 

2 • a is the pure short "Italian*' a, the same sound as in English father, only ehart, 

while a in father is long. The short pure a does not exist in English, but in 
French, as ami, and in German hatte. Ex.: hal fence, mak catch! 

(K is a little narrower than a, but wider than ^. The Shilluk a sometimes, especi- 
ally when pronounced rapidly, has a, tendency to turn into qt, for instance lia 
"child'', and md "which", when standing in compound words, are generally 
spoken fiqt, li^ or even lie; mg, m^. 

£ (Bell <ie low-front), as in EngUsh fat, man, perhaps a little more tending to- 
wards e, as in English let, well. Ex. : itigj go ! hsf, fish-spear. 

e (Bell e mid-front) as in French Hi. This sound is not frequent Ex. : atet 
ichneumon. 

e (Bell eh mid-mixed), a very short, and ahnost voiceless sound, like e in below, 
fishes, or like a in idea. It is the so-called 'helping voweP. The short e 
does not occur at the end of a word, whereas e very often finishes a word. 
In all these cases e is written instead of e. Thus e at the end of a word is 
always to be read e. Only where e stands in the middle of a word, it is 
marked e; ex. : nek killed. 

I (Bell i high-front) like i in bit, pity; ex.: wij^ arrived, kinau thus. 

t as in beer, keen, he, but shorter; ex. : abikj/il six. 

a (Bell a mid-back), a sound between a and q, like u in but; ex.: gat river. 

Q (Bell low-back), as in not, folly; ex. : gQ him, gQl court, li^' cut. If q stands 
at the end of polysyllabic words, it is pronounced very faintly, so that often 
merely an f is heard. But on close attention one will in most cases hear the 
Q, In analogy with e, this q ought to be written ^ but as it occurs at the end 
of words with more than one syllable only (and q never occurs here), I always 
write Q instead of (^. 

like o in note, mote, but shorter and narrower, and without the final sounding 
of u^ which the English o in note has. In IVench seau, German so, ital. dolore. 
Ex. : loi club. 
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U (Bell u high-back), as in EngUsh fall, put, ex.: &tf to have not. 

u like Engl, fool, mood, bat shorter. French son. Ex. : kudQ to be silent. 

System of the Vowels. ^ . 

a 
a a 

Q £ 

e 

u f i 

u i 

Long Vowels. 4, 

All vowels, indading e, may be long. 
a (Bell a mid-back) en^. father, ital. padre, German Vater. 
Q between a and a. ahnost as a in farther; ex. : /g^ to fall. 
i ahnost as a in carefol, ai in laird, ei in heir; ex.: (^tq people, i^vig mach. 
« as a in save, bale; ex.: j/gQ to sweep. 
f: yp roads. 
i: ch\n bowels. 

i (Bell i high-front) as in meal, bear; ex.: nnq, to run. 
o (Bell o mid-back), as o in mole, note, but narrower, and without the final 

sound of u, which is peculiar to this English o; ex. : ehofi it is finished, 
fl.^nfl^'notjet 
u as 00 in fool, cool; ex.: rumQ to think. 

Remarks. C, 

1. The vowels are pronounced with a soft aspiration (the so-called gradual 
glottid). 

2. t^md u^ when standing in a closed syllable, that is a syllable ending in a 
consonant, generally are pronounced ahnost j and ii. 

3. In forming u and i the mouth is wider opened than in the formation of u 
and t; u and j may therefore be called wide vowels, while u and i are 
narrow. (In forming u &e hind-part of the tongue is raised, in forming u 
it is lowered; likewise in the formation oft the forepart of the tongue is raised, 
and in forming j it is lowered. 

4. According to Aeir place of formation in the mouth u, if and o are back (or 
velar) vowels, i^ie, ^ are front (palatal) vowels. 

5. The language has no nasal vowels. 

6. and q, e and ^ are not so strictly distinguished as is done in some other 
languages. 

WBSTKBMAinr, Tli« BUUttk P«opU. I 
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Diphthongs. 



ai as y in spy. ati as ou^ in fowl. (2^* as oi in oil. 

ou as in note, but the u sound is more distinct than in the En^sh o. 

ei almost as ei in eight, but the i is heard more distinctlj than in English; ei 

and ou are ahnost two-syllabic. 
/ . The sounds ch,], sh and i/i, when following a vowel, generally have a slight 

i sound before them, which combines with the preceding vowel to a diphthong. 
Tlus i sound is, however, not expressed in writing, because i . it occurs regulariy 
before the said consonants, and 2. some individuals pronounce it so sUghdy, that 
in some cases one may doubt, whether it really exists. ThusjoacA "home" is to 
be pronounced patch; ggch "beaten'' : ggich; baiin "to refuse'' : baiikQ. 

This % sound is best heard in those cases, where the preceding vowel is a^ ^ 
' or fr 

If, however, a vowel follows the above mentioned consonants, so that the 
word does not end in a consonant, but becomes two-syllabic, the » sound some- 
times disappears altogether. The reason for this is, the connection between the 
first vowel and the second consonant not being so narrow here as is the case 
in a monosyllabic word. Thus ^^goch" is pronounced ^^ggich", hnt ggJQ hardly has 
any » sound. Likewise '^lach** = ^^laich*', but lajq = Id-JQ without an » sound. 

Semivowels, 
y as y in yes; it has never the vocalic value as in &e English spy. 
w a^ win well; to is sometimes pronounced with almost unrounded lips, 
y and w are unsyllabic % and u. 

When following a vowel, also when beginning a word, y and w have a slight 
i and u sound before them ; thus t/it/Q to believe almost sounds iyiyQ$ war night 
and awa yesterday almost sound uwqt, autoa. These i and u sounds are not 
expressed in writing. 

Combinations of consonant and semivowel are very frequent 



THE CONSONANTS. 

Enumeration of the Consonants and their Pronimciation. 

9* 6 as in English ; Ex. : baiiQ to refuse. 

cA is a palatal t; in phonetic writing t'; it is therefore not quite the same sound 
as in church, child. The sound is articulated further back in the mouth, and 
therefore is thinner. Ex. : chgl Shilluk. See also j and th. 
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<{ as in English; Ex. : dfnQ, to fiedl; when standing between two vowels, it is 
hardly distinguishable from r. 

^ is an interdental di put the tongue between the teeth-rows, so that it b visible 
from without between the teeth, then press it lightly against the upper teeth, 
and pronounce a d. Ex. : ^i mouth. 

/as in English; sometimes/, that is, an / pronounced with both lips (while/ 
is formed by pressing the lower lip against the upper teeth, in forming /both 
lips are pressed together) is used instead of/. Ex. : /flng to divide. 

g always hard, as in garden, gold, never as in George. Ex. : g^ him. 

h occurs only in some exclamations; it is sounded a litde stronger than the 
English A in he ; e. g. h^h exclamation of surprise (tf followed by a strong 
aspiration). 

X might be called a fricative g; it is in the same relation to ^, as v is to b. It 
might be compared with the Arabic Ghain, but b much softer, and its place 
of articulation does not lie so far back in the throat as that of Ghain. Ex. : 
^01 him, Y§in thigh. In forming f the back part of the tongue has nearly the 
same position as in the pronunciation of u, but the lips are of course not 
rounded. 

^' is a palatal d; in phonetic writing d^; it is therefore not quite the same sound 
as the English j in jest, just. It is articulated a little further back in the mouth, 
and therefore sounds thinner. Ex. ijago chief. — ch Bxidj have the same place 
of articulation; the middle of the tongue's back is pressed against the hind- 
part of the hard palatum. 

k Imn are as in English. But I, when standing at the end of a word, is rolled, 
almost as the English pronounce the // in well. 

9l is a palatal n; it is pronounced like n in canon, or like Italian and French 
gn in signore, seigneur. Its pronunciation is somewhat difificult, if it stands 
at the end of a word; here sometimes foreigners pronounce li instead of li. 
This can easily be avoided by adding the so-called ^helping vowel^ to ^; 
instead of saying leii war, say leiie. Compare ako such French words as 
Compiigne, Champagne, where ako li ends a word. Ex.: ilia child. 

2^ is an interdental f^, pronounced by putting the tongue between the teeth, as 
in ^. Ex.: yaj^ ^i this tree. 

n is a velar n; it is pronounced like ng in singer, or like n in Con-go. Its pro- 
nunciation is only difficult at the beginning of a word. Divide: si-nger, and 
pronounce "nger** only; this ng is exactly the sound of n. Ex. : f§n{t to 
divide, ndlq to cut. 

p as in English. 

r is formed with the tongue's end. It is not roUed (trilled), but pronounced 
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very slightly, so that often between two vowels, r and d are hardly distingui- 
shable. 

$h is formed farther back in the mouth than the Enj^h sh. It is nearly the 
same sound as the Oerman eh in ^Heh, dieh^^; in phonetic writing f. When eh, 
sh and^' stand before the vowels a qo uu, thej are accompanied by a his- 
sing sound, so that they tend somewhat more to the English ch, sh and j, 
but they are never identical with them. 

j^ is an interdental s, it is pronounced as the sharp th in thing. 

< as in English. 

I is the interdental t; it is formed just in the same way as ^ only the tongue 
is pressed more tightly between the teeth, and thus a t is produced. 

^ is an interdental z, like th in these. 



System of the Gonsonants. 
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Remarks. 

II. I . The consonants m, n, I and r may form a syllable, thus having the quaUty 
and function of a vowel; in these cases they are designated thus : m, xhf* ll 
they may then ako have their own tones. 

2. The consonants g, k may have a twofold pronunciation. When standing before 
a velar vowel they are articulated further back in the mouth than before a 
palatal vowel; the ff in gu and i in ibu lie Siurther back than the g in ^tn, and 
k in kinau; but this difference in pronunciation is not marked by different 
signs. 

3. Double consonants are rare, but are sometimes pronounced, for instance the 
I in ChqlQ "Shilluk'^ is frequently pronounced distinctly long: ChQlln; I ako 
heard pgnnQ lum to weed grass, besides pquq; kiti i mm^klt it is raining. 
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CHANGE OF SOUNDS. 

The change of sounds takes a large and important part in the grammar of I 2 • 
the ShiUok language. 

In order to show the changes which certain sounds have undergone, it is in 
some cases necessary to take the neighbouring related languages into conside- 
ration; thej in many instances help to dear up transformations of sounds and 
to demonstrate older forms of sounds which from the Shilluk alone cannot be 
seen. 

Change of Vowels. 

Quantity. J O^ 

Long and short vowels are in Shi. not always so strictly distinguished as is 
done in other Sudan languages. There is, in certain cases, some liberty in using 
a long or a short vowel; but in other cases again the lengthening or shortening 
of a vowel means different grammatical functions. The most important of the 
changes will be given here. 

Frequently a vowel is long when standing in an open syllable, that is, a syl- 
lable ending in a vowel, but it becomes short, when standing in a closed syl- 
lable (a syllable ending in a consonant) of the same word: ydn I, but yi I; yin 
you, but yi you ; ikal boy, i^ra my hoj^jal man, jaUt man; ft not, /lj( not. 

The demonstrative n (see 138) causes the preceding vowel to become long. 
The reason for this may be that n was originally an independent word (in)y 
with a vowel of its own, the quantity of this vowel being added to the vowel 
preceding n: note man, nan this man. 

A vowel may be lengthened at will, in order to intensify the meaning of a 
word, e. g.: i kudtt he was silent; i kiidb he was silent for a long time, he re- 
mained in a deep, musing silence ; i tiffin he is strong, e nii^ he is (something) 
in a high degree; € ^gft yi rajq, or: i nit^ yi raJQ he is very, very strong in 
badness, he surpasses everything in badness, is exceedingly bad. dhiefly some 
adjectives may lengthen their vowel exceedingly, so that instead of one line 
above the vowel, two or three ought properly to be written: kieh strong kgch 
very strong, riteh bad, ritch or rhch, very bad; often when such an a^ective is 
said twice (see 151), the second time the vowel is lengthened: kieh kiehy raeh 
rikih. 

Interjections ako may have short, long or very long vowel according to the 
degree of excitement which is to be expressed. 

In fluent speech frequently a vowel is shortened, which is pronounced long, 
if the word is spoken alone. 
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In the Yocadye case the (last) vowel becomes long: nd^ man, nhti o man! 
(see ako 129). 
1 4* Regular changes of vowel-quantity take place in forming singular and plural 

of nouns, and in forming the tenses of the verb. Of these only a few examples 
are given here, for more see 123, 156 ss. 

• 

Singular short vowel Plural long vowel 

bhith-hl^h egret; br^h^hk astuteness. 

Singular long vowel Plural short vowel 

dh^lt^blik albino; giji-^ichi sword. 

In Verbs: 
yd gOJQ, lambeating yA g^h Iwas beaten yd nJ^n I kill 

yA neka ^'fi I killed a man. 
Frequently a change of quantity coincides with a change of quality; see below. 
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Quality. 

Here again the changes in the formation of singular and plural and in the 

tenses and modes of the verb are of prominent importance; a few examples 

will suffice here; for more see 124. 

It is particularly to be observed in tiie following examples tiiat, as mentioned 

above, frequentiy change of quality and of quantity coincide, and that in some 

cases a change of tone is added to tiiese two. No doubt tiiese changes have 

influenced each other, one causing, or cooperating in causing, tiie otiier. 
A most prominent change is that of a long or short a or g, and in some cases 

^ being reduced to e: 

ay e: oghk^iH crow dgwhUdgtofi frog iywak'^ywSH crane 

dldk^UH a fish. 

ay e: dULm^Umi sycomore /d{-y^< spoon kwdrjt'kiD^ pole. 

a ) ;: ra| king (older form), rid (properly rei) ^ king (present form); ra| is still 
used in a composition : ra| iQbQ king of die people, and when possessive 
pronouns are added: rfi^ my king. 

tDQtQ and wfiQ to arrive; u^{ heads, wefe nu heads of lions; dqk tiiird, 
adek three. Here always a represents die older, e die younger form. 

S ) e: b^Q to boil past bik fsdQ to be tired past fit 

fynq, to hide past fivii kg^ to bring past kil 

ksgQ to ache past kik kg^ to twist past kil 

nfigQ to kill past nik k^bn to take n. kip^ 

pdnq to fill and pekQ to fill k(idQ to bring and kelQ to bring 

fildQ to be tired and fedQ to be tired 
k^dq to twist and kedQ to twist. 

' In tome words mj mataxialB give |, where e was to be expected; this is doubtless miskeaid. 
For '^king^ rjl being introduced alreadj, I keep this orthogrsphj instead of writing r^|, ivhkk 
would be more correct 
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& i> «: ddih-idSH a mat dtif-dti^ a pot 6twtl-6twili a fish 

alibi^Hpi a bird bttUUti hawk. 

In an these cases except a few, the vowel e has high or high-low tone. Even 
in the verbs with double forms, e. g./s^ and/ec^ to be tired, the second form 
originates from a form with high tone, see 188. It is therefore hardly to be 
doubted that the high tone is the cause of the vowel being reduced to e. 
oy fy e. The singular of the noun, and the present tense of the verb end in f, 
which was no doubt originallj q. This f is very often pronounced e. The 
reason for this is that the emphasis (stress-tone) always lies on the stem-syll- 
able, consequently the pronunciation of 12 (f) is neglected and is reduced to e. 
In the first instances it is the high tone, in the last the absence of a stress, 
which causes the reduction of a full vowel to e. 

A short, pure a, when lengthened, often becomes § ; there is a general ten- I H . 
dency in the language to pronounce a long a as 3, so that it is sometimes diffi- 
cult to decide, whether one ought to write a or Q; often there are no doubt 
individual differences. 

idiwdi'^uJiwifl guinea-fowl Ml-kili fence dah^k pot 

cAft&g to mix past chapa UigQ to inherit past laka. 
But mark the opposite: liwdlo to touch past liwati ndrQ to gnari past liarj. 

Long or short a or a ) short £. Here the coincidence of change of quantity I O. 
with change of quality is the rule: a long a or 3 becomes a short ^. The shorte- 
ning of the vowel is probably the prius ; its consequence was a and q be- 
coming f. 

md and mi which ^ and li^ child 

kepa and kep^ because jag^ BndjiJcQ to rule 

kadq and k^ to go kwal^ and kwtitQ to steal 

luKui and Iwffi poor, worddess gioaiiQ to err, past gtoffik 

gwoTQ to snatch, past gw^r morm^k aunt 

yoiryG^ tree ya and yana (from yana) to be 

Iflgit and l^kg, to dream yl^ and y^ to open 

pSiis and p^lcQ to fill 2g^ and l^p^ mud. 

But mark : r<ieh bad rt^ to become bad ; aiih-^Miik hat; ye^^ boat 

In the double forms of verbs the form with a is the primitive, from which 
that with £ is derived; see 188. 

a and e change in: ndjn and ni;g to know. I Q. 

e and t change in: iuH-itit mangouste aninjt^nin red ant iwH-dto^ a mat 
t and e change in: wi^ to exchange past taela 

RbQ to come stealthily past Upa. 

vice versa: yii-^y^ scorpion, y^hyU * welL 
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f and £ change in: rino to run; past a rgfiL 

o and u, u change in: ggrq and gurq to tattoo, r^mQ and rumQ to meet 

bkitdit^kfttii hedgehog mQffft-fnuki beer kQchnkuchi axe. 
vice versa : kudQ to pull out, past kola, fudq \ to puU 

nudQ to cut, past Agfa foj^ j out 

lugQ to turn past iQffi; rum-orom nose. 

and fi change in : dnM-^n^i a knife ehdr-eh^ yulture 

bih^b^ boil; and: tocA^toocA gun; this last example suggests 
that was changed into q bj an inserted a. 
and u change in: ioc^ to fiiwten n. k&d^; chudQ and ehdlq to avenge, 

ifcuno and k5^ to blow up. 

20. The vowels ^ and q can in many cases be shown to be not primitive. 
^ <a. 

l^k tooth Any. lak wilQ to travel Ba. wala 

Icffia gourd Ju. ibano k^h \ bitter, Nu. 1 ibo^al 

nto^h smell Any. ntiHzt j sharp j sharp 

nsnq, to sleep Nu. nalu ripio to see Nu. nale 

kwsn bread Ju. Ati;^ Nr. kwan. Bo. /:oa 9^g much Nr. ntvan 

h/ffi horse Ju. akaja Ga. ibaiia; (cAur« fat Nr. ehwai) 

antoffi four Nr. ntoan ny^ metal Ju. ga/ika. 

In these words the form with a is doubtless the older one; in Shi. a has, 
from reasons not known, changed into ^ (or e). 

21. ^ < w. 

jjli to be heavy Any. pydk 

(ek to be hard Di. tyek (tysJ^f) Bo. tigo 

pieliQ, pyichQ to ask Ba. pija 

rpoQ blood, Ba. rtma. Bo. trama^ Nr. ry§m. 

These words have originally the vowels ia, of which i probably is the oldest; 
see Bo. tigo and Ba. pija^ rima, here the second vowel, a, is not yet added. 
When a was su£Sxed, the first vowel, i, became unsyllabic, that is, it turned 
into y; this form is preserved in pyaJc; a was then assimilated to t (y) and thus 
turned into £.* tysk^ pyichq, ry§m; finally in Shi. the y was absorbed wholly by 
S» and i remained ; but, as the examples show, in many words both forms, i 
and yfiy are still existing. 

22. Q(^wa OT ua. 

to OT u preceding an a has often assimilated the a, so it became g; in certain 
cases the u or u; has then been wholly absorbed by q, so that ua, tra ) ur^ ) g. 
Compare the following examples: 
tod and wi we; wd is the primitive, wn the influenced form; likewise: gwatiQ 
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and gwqAq, to scratch, nudj2 to cut, nalQ, to butcher, n^^ to cut. 

jg to die Ba. tuAu tMq to dive Di. ruHxii 

ywqno to C17 Ga. ywak IwgkQ to wash Nr. 2aA Ba. lalaju 

horn afternoon Ga. abvoar tq^ thirst Ga. orwctrJn. ryau 

abwqk maice Any. abiteh ^wqIq \ to bear, Ga. liwala 

kwQTQ cotton Ga. waro (beget 

ffSJ& ^^ ^®*^ ^7- 9^^ B^- 9^ ^^ what Nr. nu^ Di. aia 
dbi^gu man Ga. ehwa Nr. cAau y^ road yu toeA narrow road 

chwify to call Nr. chal ogwok fox Nr. ^uKiiL 

In these words n is evidentljr an original a; in Shi. the a has in all cases 
be^i assimilated bj the preceding u or ti;^ while in other languages the primitiye 
a is preserved. In Shi. nudj2 "to cut^, the vowel, a, is not jet added; in nolo, 
"to butcher^, the su£Sxed a has dropped the u; here is no assimilation, but sim- 
ply die efision of u; idiereas in nf^ both vowels are contracted to one; an 
analogous case is anq idiat; the primitive vowel is u: Nr. nu iHiat; later an 
a was added; before diis a the primitive vowel u dropped in Di.: ma what; 
in ShL both vowels were first assimilated and then contracted: no, (the be- 
ginning a does not belong to the stem, see 124) what Note also yq road, but 
yu toeh narrow road, and yu Fakgi the way to F., from original yu; dus older 
form is preserved in connections of the word with a determinalive; later ao a 
was added, whidi united widi uto q. 

Compare also the following words: 2 3 • 

omQrQ roan antelope Ju. omar 

yemq wind Ga. yamo 

ok^ blossom DL gak. 

These either have the same origin as the examples given above, the Wf u 
having beoi dropped in both respective languages, or the original vowel is 
simply Of which, for reasons unknown, has become q in ShL 

It is of course probable that, in analogy with the development shown above, 
many, if not all, words with wq, y^ and perhaps also those with q, t had the 
original vowel a, or wa, ia, tfaou|^ this a may no more be visible now in any 
of the related laagoages. 

Some of these words show that the first of die two vowels (ux, ya) was i, «, 2^* 
and that the a was added later; compare nudo, nolo, iiQift; uyiatudft goose, 
DL twol (twi^t)j Nr. twgr; nmdft and atudu »re the eldest forms; dieo a was 
suffixed, see above; in Kr. twgrt <mi became u^ } wq, whereas in ShL aiudit was 
preserved, no second vowel being added here. 

If a is a seeondaiy vowel, it nntst of eoorse have been added for a eertais 
purpose, by adding it ihe meaning of the word mnst ondergo a change; this is 
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the case in nu(22 to cut and lia^g to batcher. For more examples of the addition 
of a second vowel see 70. 

A good example for w being dropped altogether in Shi. is this : mago, to catch, 
Ga. mdkOf Ba. mok^ Di. mwQk ^ ^mua or ^mwa. 

A different evolution have 
l(u^ male, Di. wton; chgnq, to heap up, assemble, Di. tochan. Here again the 
primitive vowel is a^ as is evident from wchan; now an u — in Di. preserved 
BAw — was j>r«fixed to the stem, and in Shi. was received into the stem, so 
wchan ) chwgn^ wton ) twQj^, See also the formation of the passive 173 ss. 

So we have two forms of adding a second vowel to the stem : 

a) consonant -j- vowel + vowel: < + u -j- « ) *w^* ^'^(b te; 

b) vowel + consonant -}- vowel: u -\- t -\- ay wta^ twa, twQ, tq. 

Assimilation of Vowels. 

Some assimilations are treated above : ta ) t^ y^; tta y tiq, tog. Others are : 
wich head and wueh; wifm to airive, and trtfjfi- i has been assimilated bj the 

preceding w and thus become u; 
ya u "I shall^ is often pronounced yo u, ya u; 
bugin "there is not**, and biffin; 
bu "not to be**, and boffon "there is not^ (,bu -{■ ffgn'^ 
yiffO, to become, and ynffn; 
tysl foot, tyala mj foot; 
biinin it is, and b^n; 
ki rf "with its body** becomes ig ra; 
yi ri why you, but i r^ why he; 

ki "and**, but: wti hi bo^ you and the smith: t is assimilated to the preceding u. 
^n this, ini that; an t has been afiSxed to an, and has turned the a to £. (Note 
the change of tone in this last example : the low tone designates the nearer, the 
high tone the fiurther distance). 

Contraction and Elision ofVowels. 

Some have been shown above: ia ) ya, ya^ ^; ua^ wa, wq ) q. Others are: 
y{ u "you will** ) yH. mi &% his mother ) mffi. m ^ his father ) wffi. 

Where two vowels of different words meet together, generally one is dropped: 
kwarn a my grandfather ) hwdra. 

kwarQ i thy grandfather ) kwari, and likewise all these connections. 
afoaehi ak these rabbits y afoach ak. 
yi gwok ang^ what are you doing y yi ffwq nqf 
yi kobq adi what do you say y yi kgh adi, or: yi ko dit 

In the nasalization of final consonants a final vowel is dropped : joffQ chief y 
jan; see 127. 
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Change of Semivowels. 

In forminglhe smgiilftr and pfaml of noons and the tenses of Terbs, frequent 2o. 
changes of s^niyowds are to be observed. As is said above, the semivowels 
tpttiUn a word are probabty original vowels, w (^u^y (^L In many of those 
cases where the « or i had a Idgk Ume, it has not become a semivowel, bat has 
retained its original form. If the u, i with a high tone did become a semivowel, 
its tone was transfeired to the following vowel ; it is sometimes difificoh to decide 
wheAer one ooj^t to write uit or wq. 

A few examples of the changes may be given here; for more see 124 '^ ^\ 2Q. 
it and wo: gqgn to work passive gw$h ig&g to speak passive hwip 
6ffwSk^ffii jackal dpv^i ^^ cock 

t^ and kwsdQ to drive okwgr^iiTi servaL 

vice versa: mbl>^me^k dog-head fish. 

o and wo: ho^ and kwotkq to help notn and nwotQ to spit 

vice vena: kwoi-'iot shield. 
WQ, wo and uq, mo: ^w<^ sitio|fi and ikufgi to show. 

The vowel u has heexk preserved in : 3 

faf^fi^ to taste, past a kwona; kwcJQ to sew, n. hiiji^, 
^wQbq to knead, n. iku^; 
gwbh-gubk dog; fardm-facdrnt chair; fojn and tAhjh to tie. 

Changes between ^ and yt: 3 ^ • 

geiQ and gytdo, to bnild; k^dq and fyedQ to dig 
fyir-Jhi back-bone; n^r^ to let the milk down, nyi^ to milk. 

Hie vowel i has been preserved in: 
g etp to sacrifice, and gl^; bb^chnobiSch reed 
lyeeh'-lQek elephant; hf^ to refiise, n. H^. 

y ^ w: yei sonl Di. wei gwilq and gyil(t ring 3 ^ * 

gyinq fowl Any. gwff^Q fyfidg to refuse Oa. kwero 

lyV^ to save Nr. Iw^ fyou heart DL ptocm 

hfffi horse Any. oiio^. 

In most of these words the cause of w being transformed into y may be the 
following vowel i, e, which, being palatal, assimilated w into die palatal y. 
Elision of an original w: 

wcTQ and otq to send, M^ relative by marriage Oa. wor. 3 3 * 

leii war Gk. Itce^ Ju. {i9t»i ^ people Ba. yioM 

<^ skin Ga. odwel tgn egg. Nr. tegii 

n^iQ much Nr. lUoan <>M^fi to catch DL mao^ 

M^ili} is probably ^ ^ny^ ^ ^liwffi ^ ^litooift. 
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In many of these examples it is to be noted that ofiten a vowel preceded 
by a semivowel is short, but when the same word appears without a semivowel, 
the vowel is long: the quantity of the semivowel is added to that of the voweL 
34-* EUsion of y: yin and in he. 

Change between Wy y and r. — Though r is not a semivowel, it is to be 
treated here. 

In a considerable number of words these three sounds may be interchanged 
at will. Compare what is said of the nature of ;* in 9. y and w are closely related 
(they are interchanged in just the same way in Ewe); now the friction which 
is produced in forming y is, by some individuak, transferred from the back- 
mouth to the point of the tongue, the velar friction becoming a Ungual one, 
that is, instead of ;* an r is pronounced. 

wqt^ yot, ru}Qt house ummQ, yumq and rumQ to finish 

ummQ, yumQ and rumQ to cover woniQ^ yov^Q &nd rgmQ to carry water 

yeJQ and rejQ fish toor and ror kings 

wa, tJDO we, Di. yok yoiiQ and rofifi to elect. 

y does not stand before t^ o, and seldom before u; here w takes its place: 
Hayglorifiavmli axe ; yif &nd w^ a season, yqdQ and widfi to pound. 
In yir-wof the change from yXow has caused a change from « to 0. 
3 5 • Change between y and y: 

yi and yin he ; yAl Di. ya, 

y sometimes corresponds to j in Nr. and Any. : 
yan I Nr. jan ya^ tree Nr. ja^^ 

yin you Nr. jin yiep taQ Nr. jip 

yQ road Any. jq yQtno wind Any. jamq 

ywono to cry Any. jwqkQ and junQ. 

Here probably y is the older sound; compare the analogous case, where in 
^ Shi. a^ turns into y : 46. 
30. When a noun ending in u receives a vowel-sufiSx, a u^ is inserted between 

both; nu lion nuwi lions; or, if u is part of a diphthong, it becomes w: fydu 
heBxtj/ydioi my heart; see 135. 

Change of Consonants. 

Interchange. 
3 / * Some consonants may be interchanged at will, one individual preferring the 

one, another the other consonant; ofken the same individual in the same words 
now uses the one, a little while later the other consonant. The younger generation 
of the people, and chiefly all strangers speaking the language, prefer the 
tive sounds. 
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These consonants are : 

eh and th ^ and ^ { and ji p and/ or/. 

According to the general laws of evolution in African languages, ch^^p are 
to be regarded as the older, bH ji g and // as the younger sounds. — t never 
diaoges with its corresponding sound, which would be s; the natives are not 
able, unless e:!q>resslj taught, to pronounce an $. 



38. 



Assimilation. 

The consonants k ch Up, when standing <xt the end of a word, can be pro- 
nounced in two wajs. They are voiceless, that is a real k eh tip \a to he pro- 
nounced, if I. the word stands alone or at the end of a sentence; 2. if it is 
followed by a voiceless consonant. They are voiced, that is, they are to be 
pronounced g j d ^b i. if they are followed by a voiced consonant, 2. if they 
are followed by a vowel (an exception to this rule see 139 and 143). But these 
eansanante are always written voiceless. This rule is suggested merety by practical 
regards: it would, for instance in school-practice, be troublesome, to write the 
same word with different sounds. 

Keal pronunciation Usual writing 

^g jal dgk jal the catde of the man 

dok itn ioh ^Q, the catde of the people 

rid l^bQ rj( IsbQ the king of the people 

rjl jg fii& the king died 

kwgb obwoh kwgp obwoA the talk of the stranger 

kwup tirQ kwQp ism the talk of the people. 

If one consonant of a word is interdental, the rest of the consonants in the 39* 
same word, Mt^d or n, become in most cases likewise interdental: 

datj^ man, di^ to make straight, ^odtn hot season, ^^ to suck, ^uo^ to rise, 
tatfi4* * P^^^ ^^^ pulling boats ; in some connections even the consonant of 
another word may become interdental: ya^ tree, duQii large, yaj^ ^tu(tn a large 
tree; between 2^ and ^ the tongue does not change its position. But observe: 
fa tyikt heel, literally "base of the foot'', here each of the two words is still 
felt as independent, therefore no assimilation takes place. 

Assimilation is ako to be observed in the law of nasalization : ^O* 

i-f-n)n cA-f-n)fi 

< + «>* < + »>» 

p-fn>m gQ + n} n 

ifi + n)^ dq + nyn 

#2 + «>l? hn + nym 

Examples see 140. 
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Consonants influenced by vowels. 

A I • a) A mute voiceless consonant standing between vowels generally shows a 
tendency of becoming voiced. Thus nearly in all verbs in the present tense 
the second consonant is voiced: ^3429 godq^ ffOffib ^^ otc.; and in those 
which have preserved a voiceless consonant, often, when the word is spoken 
rapidly, the consonant is pronounced almost voiced, or at least not nskt etc., 
but as a somewhat hard g, dy etc. (what in German phonology is called 
"voiceless lenis**). 
b) See 38. 

4^* Change between voiced and voiceless consonants. 

1. See 26, Assimilation. 

2. See 41, Consonants influenced by vowels. 

3. Sometimes the consonant beginning a word shows a change between voiced- 
ness and voicedlessness: 

BaehodQ and Pachodq, Fashoda d^kigi and t^kiffi dura-stick 

M and pi, or /i not ^k mouth Any. tQk; dak pot Nr. j^ffJb 

gi they, probably reduced from kw^; see 131. 

4. In the formation of plural a voiced consonant often turns voiceless : afudQ 
pi. ajuti; see 107. 

4-3* Combination of Consonants. 

The Shi. does not combine two or more consonants in a word without mn 
intervening vowel. A consonant may be combined only with one or more vo- 
wels or with a semivowel, never with a second consonant 
4.4* Jihi the connection of noun and possessive pronoun or in the formation of 

plural two consonants meet together, one is always dropped: 
lial boy lial ra my boy ) lidra yin^ fisherman plural yii^ ^ *yif^ 

lial ri thy boy ) fiari yeeh belly plural yfif < *y^H 

paeh village pack ra his village ) pdr§, dy^l goat plural dy^k ^ ^dyslk 
wich head plural u>at ^ *waehi Iwql gourd plural Igt ^ HwQlt 

An n has been dropped in certain cases of genetive-formation, fyk n ffru 
becoming ^k (jtq; see 127. 
As* If two consonants of two different words meet together, 

a) both consonants may be preserved; this is generally the case, when the first of 
the two consonants is a liquid or a nasal one ; jal tnikQ some man ; Ool baiku 
a proper-name, Agun jvogk a proper-name ; but ig^ gin "where are Ifaey^ 
becomes ig^ gin; and kal wun your fence ) kal un. 

b) the 'helping voweP is inserted: l§ch tooth, Ufhe lyech the tooth of die ele- 
phant; see 127. 
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c) a mute conBonant is sometuneB dropped: 
^ib cattle, ^ rij^ cattle of the king 
foch Tillage pa rj( village of the king 
hat arm ha jal arm of the man. 

d) ch tarns into y^ that is, an onsjUabic ii 
wich head toiy pam head of the table 
yech middle yey nam middle of the river. 

Changes of single consonants. AO« 

k. An original k is dropped in : 
tro, u^ we Nr. kgn ^ *iktr(2^ trarQ shoe Nu. kwari 

miifi bird Ba. kwen orap spider Nn. karabe 

um nose Ju. ibum wumQ to cover and ibumg ^ ^ibtmiiiH^. 

The opposite state is in : 

kwoTQ cotton Oa. toaro koAn to po^ oat Ga. 01^ ^ *kwoi^Q. 

Perhaps the primitive state in all these words is a beginning ho. 

An original k has tamed into eh in 

ehsyi to walk Di. kat, kawt kgch bitter Nn. kagal, stem^kak 

kuHuh leopard Bo. kogo, Ba. koka. 

An original k has tamed into t in aUZt< bat, Di. aUch, Ga. oKi; here k^ ch 

y tfk being the oldest, t the joangest form. 
g. A primitive ^ has tamed into j: 

ji people, Ba. gwea tribe. 
eh. eh has become y in connections described in 127. 
j. J has become y in tro/g aant, and wai (toay). 
t d, and | ^ 

1. At the beginning of a word; ty r. 

r^niQ blood Bo. trama vQmQ and tgmfi to fetch water, Ga. hoomo. 
^ y r: pimQ and rumQ to finish. 

2. Within or at the end of a word. 

t ) r: dwatQ and dwevQ to wish, fy^ and tffrQ to carry; ^fir and gut comer. 
t, dy I: k^Q and kllq to throw kwdtn and iboaZg to steal 

kwQjtQ to drive past ifctrg^a tjdn to shave and Zyl2g 

notQ to spit past lioZ ys^ to curse and yfl^ 

ffodo to scratch past ^gZ gUbidQ to wink with the lips, ^w^Zgtowink. 

tf ^y r: nejjq to laugh, n. nyirit yH^io. to out, past a yiffr 

rjl king pi. ror, obs^ and byffr^ womb 

rojJlQ thirst Ga. orwor 

wQl steer, but ware ggt, and uTgr nam tai a certain kind of steer. 

WEBTEBMAHir, Th« BUUsk P«oplt. 2 
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Concerning t^ r (and {) ^^) ^^ ^^^^7 ^® remarked that in Nr. a final t 
is followed by a strong hissing sound, which sometimes tarns into a rolled r, 
and thus makes the t disappear altogether. In the same way t may have be- 
come r in Shi., the tr in Bo. meaning an intermediate stage between t and r. 
{ ^ ) I: ta^ to cook, past 01 tvi^ to change, past toeku 

More examples for these changes are to be seen in 182; there ako the func- 
tions of some of the changes are described. The changes of consonants into 
the corresponding nasal sounds are treated in 140. 

The changes o{tdf^dtoi.r,2,l, and 3. n are doubtless to be traced back 
to different causes. — Observe also that t { at the beginning of a word change 
into r only, in the middle or end of a word they may change to r or to /. 



INTONATION. 

4" / * As in other Sudan languages, the intonation is an important and essential part 

in Shilluk grammar. Without paying close attention to it, it is not possible to 
master the language. Intonation is not to be confounded with accentuation, 
which means the stress laid on a particular syllable or word. Intonation means 
exclusively the highness or lowness of a syllable compared with other syllables. 
Each syllable has its own tone, which cannot, as is the case in European lan- 
guages, be changed at will, but is altered only under certain conditions. 

The tone can lie on vowels, and on consonants which have the function of 
vowels : (i m / f*. K in diphthongs only the first vowel has a tone-mark, it is 
understood that the second vowel has the same tone. 

The Shi. has three original tones: a high tone, marked thus: d, a low tone: 
i, and a middle tone : i. Two tones, and in some cases even three, may com- 
bine on one syllable. Generally it is the high and the low tone, which unite on 
one syllable ; so we have the combinations low-high d (rising tone) and high- 
low S (falling tone). In the first case the vowel begins with a low tone and 
then rises ; in S it is the reverse : at first a high tone, which is lowered at the 
close of the sound. According to my observation in both cases the high tone 
is of longer duration than the low, and it seems to me that a particular stress 
lies on it (see below). 

There are also combinations of the high and middle tone d, these are fairly 

frequent, whUe I have not met with a middle and high tone. One example of 

three tones on one syllable is given below. 

AQ« The rising and the f&lling tone generally occur on syllables with a long vowel, 

but they are also met with on short vowels, just the falling tone often does so. 
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In this case the high tone is dearly prevalent, only just before the sound is 
stopped, the tone is lowered. 

It is difficult to describe the tones or to give analogies for their pronunciation C O. 
from European languages. In this particular case it is still less advisable, as the 
aalfaor of this book does not write in his own language, and does not feel suffi- 
ciently acquainted with English to give examples from it for iUustrating the 
pronunciation of the tones. 

[The English as well as other European languages does have different 
tones, one syllable or word being pronounced higher than others. The 
difference between European and Sudan languages is, that in the first 
the observation of the tone is not indispensable in speaking, the mean- 
ing of a word is not altered, whether it be pronounced with a high or 
a low tone; but in Sudan languages the tone is just as essential and inte- 
gral as are vowels and consonants. Two words with the same sounds, 
but different tones, are quite different words, which in their etymology 
and meaning have nothing to do with each other, the conformity in the 
sounds is in this case to be considered as mere accidentaL — On the 
other hand in European languages the itrtBB or strength laid on a word is 
essential, it distinguishes the syllable or word which conveys the chief 
thought from those which are less important] 
Only some examples of each tone and combination of tones are given here ; 
their pronunciation must be acquired by hearing them from the natives. The 
student should let a native pronounce these and other examples repeatedly, 
so long till he is not only able to hear the differences, but to imitate them to 
the satisfaction of the native. (To do that, one must really try to wholly quit 
the European mode of pronouncing a word; to give one example: When we 
pronounce a single word, or, the last word of a sentence, we generally lower 
the tone of the sound; the Shi. cannot do so, unless the word has alow tone; 
if it has a high tone, he will pronounce it high, whether it stands at the end of 
a sentence or not ; just mark the first examples which follow here.) 

Examples. 5 * 

Sigh tone: Uh war, fih ground, ydn I, gin they, dyil goat, 6bii foam. 
Low tone: tirh people, inhn now; ^an cattle, pi water. The high and low 
tone are easily distinguished, when both meet together: dkyil one, ddik three, 
tyilit foot, pi. tyil; kd i kb and he said; yefik iik these chiefs. 

Middle tone: is not so easily distinguished, and may be confounded with the 
high tone. Examples : 6fwi^ cock ; the second tone is a litde lower than the 
first, yet it is distinctly not low ; git pi. gUt riverbank; k^fA in order that. 
Bieing tone: gi bin all of them, 6fwij^ hyena; (these examples are easy, be- 
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cause a high tone precedes the lisiDg one, the tones are like this : ^; mark the 
di£Ference between "cock" and ''hjena''!}; fdk a water-pot, yq road, Ddk a 
proper-name. 

Falling tone: i tSk he is absent, tfk is hard. When a high tone is followed 
bj a low tone in the foUowing syllable, the hi^ tone itself sometimes is lowered 
at its end, so that instead of *dbiL, sometimes *dbi^ is heard. 

Biffh and middle tone: dwin when ? toU ki m|fi jou and who ? I jes. 
Highrhuh-high tone: dut dowry. 

In the texts and didionarj the high-middle tone is generaUj rendered hy 
high-low tone. 
C 2 • Examples of words which have the same sounds but di£Ferent tones : 

6pv^ cock ip^lf hjena l^ hot season liU a small lisard 

lini nebbak-tree Idnit to spend the md which md aunt 

night mar green mdr because 

ftiti skin Idh spitde dkok a fish ^l egret 

l^lit flint-stone ttlit to be smooth toitn year vnin eye. 

3 3 * ^^^ '^^^ words are not nearly so firequent here as they are in western Sudan 

languages ; this is so chiefly firom three causes: 

I. the words consisting of only one consonant and one vowel, which prevail 
in the western Sudan, are not numerous in the eastern languages, these last 
having augmented the primitive stem by prefixes and chiefly by sufiGxes ; 
see 63. These additions were in most cases a sufiScient means for distingui- 
shing the stems firom each other, thus the distinction by tone became io 
many words superfluous, and consequently disappeared, or was mechanised. 
34* ^- '^ ^® eastern languages, at least in some of them, the tone developed inta 
quite a different function, which the western Sudan languages do not have. 
Here the tone is exclusively etymological, that is two or more words which 
have the same sounds but are of quite different etymology, are distinguished 
firom each other by different tones. In the eastern languages this function ia 
also preserved, but it is almost being suppressed by the grammatical function 
of the tone, that is, grammatical categories are expressed by difference of tone. 
Copious examples for this rule, which is a characteristic feature of the Shi.^ 
are given in 122 ss. 
3 S * ^ ^^'^ illustrations will sufiSce here : 

a) singular and plural by different tones : 

hy^ pi. hy^ horse dbk pi. d^k pot 

byiUt pi* byil dura jhch pi. jdch shoulder 

hii pL b^ net 60r pi. 6^ ford 

^k pi. ^k mouth aUtn pL aUtn somersault. 
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b) the Yocatiye always receives high tone on the last syllable : 

6^ smith, but in addressing: 6^/ o smith! 
fnd,ylt mother, but in addressing: mhyil o mother! 
nhti man, but in addressing : nhtt! o man ! 
D&k a proper-name, but in addressing: DAgi! o Dsk ! 

c) The personal pronouns have high tone; see 130. Note also the mechanized 
tone in the possessive pronouns and the numerab, 134, 152. 

d) the tenses and modes of the verb are distinguished by tone : 
to eat: present active ehdmiti passive ehdm^ verbal noun: ch&m 
to work: present active gflghs passive gw^K verbal noun: gwftk. 

3. Into the Shi. the accentuation or stress (the dynamic tone) has, probably by 
hamitic influence, been introduced, and it is often difficult to distinguish 
intonation from accentuation. This is not so much the case in single words, 
but in groups of words, in which stress is lud on a particular word ; generally 
this is a word with high tone, so that high tone and stress unite on the same 
word or syllable; and on the other hand, a stress fidling on a low tone, raises 
die tone of the syllable. 
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The intonation is in Shi. not of that regularity which is found in the western 
Sudan languages. Though most changes obey fixed laws, yet many seem radier 
arbitrary, and I have sometimes met with the baffling fact diat a word or a 
connection of words were, at different times, pronounced widi different tones. 
OeneraDy a word, when pronounced sinj^e, has its fixed tone, but in connection 
widi odier words the intonation changes veiy strongly, adapting itself to or 
contrasting with, its neighborhood {rhythmical tone). 

Most of the changes may be classified under two headings, vis. assimilations 
and dissimilations. 

Assimilation of Tones. S^* 

^ pl* yU ^^9 bu^ yiki ^C^ ®^^n o^ ^^ horse 

hhttk pL ilAk flower, but hhjhi yaf blossoms of the tree 

i^ pL if^ bag; but d£(p^ nitti the bags of the man. 

In afl these words the plural has low tone; but in connecting the words widi 
a genetive, a hif^toned S is added; the high tone of this e caoses the preceding 
syllable to become also high. 

g4bk dogs d my, gu6kd my dogs ; this is analogous to the preceding examples. 
ki "and'', i "he*', kb "said*' but connected: ki i kb. 
yi I giyb work, yS gig^ I am working; the low tone of ^^^^ causes the A of 
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yi to add a low tone to its high tone; this low tone on S is, howerer, pro* 
nonnced but very {amtlj, sometimes only i is heard. 

Dissimilation of Tones. 
39* ^^^ thing hn this, but gin hn this thing, gilc hlc these things. 
i/khn crocodile hn this, bnt lidn hn this crocodile. 

Here the reason of the low-toned noun becoming high-toned is the stress 
which is laid on the noun. 

Many references to intonation will be found in the following paragraphs, they 
are treated there together with the grammatical functions thej exercise. 
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Accentuation. 

In words with more than one syllable the accent (or stress) lies on the stem- 
syllable. When a syllable with low tone has the accent, this low tone frequendy 
becomes high. 
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SECOND SECTION: 

FORMATION OF WORDS. 
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The stems of the Shilluk-words are monosjUabic. A word may consist in 

1. a vowel. 
d sign of the past, d it is, S which, i forming the fatore; and the personal 
pronouns when sufiSxed : a, t, s.1 but these last, being unseparablj connected 
with another word, are not independent words ; and the rest are likewise 
mere particles ; no noun or verb in Shi. consists in a vowel only. 

2. a consonant and a vowel. ^ 
This is the oldest form of the word in the Sudan-languages (oomp. Die 03* 
Sudansprachen, page 14), but is not very firequent in Shi. now. Examples: 

bhy ft noty bt in order to, &i!f to have not, eha time, cha to be going to, ehi 
wife, ch^ to begin, ehu bones, diL to have, dk sign of perfect, c^ but, ga piece, 
copy, gi they, go^ him, gu a big fish, jt people, iba to go, kA place, H with, 
ho to say, hk thief^ md aunt, ma because, mi mother, nd as, ni as, il/ to use, 
lia child, nu lion, pi water, ri why, wd we, wti you pL, yi I, ^ you, yo 
road. 

Not in all these words the primitive form, consonant 4~ vowel, is original, 
some are apparently shortened firom longer forms, but in others it is not 
clear, whether the short forms are mutilated firom longer ones, or whether 
the words consisting in more than one consonant and one vowel have evol- 
ved firom the corresponding primitive forms. Compare these examples : 
bh, fh not, /d| it is not chi wife — chyek wife . 

l^ in order to, probably firom hia ch^ to begin — chagq^ to begin 

to come chu bones, sing. cKogo, 

hi to come — hia to come gi thing — gin thing 

hi to have not — h^ghq, to have not ka place — hcuch place 
cha time — firom ehxm ''day, sun*' ita to go — ^oa^ to go 

chja to be going to — cAaiTig to be fe> to say — ifcoftg to say 

going to ma because — mar because. 

3. a consonant and a diphthong. ^ 
hai buttermilk, hf^ mosquito, hii net, ^t game, lAu doth, J^u far, lau spitde, O^ • 
nau thus, 'Aau cat, y^' boat, yf^ hair. 

4. a consonant and two vowels. OC)» 
hia to come ; this is probably derived firom hi to come. ^ 

5. a consonant, vowel, and consonant. This is by far the most fire- ^/* 
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quent fonn; it may be called the characteristic form of the word in Shi., 
about 90 % of all tiUm^ of the language having this form. 
haJt arm, hiik fence, Mii a cow, lAn behind, &ar long, h§ch bundle, hfj, spear, 
hql a mat, gql fence, hal fence, hqf^ rain, etc. 

In mj comparative study "Die Sudansprachen^, I have shown the original 
word in Sudan to consist in one consonant and one vowel, all other ele- 
ments in a word being later additions. As is seen under 2., this original form 
is not frequent in Shi., the standard form being here consonant -|- vowel -{- 
consonant. Accordingly these words ought to be demonstrated as having 
evolved from words with one consonant and one vowel only; the second 
consonant should be traced as a later element. That is, however, until now 
possible only in a small minority of cases. This may be explained from the 
fact that the eastern Sudan languages have, for a comparatively long time, 
had their own development, separate from that of the western languages, and 
under the influence of languages of different character. 

I have found, however, a number of words which, being identical in their 
first consonant and vowel, and differing only in the second consonant, have 
the same or a similar meaning, which makes it probable that they are of one 
origin, and consisted originally in one consonant and one vowel, but diffe- 
rentiated their meaning by adding a second consonant. In some of tiie 
examples there is a semivowel between the first consonant and the vowel, 
which, according to 21, 22, has arisen from a vowel, so tiiat here two vowels 
are to be supposed. 
Examples. 

hogo^ to make a fencel _ f§chq, I \ (.^f^^Juh witii 

te/ff to tie togettier p **^ fylcho, ) *^ "^ I tiie supposed 

bano, \ \ ftvm to gainsay! meaning of "to 

^^ I to make* mistake K»j_ y^ to Ke Jsay" 

haJQ, to err j fogo, to be bruised) 

cKok it is finished \ _ fojn to rub, brush/ > f^* *^^ 

chdli it is finished / > gddQ to loosen \ 

chwQbd to pierce 1 goiiQ to loosen J ^ ^^ ^^^ 

ehwayd to pierce j> ^ ^^^ kdgo, \ \ 

gsdi to scratch, dig| kiffn ] *« »«J»«' P*^ I < *As 

go^ \ I haJQ to bite, ache pain I 

gwa^ j^ «^**^^ [ < *^^ HtQ to throw \ 

ggbq to scratch j J^ to dash, shatter, splitj > ^ 

fygn to be sharpl A:a to go 1 

/Sfe knife |<*^ itojicife^fc togoJ<**^ 
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ko^Q, to blowi 
kmt to blow/ <**^ 

kwarq )poIe<*iua 

iu tiiief I 
kwalu to8ted}<**^*^ 
kwMq to takei 

faooyg to herd 1 

faoodg to driye, herd j > ^"* 
mtogiig to plaster 1 
milg topkster p**^**^ 
fiuf because \ 
mdr because J ^ 



^ma 



nqgq to vomiti 

noiQ, nwoiQ to spit | ^ ^*^ 

iu^fi» fe^ split ^ *ia 

Jy>Qjq \ 
pakQ [to thank <<:piki 

rs&S to string beadsi 
rgtg to sew I \ '^ 

ipiQ to pour out drop| 

by drop \i^ 

iffi^ to strain beer J 
iQnQ to pick I 

tufOTQ to pick, gather, w ^lya 

clean | 

woffq to poll outi 
tocrfitopiilloiitf<**«^'«^ 



awa 



awa yesterday | 
ai0or-awa die day beforei / 
yesterday j 

6. Consonant, semivowel, and vowel, ^diich may again be followed 
by another augment 
These forms are also veiy fireqaent. 

Aioagrandfiidier, im some, iioot shield, ^nogiwork, ivH^talk, Iwak cow-house, 
Iw^ gourd, hwaek leopard, kwalQ to steal, kwakii to embrace, kwanq to swim; 
fyc^hq to ask, lytdq to refuse, gyinq fowl, tyelQ foot, etc. 

In 21, 22 I have, with Ae help of related languages, tried to show tfiat in 
many, if not in all, cases the semivowel is to be traced to an original vowel, 
so tfiat here also the primitive stem would be one consonant and one vowel. 
Compare: 



nudQ to cut \ 

ndlQ to butcherl / *fiu -f a 

hqIq to cut j 



lai thief ^ 
kwHq to steal) <**»* + « 
kwanq to swim 



Nu. ku^e to swim 



mi ) 



For more examples see 69. 
7. The forms 5 and 6 may have a vocalic suffix, which consists 
a) in die vowel q; it is added to the verb in the present tense, and to the sin- 
gular of many substantives. 

ffQff2 to work, ka^ to go ; jig^ chief^ jali^ man, obwQi^ white man, anM^ 
an ant, i^hwAijt loin-clodi, etc. 

In certain words diis q may be pronounced or dropped at will: obwQ^ or 
obwgikf jald or jal; moreover it is sounded so sHghtly, diat one very often 
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overhears it. — In the Nuer language (^ is a sufifixed demonstratiye pronoun ; 
it may originallj have had the same meaning in Shi. 

In the following cases a yerb is formed from a noun by adding o : wich 
head, wiJQ to make a roof Ca head") loch urine, IdJQ to piss. 

b) in the vowel i: stem rum to cover, rami a cover; stem cham to eat, cAofm- 
ehami a bait; stem gqj to strike ffijl^gbchU word. 

c) the plural-su£Sxes see. 

8. Words with prefixes. 
The Shi. has two vocalic prefixes, a and o. In most cases these prefixes have 
a distinct function : by prefixing a or o to a verb, the verb becomes a noun. This 
is a law prevailing in very many Sudan languages, eastern as well as western. 
Examples. 



bi^ to have not — Abit poor 
cKagQ to compose a song — 

(ichak poet 
ehgmQ to make straight, to aim 

— hchim straight 

g effi to bless — ^S^ blessed 
fftoinQ to pick up — hgwin a 
bastard child (a child 
"picked up") 
karQ to branch off — akar 
branch 
hwQrQ, to winnow, akwor husk 
lunq to be turned upside down 

— alun somersault 

mj^l (to be) slow — dmd^ a 
stork 
n^gQ to kill — dn^l^ spirit of 
a deceased person 



bugQ to press the bellows — 

6buk beUows 
chddd to break off — dchSdit a 
cow whose horns are 
broken, a hornless cow 
d^ to darken (said of the sun) 

— odinQ cloud-shadow 
rQgq to hollow — drigi hollow 
tinQ to raise, lift up — dtini 

stones rabed up, dam 
foTQ tomakeaford — dforford 
^Iq to swing — 6^Z^ swinging 
f^go, to blossom — ^ifc^Jb flower 
konq to stimulate — 6 Jfc^ stimu- 
lating 
ronq to be astute — br^tk 

astuteness 
t^Q to wag — bttu wagging. 



The prefix o often designates persons as descendants of other persons, as 
members of a tribe or nation : 



wuJQ sister otcaJQ the child of the 

sister 
nayQ the motiier's brother, onat/Q 

the motiier's brother's child 
ehol Shilluk dchdlii a Shilluk man 
janQ, Dinka ojanQ a Dinka man 



mat/d the motiier's sister omayq 
the mother's sister's child 

JDdk name of a king Oddk the 
son of Ddk, 

btcQii foToigaobtoQi^ a stranger, 
foreigner. 



In some cases a or o are prefixed to a noun, thus giving it a peculiar sense: 
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Zt^dg fioger — aho^i/Q, a dura mal front — isndlji the first 

which ham four ears, like tun horn — (Uunafysl "uni- 

the four (long) fingers of com'' : rhinoceros, 

the hand 
Not all words with a prefix can be derived from words without a prefix, 
for example: 

dMteh a certain cow, dbdilk hanuner, dbieh five, itbur^ bnshbuck, and many 
others. 

In some words the prefix may be omitted at will: 

aiiff2 >uid (IffQ bead ot/ino and t/iriQ fisherman. 

There are some other words beginning with a vowel, but here apparently 74-* 
the vowel is not a prefix: 

iJc these, in this, iushi these, d/i in order that, in he, him, org to send, ^ 
relative by mairiage, ini^ what? 

In some of these a beginning consonant can be shown to have been dropped : 
^ (, r^ ^ ^ send ^ ufOTQ; irit relative by marriage is in Ga. tM>r; in in^ 
"whaf* d is evidently the deictic particle: "it is''. 
9. Reduplication is very rare. I have only met widi one sinj^e example: H C^ 
yijfi to be possessed by a spirit 

The Shilluks like to repeat a word or grammatical form which is to be 
emphasized: S k^^ k^jjfQ, ked/Q he was going, going, going: was going on 
for a long while ; g^ 6|n^ btni btni bini they came all, all, all: afl of diem 
came; Idu liu I4u very fiur away; i chik( ehiki he approached slowly, steal- 
thily; yd nth yi f^ I looked closely. 

Recapitulation. ^ 

The word in Shi. may have the foUowing forms : 7^* 

I. a, 2. ba, 3. baUf 4. bia^ 5. bat, 6. btca, bwat^ 7. b€UQ, bwatg, 8. obat, obato, 
obwatq; 9. baba, 

COMPOSITION OF WORDS. 

Nearly all compound words in Shi. consist in two or more nouns, which / / • 
stand to each otheic in genetive relation ; they are, properly speaking, no com- 
pound words, but two distinct, independent nouns ; compare : 

wan dffitk "eye of the crow" a kind of red dura 
toanNikdn ''eye of Nyikang" east 

uHin nu ''eye of lion" a kind of red dura 

irty nu "head of Hon" B^iy? tsle 

^y fy^ "head of horse" riddle 
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wan w^ "eye of house'' window 

fa tyiUt "basis of foot" heel. 

n O • Sometimes the single part of combinations cannot be identified : 

wd jhl iki nAr^ a kind of red dura tflil^ ^ pole for pulling boats 

v)an wure Itval south t4^ff^^ ^ Uide axe (these last three 

0y^ di gak a cow, black with white are compounds with Ja "ba- 

throat sis"). 

Proper-names are often compounds: Kwaf^ Kffr^ Kot/ikwgn, Apv^^wlii, AkUrtt- 
war, AwarejwQkf Obhyhhwij^p, etc. 

Many of these combinations are no doubt whole sentences, which have been 
united into one word. 
^Q. Some nouns, being firequentlj combined with other words, help to form 

certain grammatical categories: 

fSa, in compositions often ilke ''child, young one" forms deminutives, it fire- 
quentlj also designates nouns with a certain quality, similar to the Arab ahu 
"father" : 

fSa ya| a small, young tree lia rqJQ, a young heifer, a calf 
fia TJi son of a king, prince lia horq^ cotton seed 
fia gql "child of tiie enclosure" : wife 
fSa bin "child behind" : slave, servant liege-man 
ilia kwdeh, i/iale^ilia felwgt names for cows ; 

Niltodk, Nendri, NijwUd^t JSighr^ Nefygch, proper names of persons and places. 
OO. P^ (, i^om pdch "village, settiement, home" is firequentiy used in forming 

names of places : 

PdcJOd^, Fdmat, FAdkt, Fdtiii, Fdbilr, FitdeiLris^ Fa^ikan (also Fe9iihan), 
FdkAn, etc. 
O I • j^^ pl* ifi^ ''man" may designate the acting person or a possessor, it can be 

combined with a verbal noun or an original noun : 

jale IwQk "man of washing" washerman 

jal nal "man of butchering" butcher 

jal IM "man of war" warrior 

jal yal "man of tree" medecine man, doctor 

jal hir "man of richness" rich person* 

O 2 • naUf pi. tysn man, person, is used in the same way as jal: 

note nek "man of killing" murderer 

note huAyii "man of herding" herdsman 

note nal "man of butchering" butcher 

note kSr "man of richness" rich man 

natejwgk "man of sickness" sick persom 

* Note the assimiUtion of tone ! 
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f oimect by it 
liote "num, person'' ; liafi is propeify "^ num'', "thii 
be combined with a noon, or, what is more frequent, 1 
tense, and with a verb in the passive : 
fioii € ^aeho, nan a ^aehit "the person is a woman'* 

nm tcjf2 ''the man (is) black** 
nan ehwQr, nan e ekwgr "the man is bHnd" 

nan e IjcIq, nan t^dft "die man (he) is sharing^ 
lion e h&c "die man (he) is hired'' 
In the following compomid noons the first part of the composition is known, 
bot no more existing independently in die langoage. 

tedigq a red-brown cow, ieduk a grey cow, t^tan a black cow, fii>m He cow; 
compare No. I» cow, Ba. H-4en cow. Compare also : j^eoii cow ^ ^^ yon, Nr. 
yon; ^k ^ ^^ ^k cows, Nr. xQk. In both cases die word in ShiDok has two 
components: ^^ and yon, j^ 

The last consonant of die roling noon ondergoes a change in these words: 

wamamiai a certain cow^ 

waregU a certain cowl from wg^ "steer". 
^ff^^fk a cotain cowl 



the woman 
a black man 
a blind parson 
one idio is shaving 
a hired person. 
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THIRD SECTION: 

GENEALOGICAL RELATIONS 
OF THE SHILLUK LANGUAGE. 

THE DIALECTS OR DIVISIONS. 

OU. The Shilluk language is not confined to one single territory, but is spoken 

in different parts of the White Nile region, some of which are situated at con- 
siderable distance firom one another. The largest section of Shilluk-speaking 
people live in what is generallj called the Shilluk country, and only this part 
is known under the name of Shilluk people. The rest of the tribes speaking 
the same language have each their own name, both for people and language, 
but their languages are essentially one in structure and yocabulary with the 
ShiUuk proper. There are, of course, dialectical differences, which are the natural 
consequences of the language being separated into locally different branches, 
so that each branch had its own way of development, and was in some measure 
influenced by its respective neighbour ; but the following examples will make 
it evident that they are to be regarded as dialects of one language. It is to be 
noted that not only the selection of words given below are identical, but, as 
far as I have been able to judge, about 90 Vo of all words in these dialects are 
uniform, and so is the grammatical structure; the only remarkable deviation is 
that Oang (Acholi) has a noun-forming prefix la^^ pi. 2t«-, which is Hamitic and 
corresponds to the Masai ** article*' 61 pi. iL 

O^l . The dialects or divisions of the Shilluk language are: 

1 . Shilluk proper. 

2. Any wok (Aifiwaky also Anuak); it is spoken a) on both sides of the Sobat 
between the Dinka Tribe Gnok (l^ok) and the Nuers, south-east of Abwong; 
b) in Abyssinia on both sides of the river Bare ; c) in Abyssinia between the 
rivers Gelo and Akobo. 

The Anywak has been somewhat influenced by its neighbour, the Nuer; 
some grammatical formations coincide with those of Nuer. But during my 
stay in the Shilluk country I have convinced myself that it is possible without 
considerable difficulty to converse with an Anywak man in Shilluk. The 
Abyssinians call the Anywaks Jambo. 

3. Jur; is spoken between the 7^ and 8^ degree of n. lat. and about the 28^ 
and 29^ degree of eastern longitude. 
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4. Dembo; is spoken to the north-west of Jor, on both sides of the Bahr Dembo. 

5. Belanda; is spoken south to south-west of the Jnr, the habitat of both being 
separated by the Bongo or Dor. 

6. Ber (B&r); is spoken south of the Bongo country and east of the Belanda, 
on the right bank of the Su6 riyer. 

7. Beri (Bin) is spoken in the province of Mongalla, on the right bank of the 
Nile, north-east of Lado. 

On the map of A. E. S. the Beri CBerri*") are also called Beir; from this 
it is probable, that Beri and Ber are identical, Beri being the plural form of 
Ber. Again according to Schweinfurth^ the Bongo designate the Jur by the 
name of '^Behr^, and on the map of A. E. S. in the habitat of the Ber the 
name "Jur** is put in ; this seems to show the yery near relationship of Jur, 
Ber and Beri ; and as Belanda lies close to Ber, these two can also be nearly 
or totally identical.' 

8. Gang (Gan) or Acholi; is spoken in the country situated east, north-east 
and north of the Nile between Lake Victoria and Lake Albert. — The 
name Acholi, also Shuli, is evidently identical with the name of the Shilluk : 
Cholq, the s in Acholi, Shuli denoting the plural. 

9. Nyifwa (Nifwa) or Ja Luo, also called Eavirondo ; is spoken in part of the 
Eavirondo-country, in the north-east coastlands of Lake Albert, round the 
Eavirondo-bay. 

10. Lango (Eitching : Umiru) ; is spoken in the Bukedi district, north and north- 
east of Lake Eioga. Eitching in his Granmiar of the Gang Language page VH 
says : ''The northern Bakedi or Lango seem to be distinct from the Umiru, 
and their dialect is unintelligible to the Acholi." But the words which John- 
ston gives under "Lango **, are clearly a dialect of Acholi and Shilluk proper. 

1 1 . Alum (Eitching : Alur) ; is spoken in the country north and north-west of 
Lake Albert and west of the Nile. 

12. Chopi; is, according to Eitching, spoken between Bunyoro and the Victoria 
Nile. Sir Hang^^Johnston does not mention this name in ''The Uganda Pro- 
tectorate", but he says that the name Luq^ which is given to several Shilluk 
dialects, also occurs in the north of Unyoro. 

13. South of Nyifwa, on the eastern shore of Lake Victoria, lives a small tribe 
called Gay a; they seem also to speak a dialect of Shilluk; but it is not sure. 

14. The same is to be said of the Jafcdu, who live to the north-east of Lake 
Albert. 

These are the dialects or divisions of the Shilluk which are known to-day. OO 
It is, however, to be observed that the word "dialect" is not employed here 
quite in its usual meaning, as of some "dialects", chiefly Ber, Beri, Belanda, 

* LingoistlBcbe Ergebnisse einer Beise nach Central-Afrika (Berlin 1873) P- ^i* 

* Compare also B. Struck "An Unlocated Tribe on the White Nile", in Journal of the African 
Societj 1908 page 75—78. 
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Dembo, it is not known whether thej do at all differ from each other, or 
whether they are rather divisions of one identical dialect. The distinctions 
which do exist between some of the divisions will best be seen from the 
examples following in the list below. In this list most of the dialects or divi- 
sions are illustrated : 

Anywak from mj o,wn onpubUshed materials ; 
Jut in Schweinfurth, linguistbche Ergebnisse ; 
Ber is represented by a few words > in Petfaerick, Egypt, the Sudan and Central 

Africa, p. 481: 

forehead wiy Shilluk wieh 
eye voang Shilluk wan 
nose hmm Shilluk wum 

lip dock Shilluk ^k 

tooth lack Shilluk hk 

tongue l(ub Shilluk l^p 

Oang in Eatching: An Outline Grammar of the Gang Language, London 1908. 

Nyifwa in O. Baumann, Von Masailand zur Nilquelle, also in Sir H. Johnston, 

The Uganda Protectorate. 
Lango and Aluru in Johnston, The Uganda Protectorate. 

Of Demboy Belanda, Bert and Chopi I have not found any materials. Dembo 
and Belanda I include amongst the Shilluk dialects on the strengdi of Sohwein* 
frurth's statement ^Ln Herzen von Afrika^ page 63) : nordi of the Jurs the 
more numerous Dembo and some smaller tribes of the same origin have their 
residence; and the Belanda live 80 (German) miles south of the Jur; they, in 
spite of the great differences in their habits, which have evidently been influen- 
ced by the Bongo, still have preserved the Shilluk language in a more or less 
pure form." The native traditions also designate the Belanda as belonging to 
the Shilluks. 

Of Bert Emin Pasha says that they speak the same language as the 
Shilluks. 

Chopi is mentioned by Eitching as belonging to the Shilluk group. 

It is remarkable that many dialects bear the same name. As stated above, 
Acholi, also called Shuli, is doubtless identical with Cholo, the name of the 
Shilluk proper. Likewise the name Luq occurs repeatedly: the Jurs call them- 
selves LuQ ; the Aluru of Albert Lake, according to Johnston, more often pro- 
nounce their name AIuq, and this form appears again in the north of Unyoro 
and among the Ja-LuQ (Nyifwa). Note also the names Bir, Bffri, B^r, (this 
last name is given to the Shilluk proper by the Dinkas), and Bqt, which is the 
proper name of the Belanda. 

' These words are also giyen by Strack, An Unlocated Tribe. 
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THE POSITION OF SHILLUK 
AMONG OTHER AFRICAN LANGUAGES. 

The Shilluk belongs to a dearly circtimBcribed group of Afirican Languages, QO« 
which is usually styled "Nilotic Languages". It is difficult to give the characte* 
ristic marks of the languages belonging to this group, as sufficient materials of 
all of them are not available. Some chief points are : 

1. Mute and fricative sounds are in some cases interchangeable, chiefly jo and 
/ are often so. 

2. Many, if not all, of the languages have interdental sounds (| ^ j^). I have found 
them in Shilluk, Anywak, Nuer and Dinka, and according to some Oerman 
authors Masai and Ndorobo also have them.' 

3. The stem in most cases consists in a consonant, vowel, and consonant, gene- 
rally ending in a consonant. 

4. Stems with a semivowel between the first consonant and the vowel are fre- 
quent The stem-vowel is often a diphthong. 

5. Probably in most of them intonation plays an important rdle. 

The Nilotic languages consist of two sub-divisions : Q ^ * 

a) The Niloto-Sudanic group. 

b) The Niloto-Hamitic group. 

It is probable that the Nilotic languages originally belong to the funily of 
the Sudan-languages (vide below 95). The phonology, the form of the word 
and some grammatical peculiarities in all Nilotic languages point to this conmion 
origin. The vocabularies of all of them have certain sudanic elements. But at 
a certain former period all these languages have more or less strongly been 
influenced by languages of a different character, which are generally called 
Hamitic languages. They differ from the Sudanic languages chiefly in the 
gnunmatical gender, in the prevalence of accentuation instead of intonation, 
and in their more extensive possibilities of expressing formative elements. 
Rudiments of the grammatical gender are found in Shilluk also, see 126; like- 
wise accentuation exists in Shilluk, but the means of forming words are scanty. 
On the other hand numerous Shilluk-words, which most probably are Sudanic, 
are found in languages generally counted as EEamitic. 

So the line between Niloto-Sudanic and Niloto-Hamitic languages is not 
easy to define ; they all have components of Sudanic and of Hamitic origin^ 
only that in some cases the first is prevalent, in others the latter. But never- 
theless the groups may be distinguished; the languages belonging to the Niloto- 
Sudanic group having a large number of words common to all of them, and 

* See for instance Meinhof on Ndorobo in Mitteilongen des Seminars fttr Orientalische Sprachen, 
Band X, 1 1 1 ; and Struck in „Die geographischen Namen im Qebiet der ostafirikanischen Bmch- 
stofe*'. Beprinted from ^Biitteilnngen ana den dentscken Scbategebieten", Nr. 2, 191 1. 

WB8TERlIAlf5» The ShiUok People. 3 
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many of which are clearly genealogically connected with the Western Sudan 
languages. In the formation of words and in the structure of their grammar 
they are essentially uniform ; they have not the grammatical gender or only 
faint traces of it. On the other hand the Kiloto-Hamitic group has not nearly so 
many words in common with the Sudanic group, as the idioms q;f the Sudanic 
group have with each other; in formation of words and in the wealth of for- 
mative elements they considerably deviate from the Sudanic group ; and diey 
have the granmiatical gender. Whether accentuation is more, and intonation 
less prevalent in them than in the Sudanic group, is as yet unknown, but it is 
probable. 
Q 2 • To the Niloto-Sudanic group belong : 

a) Shilluk with its divisions or dialects. 

b) Dinka and Nuer. 
c) Mittu, Madi, Madi-Eaya (Abo-Eaya), Abaka, Luba, Wira, Lendu, Mora. 

Dinka is spoken a) in the northern part of the Bahr Ghacal province, b) on 
both sides of the White Nile between the 6^ and 7*^ ^ n. 1. (Bor), c) on both 
sides of the lower Sobat, d) on the right bank of the White Nile from near the 
mouth of the Sobat to Jebelein. Bahr Ghazal and Bor are probably the eldest 
seats of the Dinkas, from here they emigrated northwards. The dialect of Bor 
(Bor) seems to differ considerably from the dialects of the north. Dinka has 
in its vocabulary remarkable similarity with Bari ; in accordance with this the 
Dinkas seem in their bodily appearance and their culture to be more strongly 
influenced by Hamitic tribes than the Shilluks are. 

The Nuers live a) on the White Nile nordi of Bor, b) south of Tonga and of 
the lower Sobat, c) on both sides of the Sobat near Nasser. 

Dinka and Nuer differ in their phonology and structure but slightly from the 
Shilluk dialects ; they have, in common with Acholi and Anywak, the particles 
ehi and In for expressing past and future; these particles are not found in 
ShiUuk proper. A great, probably the greater part of the words of both lan- 
guages are essentially the same as in Shilluk, but to a considerable extent the 
vocabularies differ, so that both are to be considered as separate languages. 
They are nearer related to each other than to Shilluk. 

c) Some tribes lying between the upper course of the rivers Rohl and Su3 
speak languages which seem to be in some broader way connected widi the 
Niloto-Sudanic group, so that they are perhaps to be regarded as a sub-group 
of these. To this sub-group belong: Mittu, Madi, Madi-SLaya (Abo-Eaya), 
Abaka, Luba, Wira, Lendu, Moru. According to Schweinfordi and A. £. S. the 
six first-named of these tribes have really one language, which differs only 
dialecticaUy, so that individuals of the different tribes understand each other. 
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la their vocabularies these languages oonsiderablj distiDguiBh themselyes 
from the Shilluk dialects as well as from Dinka and Nuer. 

According to their topographical situation the three groups of Niloto-Sudanic 
languages maj be designated thus : 

a) The Hig^ Nilotic Qroup, comprising Mittu, Madi, Madi-Eaja, Abo-Eaja, 
Abaka, Luba, Wira, Lendu, Moru. 

b) The Middle Nilotic Ghroup, comprising the Shilluk cluster. 

c) The Low Nilotic Ghroup, comprising Dinka and Nuer. 

The Niloto^HamUie group maj, according to B. Struck, ^ be divided into the Q '^ • 
sub-groups of Bari-Masai and Nandi-Tatoga. To the first belong: Masai, Ngishu, 
Rlgnmi, Teso, Stlk, Earamojo, Turkana, and Bari; to the latter: Tatoga, Ndo- 
robo, Nandi, Ejunasia, andBurkeneji. All these languages are situated in British- 
and German Elast-Africa. 

The NilotO'Sudanie languages are a sub-group of the Eaatem Sudan Lan^ Q4- 
guageSf to which belong Nuba in the north, Eunama in the north-east, most lan- 
guages of the southern Gesira (between White and Blue Nile), and others. 

The Eastern together with the Central and Western Sudan-languages form Q C . 
the fieunilj of the Sudan Languages, which extend from near the Red Sea and 
Abyssinia through the whole continent to the Atlantic Ocean fix>m Ae northern 
Gameroons to Senegambia. 

In order to demonstrate the genealogical connection between Shilluk, the QO. 
Niloto-Sudanic group and Ae Elastem Sudan languages on one side and Ae 
Western Sudan languages on the other side, the chief characteristics of the 
Sudan languages, as shown in mj ^Sudansprachen*^ maj be given here : 

1. thej are monosyllabic, each word consisting in one syllable; 

2. each syllable or word consists in one consonant and one vowel; 

3. ikej are isolating, that is they have no inflection, and only few formative 
elements; the "class-prefixes'^ of ike Bantu-languages and of some Hamitic 
languages are absent; 

4. they have no grammatical gender; 

5. intonation is prevailing in a higher degree than it is in Bantu- and Hamitic 
languages. 

These characteristics are not preserved in their pure form in all Sudan lan- 
guages, almost all of Aem showing some marks of development from the pri- 
mitive stage to a more developed state, chiefly by adding augments to the ori- 
ginal stem ; this is still more the case, where a language has been strongly in- 
fluenced by an idiom belonging to a different family. But in each Sudan lan- 
guage it will, to a certain extent, be possible to trace the later additions to a 
stem as such, that is to show that these words were originally simple stems 

^ B. Stnick, Cber die Sprtcfaen der Tmtoga and Iraknleute. Reprinted firom the ^^Mitteflnngen ant 
4en Deutfdien Schntigebieten^S Erginxongsheft 4, 19 10. 

3* 
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coDBisting in one consonant and one vowel, to which certain elements were 
added at a later time. 
QH . In Shillnk the characteristics mentioned above can easily be traced: 

1. the stems are monosyllabic; see 6i; 

2. Aough the majority of the words do not consist in one consonant and one 
vowel, it is shown in 68 that a number of stems can be traced to the original 
primitive form; 

3. the language has no inflection; Ae vowel-changes occurring in&e verb and 
noun, which come near to what might be called inflection, are most probably 
of Hamitic origin. The nouns have no class-prefixes ; 

4. grammatical gender is absent; the rudiments of it which do exist, are of 
Hamitic origin; 

5. Intonation dominates in the language. 

Comparative Lists of Words. 

Qo« Their object is to show in a number of words: 

a) the identity of Shilluk proper and its dialects or divisions. 

b) the genealogical relation between Shilluk and other Niloto-Sudanic languages, 
viz. Dinka and Nuer. 

c) the genealogical relation between Shilluk and other Eastern Sudan languages. 
Of these Nuba is treated in the list; it has a good number of words in com- 
mon with Shilluk; in other Eastern Sudanio languages such common words 
are rarer. 

d) the genealogical relation between Shilluk and Bongo ; this language, though 
having its habitat amidst the ShiUuk languages, shows remarkable connections 
with Central Sudanic languages, particularly with Bagirmi. Some of the 
Bongo-words which it has in common with Shilluk. may of course be loan- 
words. 

e) the genealogical relation between Shilluk and a Niloto-Hamitic language, 
viz. Bari. 

f) the genealogical relation of Shilluk and some other Eastern Sudan languages 
to the Western Sudan-languages. 

a) — e) are comprised in one group; f) forms a group for itself. Both groups 
might without difficulty have been multiplied, but the examples given will suffice. 
[In order to show more fully the affinities in vocabulary between the 
Niloto-Sudanic and the Niloto-Hamitic group, a number of words common 
to languages of boA groups are given in their Hamitic form in the Dic^ 
tionary. It will be seen that the conformities with Shilluk are more nume- 
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rous in the Ban-Uasai dutn in the Handi-Tfttog* group. The Dictionazy 
coDtaiiu also some hints regarding the veiy few words which are identical 
in Shilluk and in tbe High Niloto-Sndanic group.] 

In the comparatiTe lists some letters are used, which do not occur in Shilluk, QQ> 

and need therefore an explanation. 

p is the Qerman S in nStig "necessary" ; it is pronounced in rounding &e lips 
as if pronouncing an o and then saying an e. — Mitteirutzner's & I reader by 
g. - is the mark for nasaUaation: a is nasalized a as in French an "year". 
^ is a palatal g, it sounds almost like j. Li Nuer and Anywak the pronunciation 
of final mnte coDBonants and even of y is in certain cases followed by « pressing 
of the larynx, so that the consonant sounds very abrupt, and is sometimeB 
hardly audible. These sounds are rendered by ' : iE, y", etc. (Some divisionB 
of Shilluk as well as Hasu aod Nandi have the same soonds; see Johnston 
page 8S8.) — Eitching frequently writes "or" at the end of a word, where 
other languages have 2; I suppose that here "or" simply expresses 2i "or" 
being frequendy used by English speaking authors for 2. 

Host of the authors quoted do not disdnguish o and 2, « and £, some not 
even long and short vowels; none has marked interdental sounds; dins die 
differences between Shilluk and die other languages look greater than they 
really are, the difference being only one of orthography. 

The following remarks belong to the second group only. 

u, } are narrow vowels ; jf, i are wide vowels. 

i and / are oerebral sounds ; they are formed a Uttle further back in the 
month than where the usual d and 1 are articulated. 

I; is a transfonned it; die changes which it undei^oes in certain languages 
are different from those of the osaal it. 

^ is the Clermau ch in "ach". 

ti is die English v. 

y is an i with rounded lips, as in Qerman "Qbt". 

w is y with a following short y. 

FirstOroup. I OO. 

Shi. h^r long Any. hat arm Ju. (ft sharp, po 

Ga. hor long Jn. hat arm Any. ht^ sharp, 

Ju. hoT long Ja. £a< arm Di. M fish-speai 

Di. har long La. hat arm Nr. bi^ fisb-speai 

Nr. frgr long gj^j ^ figh-spear Shi. Unch five 

Shi. hht arm Ga. U.t sharp Ga. africA five 

Ga. hat arm Ju. h^ fish-spear Ju. aUch five 
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Any. ahiyit five Di. cha milk 



S^a^ 



Ja. ainch five 
AL abi five 
Ba. bu five 

Shi. 6§^ artist, smith 
Ju. hodo artist, smith 
Bo. bQTo artist, smiA 
Ba. bodo artist, smith 

Shi. hul dmm 
Ga. ftuZ dram 
Ju. hul dram 
Any. 602 dram 
Nr. &u2 dram 
Ja. bul dram 
La. 6u2 dram 
AI. vu2 dram 

Shi. &ur ashes 
Ga. buru ashes 
Ju. bur ashes 
Nu. o&ur^« ashes 
Bo. buTuku ashes 

Shi. &ti^ to lie down 
Ga. buto to lie down 
Ju. budo to lie down 
Any. butQ, to lie down 
Di. but to waylay 

Shi. byil dura 
Ga. bel com 
Ju. 6f 2 dura 
Any. byil dura 
Nr. bil dura 
Di. ^€2 dura 

Shi. chak milk 
Ga. cAai: milk 
Ju. chak milk 
Any. chak milk 
Nr. cAdJk milk 



Nu. iehi milk 

Shi. cAamg to eat 
Ga. ehamo to eat 
Ju. shame to eat 
Any. chama to eat 
Nr. cham to eat 
Ja. cAamOj chysm^ to eat 
La. «ai7i(2 to eat 
Di. cham to eat 

Shi. chul penis 
Ju. ahul penis 
Any. cAuZ penis 
Nr. chul penis 
La. ^Z penis 
Al. chul penis 
Ba. toluto testicles 
Nu. sarot penis 
Di. chul penis 

Shi. cAuii, chwii/k liver 
Ga. cAmn liver 
Ju. shwin liver 
Nr. cAi^ofi liver 
Di. chwei/i liver 

Shi. chunQ to stop 
Ghi. cAuno to stop 
Ju. chun to stop 
Any. chunq to stop 
Nr. chun to stop 

Shi. chwqr vulture 
Ga. ochur vulture 
achat vulture 
Ju. achat vulture 
Nr. chx€Qr vulture 
Di. chwor vulture 

Shi. ddik three 
Ga. adek three 



Ju. cuktk three 

Any. Mdffb Ihree 

Ba. bu^k eight, diat is : 

five and three 
Ja. adek duree 
La. adek three 
AL adek three 

Shi. ^k pot 
Ga. dak pot 
Ju. cZaik pot 
Any. dak pot 
Nr. fgik pot 
Ba. ciaJE; pot 

Shi. d&f^ man 
Ga. <Jano man 
Jur. dano man 
Any. ^^ man 
Ja. (iang man 
La. dano, num 
Al. <2ang man 
Di. ran man 
Nr. ran man 

Shi. ^ik mouth 
Ga. dok mouth 
Ju. tio mouth 
Any. dttk mouA 
Ja. ddk mouth 
La. dok mouth 
Al. dok mouth 
Di. wtoeh mouth 
Nr. {QJk mouth 
Nu. ak mouth 
fio. ndu language 
Ba. ka-'tok mouth 

Shi. gojfi to beat 
Ju. g(n to beat 
Any. gxoai to beat 
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Jft* gojo. to shoot 

Bo. gha to beat 
Ba« gwai to beat 

Shi. ogwal frog 
Ga. ogwal frog 
Ju. o^ruHiZ frog 
Any. ogwal frog 
Nu. guglati frog 

Shi. ^tM>i dog 
Ga. gwoh dog 
Jo. <^iioi dog 
Any. gwok dog 
Ja. gwoh dog 
La. <^ik dog 
AL gudk dog 

Di. JO dog 
Nr. jii dog 
Ba. dyon dog 

Shi. gyijnb hen 
Ghu gweno hen 
Ju. ^aio hen 
Any. gwffHQ, hen 
Ja. gweno hen 
La. gweno hen 
AL gweno hen 
Bo. ngono hen 

Shi. jl people 
(H. /i people 
Any. JO people 
Bo. /b ^ people 
Ba. ffwea tribe 

ShL jtri^i: God 
Ga. jok demon 
Any. jwgk God 
Jo. jwok fortune 
Ja. juogi g^ost 
La. zQk God 



Al.JQkQod 

Di. ajy«iky a;gik demon 

Ba. ajwok, jwek demon 

Shi. kQbQ to take away 
Ga. kabo to bring 
Ju. kabi to bring 
Di. kap to bring, take 
Nr. l^/> to take 

Shi. kada salt' 
Ga. kado salt 
Ju. iboda Bah 
Any. kadq salt 
Nr. i^sah 

Shi kaga to split 
Ga. X:ai to split 
Nu. kage to split 
Ba. kagu to split 

Shi. kifih bitter 
Ga. I^A bitter 
Ju. klch bitter 
Any. k^h bitter 
Nu. kag^ sharp 
Di. JkecA bitter 
Bo. i« bOe 

Shi. kick bee 
Ghi. kieh bee 
Ju. ibicA bee 
Any. kick bee 
Ja. HcA' bee 
La. kits bee 
AL Kc&bee 
Di. hfeeh bee 
Nu. kit, kuti bee 
Ba. cA«5 chiwo bee 

ShL Jbgj^rain 
Ga. kotnin 
Ju. ils< rain 



Any. Jbgj^rain 
Ja. kot rain 
La. kojt rain 
AL Jbs^rain 
Nr. kojl rain, God 
Ba. ittMlurain 

Shi. akur pigeon 
Ghi. oilurt pigeon 
Di. kure pigeon 
Nr. kitr pigeon 
Nu. kuru pigeon 
Ba. gure pigeon 

Shi. ktcaloi 

t^^[ to steal 

Ga. kwalo to steal 
Any. kw^ to steal 
Ja. kwalit to steal 
La. kwalo to steal 
Di. kwal to steal 
Nr. kwal to steal 
Ba. kola^it theft 

Shi. kwiUQ to count 
Ga. kwano to count 
Ju. kweno to count 
Nr. kwgn to count 
Di. kwen to count 
Ba. ken to count 

ShL kwdnn to swim 
Ghi. jrtiMifio to swim 
Ju. kwan to swim 
Any. kwal to swim 
Nu. iti^« to s¥rim 

Shi. kuigrQ cotton 
Ghu waro cotton 
Ju. wara cotton 
Ba. waro cotton 



* sah made of gr an - Mhet . 
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Shi. hwaTQ^ grand&ther 
Oa. kwaro grandfa&er 
Ju. kwa grandfi^er 
Di. kiikuHir grandfather 
Nr. kwaro chief 
Ba. iki^kwari grandchild 

Shi. kwavQ red 
Ga. kwar red 
Ju. kwar red 
Nr. kwir red 
Nu. kor^os yellow 

Shi. kwach leopard 
Ga. kwach leopard 
Ju. kwaeh leopard' 
Anj. kwach leopard 
Ja. kwach leopard 
La. kwach leopard 
Al. kwach leopard 
Di. kwach leopard 
Nr. kway* leopard 
Bo. kQgo leopard 
Ba. kcka i 

Shi. kwffi bread 
Ga. kwon bread 
Ju. kwsn bread 
kwQn bread 
Any. kwon bread 
Nr. kwQfi bread 
Bo. koa bread 

Shi. dkyil one 

Ga. achel one 

Ju. akyslo one 

Any. hehyiUt one 

Ja. achyel one 

Al. achyel one 

Bo. Jv^u one 

Ba. 6u-iktfr six = five + i 



Shi. kyid horse 
Ga. ibana horse 
Ju. akaja donkey 
Any. okwffli horse 
Ja. koAima horse 
Bo. akaaa horse 
Nu. ilacA horse, donkey 
Ba. kaine horse 

Shi. lachQ to piss 
Ga. Zayo to piss 
Ju. aladi urine 
Any. la to piss 
Ja. IdcV urine 
La. 2a« urine 
Al. tdch urine 
Di. ^A to piss 
Ba. hde urine 

Shi. Iqx game 
Ga. Z^ game 
Ju. lax game 
Any. Iqx game 
Nr. ^* game 
Ba. lax game 

Shi. ZafiH^ to pray 
Ga. lamo to sacrifice 
Di. lam to pray 
Nr. lam to pray 
Bo. loma God 
Ba. 2i^ to insult 

Shi. Uili war 
Ga. Iwen war 
Ju. Zmii war 
Ja. luen war 
Any. fefi war 
Bo. hiA gun 

Shi. alxUi bat 
Ga. o2iJb bat 



Any. aUgd bat 
Di. a&cA bat 
Ba. lukuluU bat 

Shi. IwgJcQ to wash 
Ga. Ztroibo to wash 
Ju. Iwok to wash 
Any. Iwqk to wash 
Di. Iqk to wash 
Nr. lah to wash 
Bo. cio^u to wash 
Ba. lalaju to wash 

Shi. mdch fire 
Ghi. mach fire 
Ju. mocA fire 
Any. mayn fire 
Ja. mocA' fire 
La. mach fire 
Al. mideh fire 
Di. mat fire 
Nr. fnocA fire 



Shi. mfl^ to 
Ghi. mate to drink 
Ju. inade to drink 
Any. mddo, to drink 
Ja. fna(22 to drink 
La. maiQ, to drink 
Di. mat to drink 
Nr. m3{ to drink 

Shi. m:agQ, to catch 
Ga. fnaibo to catch 
Ju. mau to catch 
Any. mak to catch 
Di. mwQk to catch 
Nu. m!age to catch, steal 
Ba. mok to catch 

Shi. mffiH^ to hate 
Ga. m€n to hate 
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Di. man to hate 
Nu. mone to hate 
Ba. man to hate 

Shi. ms{ slow 
Ga. mot slow 
Ju. made slow 
Di. mat slow 
Nr. mSQtt slow 
Bo. fi}«^ slow 
Ba. madan slow 

Shi. nin(2 to sleep 
Ga. nino to sleep 
Ju. nen \ 

nendo ] *» ^^^^P 
Di. nin to sleep 
Nr. ny^ to sleep 
Nu. nalu \ 

nere ] *» «*®«P 

Shi. iii^ to see 
Ga. neno to see 
Any. n^fia to see 
Ja. neno to see 
Nr. nin to see 
Nu. na2e to see 

Shi. i^n crocodile 
Ga. ilUin crocodile 
Ju. fian crocodile 
Any. ilUm crocodile 
Ja. fian crocodile 
La. aJd^aii crocodile 
AL ilian crocodile 
Di. lion crocodile 
Nr. fian crocodile 
Bo. nai/ia crocodile 
Ba. ki-^lion crocodile 

Shi. iidjd to know 
Ga. neyo to know 



Ju. n^ I 

•^.,^ r to know 
nay a I 

Ja. neyo to know 

Any. na to know 

Nr. li^ to know 

Shi. inh what? 
Ga. anor what? 
Any. inh what? 
Di. nOf nu what? 
Nr. nu what? 
fia. ino what? 

Shi. peii, feh earth 
Ga. fin earth 
Ju. fifi earth 
Any. feA earth 
Ja. fvk earth 
La. fiiie earth 
Di. fin earth 
Nr. |>M earth 

Shi. /n water 
Ga. jn water 
Ju. /yi, fi, water 
Any. /n water 
Ja. jn water 
La. jH water 
Al. pt water 
Di. jn water 
Nr. jn water 
Ba. fiom water 

Shi. /dng to divide 
Ga. foko to divide 
Ju. faii to divide 
Nu. fagt to divide 
Bo. eke-bake to divide 

Shi. rtf^'g fish 
Ga. rech fish 
Ju. reyo fish 



Any. r^o fish 
Ja. rech' fish 
La. recA fish 
Al. rech fish 
Di. rech fish 
Nr. recA fish 
Nu. ha-re fish 

Shi. rlmg blood 
Ga. remo blood 
Ju. remo blood 
Any. rjjmg blood 
Ja. remQ blood 
La. remu blood 
Al. remo blood 
Di. ryam blood 
Nr. ryffn blood 
Bo. trama blood 
Ba. rima blood 

Shi. ring meat 
Ga. rino meat 
Ju. rino meat 
Any. find meat 
Ja. rinQ meat 
La. rino meat 
Al. rino meat 
Di. rin meat 
Nr. fin meat 
Nu. arichf arji meat 

Shi. rQi^ thirst 
Ga. orwor thirst 
Ju. ryau thirst 
Any. ryo thirst 
Di. rou thirst 
Ba. r^u to wither 

Shi. romq sheep 
Ga. romo sheep 
Ju. romo sheep 
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Any. rgmQ sheep 
'St. rim sheep 
Bo. rombo sheep 

Shi. romQ to meet 
Ga. romo to meet 
Ju. romo to meet 
Di. rom to meet 
Nr. rom to meet 
Ba. rum to meet 

Shi. riLffQ to dress 
Ga. riko to dress 
Di. ruk to dress 
Ba. ruk to dress 

Shi. umm nose 
Ghi. um nose 
Ju. hum nose 
Ja. um nose 
La. um nose 
Al. um nose 
Any. (dn nose 

wum nose 
Di. um nose 
Nr. rum nose 
Bo. A(^mo nose 
Ba. kume nose 

Shi. drifiu two 
Ga. aryor two 
Ju. art/au two 
Any. ^rMu two 
Ja. areio two 
La. arii two 
Al. anji two 
Di. rou two 

Second Group. 
The words in Ae first line designate the "original Sudanic form'', which 
has been gained by comparing the sounds of a word in Ae different languages, 
and thus finding out Aose sounds which may be considered as liie most primi- 



Nu. ora, ore twenty 
Ba. Qri two 

bti^Q seven = five 
+ two 

Shi. fik (to be) hard 
Ga. tek hard 
Ju. (ik hard 
Any. ilk hard 
Di. tyek hard 
Bo. tiffo hard 

Shi. j^y pi. fgjfQ smaO 
Ga. tidi small 
Any. fen small 
Ja. fen small 
Nu. tin, tufi smaO 
tod small 

Shi. {j2u^ to die 
Ga. tor to die 
Any. fjjsu to die 
Ja. to to die 
La. t6 to die 
Di. tou to die 
Ba. tuan to die 

Shi. warQ shoe 
Ga. war shoe 
Any. U7ar shoe 
Di. war shoe 
Nr. uT((r shoe 
Nu. kwari shoe 

Shi. war night 
Ju, UMir night 
Any. WQrQ night 
Ja. U7^ night 



Nr. ufir night 
Nu. auHir night 

Shi. uTiibs to give 
Ga. weko to give away 
Di. yek to give 
Ba. yek to give 

Shi. wild to travel 
Ga. ureZ to travel 
Ba. wala to travel 

Shi. wiikQ bird 
Ga. wiiio bird 
Ju. ii7»fio bird 
Any. whfQ bird 
Ja. 117^ bird 
La. wen bird 
Al. wiiid bird 
Ba. itr«n bird 

Shi. worQ to sing 

Ju. WQT song 

Ga. tr^ song 

Ja. wir song 

La. u?er song 

Al. wer song 

Nu. owe to sing 

Ba. yoyu^ yolo to sing 

Shi. y^* boat 
Ga. yeya boat 
Ju. yet boat 
Any. yat boat 
Ja. njie boat 
La. y^fe boat 
Al. yei boat 
Bo. yei boat. 
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tive. This ^originml Sudanio fonn^ is of course merely hypothetical. For more 
on this see my "Sudansprachen*^, from which the greater part of these words 
are taken. 



S. hia to eome 

• 

"E. vdio come 

bd to come 
T. fra to come 

f^Mra coming into the 
worid 
G. ba to come 

bla coming into the 
worid 
Y. ba shaU, should 
Ibo bia to come 
Isoama bia to come 
Eafeng ba to come 
Aboard va to come 
Alagniang va to come 
Ayikam ba, iba to come 
Mikyibo ba to come 
Di. abi prefix of future 
Nu. bi prefix of future 
Shi. bi, bia to come 
Any. bi prefix of future 
Nr. bi prefix of future 
Ghi. bino to come 

S. buagi to fear 

£. vg to fear 
££ idfctofear 
Shi. bglcQ, to fear 

heQJkn to frighten 
Any. bwQk to fear 

8. ftn/a open place 

E. abld open place 

F abo-fUen \ ™**^ 
abrtt^nuen] '^^^ 



y . bar large, open place 
Nu. bud place before the 

house 
Di. bur, abora market 

place 
Shi. bura open place 

S. ga place 

£. gh place 
T. ^ha this place 
N. ga this, diat 
Nu. aga, agar place 
Shi. ga this 
agak these 

S. gaga cowrie 

£. bghgh cowrie 
Di. gak cowrie 
Shi. gagu cowrie 
Ghu gage cowrie 
Nr. gak cowrie 
Bo. gaki cowrie 

S. guani antelope 

£• gbhgbh antelope, "uni- 
corn** 

O. nman \ 

nma \ "^elope, 
•^^•^^1 ''unicorn** 

Y. agbanrrere "unicorn" 
ShL anwah waterbuck 



G. blfi street 



S. kuagi, hualj to embrace 

£. kpld, to embrace 
T. kwan to wind around 
O. hpta round about 
jopen place E£ ukwan winding 

hpak to fold (hands) 



Y. hpi to carry on the 

back 
Nu. hat to enyelop 
Di. kwak to embrace 
Shi. kwaho, to embrace 
Ga. hwaha to embrace 

S. kuagi, kujagj leopard 

£. kplq leopard 
T. etwi leopard 
E2£ ekpe leopard 
y. kori leopard 
N. §,ku leopard 
Eu. unka leopard 
Di. kwach leopard 
Shi. kwach leopard 
Ga. kwach leopard 
Ju. kwach leopard 
Any. kwach leopard 
Ja. kwach leopard 
La. kwach leopard 
Al. kwach leopard 
Di. kwach leopard 
Nr. kway* leopard 
Bo. kogo leopard 
Ba. koka leopard 
kwaru leopard 

S. kuanj bread, pudding 

£. oAp^ pudding of maixe 

Shi. kwin bread 

Ga. kwon bread 

Ju. kwen I . , 
. > bread 

kWQflf 

Any. kwon bread 
Nr. kwan bread 
Bo. koa bread 
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S. itfani to count, read 

£. x^ to count, rekd 
T. it»n) 

kane] *« ~»°°*' "^ 
G. hane to count, read 
Y. ia to count 
y. kara^ karan to learn 
Di. kwen to count 
Shi. kwgnd to count 
Oa. kwano to count 
Ju. kweno to count 
Nr. itr^ to count 
Ba. ken to count 

S. n/uy n/tia to lick^ suck 
E. ^ to lick, suck 
4ii4i to Uck 

Y. a(2un) , , 
, ? taste 
aaQn) 

,^->tolick 
dach] 

Shi. ^^ to suck, lick 



Shi. dwo/^ to suckle 
Ga. doto to suck 
Ju. dot to suck 

iS. |>a^i to divide 

E. a/*d part, half 

T. pae to split 

G. afd half 

Y. opa part 

Ku. fak to split, divide 

Nu. /o^^ to divide 

Shi. pQnQ to divide 

5. puff to 6ea< 

£. /o to beat 
T. po to beat 
Ef. fai to beat 
Plaoui /H) to beat 
T^oui po to beat 
Shi. pwodQ to beat 
Di. pwot to beat 

5. tioffi to be hard 

E. ee to be hard, strong 



Di. ch^k to be hard 
Shi. ilk to be hard, strong 
Ga. tek to be hard 
Ju. (ik to be hard 
Any. tik to be hard 
Bo. tigo to be hard 

S. ti^ hand 

E. ashi hand 
Ku. ehi^ma hand 
Di. oAin, cAy^ hand 
Shi. chysfiQ hand 
Ju. ehyeno hand 
Anj. ehyeno, hand 

E. aehi wife 

Ku. «At to beget, bear 

eKa begetting 
Nu. aehf ashi daughter 
Di. tik wife 
Shi. chi wife. 



Appendix. 

Some Names of Languages, Peoples, and Rivers, as they are in use among the 
natives. 
The Shilluks call themselves: Oehil^ a Shilluk man, pi. Ch^l, or wate Ch^l 

"children of Chal" ; their country : fbfi chql; their language : ^ ch$L The 

Shilluks are called by the Arabs : Shilluk, by the Dinkas: B^r, by the Nuers: 

Tit. 
The Any woks call themselves : AAwak, they are called by the Nuers : BdVUc, 

by the Diukas : PdJAk, by the Abyssit ians : Jambo. 
The Dinkas call themselves: Jane; they are called by the Shilluks: djinit pL 

ji'^il by the Arabs: Dinka, or Denka. 
The Nuers call themselves: Gdnii a Nuer man, pi. Kigdndf; their language: 

t^k iVS|; they are called by &e Shilluks : Nuir, by the Dinkas: Niiir; by 

the Arabs : Nu^r or Nawdr. 

The Jurs call themselves De-Lug or Luq, by the Shilluks Aey are called 
OdimQ, "descendants of Dimg^, by the Bongo: Bir. The Belanda call them- 
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selyeB BV' Belanda is « Bongo word, landa = stone, hill ; so Belanda is prob- 
ably "hill-eoiuitry''. 

The Nubians are in all three languages called: Bigk^ from "Dongola''. Accord- 
ing to Schweinfurth in Golo die Nubians are called Turuku, in Jur Oturu, in 
Bongo Turu; these names are doubtlesslj derived from "Turk". 
The Bahr Zeraf is called in Shilluk: (MfZ, in Nuer: F^x^ in Dinka: Piau The 
Bahr Jebel is called in Shilluk: iTSr; in Dinka: Kkty in Nuer: Konam; the 
Ehor FSuB is called in Shilluk: Olui, in Dinka: PeUiy in Nuer: PuUii. 
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FOURTH SECTION: 

THE PARTS OF SPEECH. 

THE NOUN. 

Singular and PluraL 

I 02 • Singular. Many nouns have in die singular the sufiGbc q,; in some nouns it 

may be dropped at will; on this and on the original meaning of fi see 71. 

Some nouns denoting a plurality, are in their form singular, and are treated 
as such; e« g.: iQjb^y t^dq people. 
I 023i. Plural. The Shilluk is remarkable for its manifold means of forming the 

plural of nouns. These means may be divided into three principles ; Aey are : 
plural-formation 

a) by afiSxes, 

b) by change of tone, 

c) by change of vowel. 

Generally in forming the plural of a noun, not only one of these means is 

employed, but several. 
I O "^ . a) Plural-formation by affixes. In most Sudan languages the plural of nouns is 

formed by affixing to the singukr a particle, which in most cases originally 
is a noun or a pronoun : "people, they"*. In Shi. this formation is represented 
by several vocalic and consonant affixes. 

I . The most frequent plural-affix is the suffix i. Although by no means all nouns 
have this suffix in the plural, yet it is a question of feeling ¥rith the natives 
that they prefer it; if a foreign word is introduced into the language, it receives 
i in the plural; and on the other hand there are numerous genuine Shilluk 
words which sometimes are used with h and sometimes without it in the 
plural. This leads to the supposition that possibly the ending j was formeriy 
more employed than it is now, and that it may be the oldest and originally 
only ending for the plural. — The plural-suffix i occurs also in Masai and 
in Nuba and Eunama; in Eunama t is the personal pronoun of the third 
person plural : "they''. It may be that the suffix i is of common origin in all 

these four knguages. 

Besides the vowel-suffix, there are several consonants which serve in for- 
ming the plural: 
I OA. 2. k; gin thing pi. gik; k may be shortened from the demonstrative pronoun 

ak "these'' ; in Di. the plural is formed in the same way, viz. by adding the 
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demoDstratiye pronoun kt ^theae^. 
3. 1; { 18 possiblj identical with the Anywak word (o{ "manj'' ; so that origi- I O ^ • 
nallj the word was common to both languages, but in Shi. it was exdusively 
retained for forming the plural, a different word being employed for "manj^. 
In Anywak the plural is frequently formed by simply adding *'(oj(^'. In some 
oases the plural is formed by adding t instead of |; whether this is misheard 
by me, or whether there is really a class with t in plural, I do not know. — 
Di. also has the plural in % (0) : puat^ptu>t heart 

4. A nasal consonant; some nouns form their plural in changing their last con- I OO. 
sonant into the corresponding nasal one, according to the rule given in 40 ; 

here doubtlessly a nasal consonant has been suffixed, which may be shorte- 
ned from the demonstrative pronoun an "this, these''. 

While j is used very much, and may, in a certain measure, be employed 
at will, kf i and the nasal consonant are restricted to a small number of nouns. 

5. Words whose second consonant is a voiced mute followed by a vowel, lO^. 
change this consonant into the corresponding voiceless one in &e plural : 

dfiul^ pi. dfuli. In connection ¥rith this it is to be remarked that in those 
nouns which in their plural end in a mute consonant, tkU consonatd is always 
voiceless, even when a vowel follows : l^k teeA, l^ka my teeth, Igk ok these 
teeth ; this is contrary to the rule in 38 ; periiaps this voicelessness is the 
rest of a voiceless consonant which was suffixed for forming the plural, but 
assimilated itself in all cases with the preceding consonant. 

6. Many nouns form their plural by dropping the singular-suffix q: gyilM hen I Oo. 
pi. gy^. 

7. A few nouns with the prefix drop this prefix in plural; such are names of I OQ. 
persons as belonging to a nation (patronymica) : a Dinka man, a Shilluk 

man ; here the plural-form may be Ae first, noting the nation as a coUective 
mass, from this the singular was derived by prefixing o, which probably 
means: ^he** or "one'' : "he a Shilluk". The opposite formation see in nim 
pi. irltm nose. 

8. A peculiar kind of plural-formation in nouns designating relatives is that of 
prefixing M in the plural; lid (also li^) means "child" ; it is low toned, but 
when expressing the plural, its tone rises. Examples : 

dkiyit^hi^i nephew; or: i^hkilii'^iki^i nephew. 

[The partial conformity of the plural-affixes in Shilluk and Masai is remark- 
able. Just as in Shilluk one of the most frequent plural suffixes is i^ so 
it is also in Masai. Likewise k, t and a nasal suffix (n) are found in both 
languages. The plural-formation by dropping tiie final vowel 2 of the 
singular (see 108) has also its analogy in Masai, where a final a or (q1) 
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is dropped : ol abura plural il abur "froth** ; ol kurto pi. t hurt "caterpillar**. 

Hollis is probably right in supposing that in these words the plural is 

Ae original form, fix>m which the singular was formed bj adding 2 or a. 

— According to HolUs, Masai has no plural-distinction by tone. See 

Hollis page 18 ss.] 
1 1 O. b) Plural-formation by change of tone. As stated above, the predomination of 

intonation is a characteristic of Sudan languages ; but in none of Aese the 
change of tone is known to be a means of distinguishing singular and pluraL 
In the western languages, of whom a greater number is thoroughly known, 
this function of the tone is sure not to exist; but it may be expected that 
on close investigation it will be found in other eastern Sudan languages. 

fiy Ae change of tone the nouns are grouped into classes, a certain tone 
or group of tones in the singular always corresponding to a certain tone or 
group of tones in the plural. There do not seem to be very many nouns 
without the distinction of tone in singular and pluraL ^ 

This distinction is probably younger than the plural-formation by afiSxes. 
Though the intonation is no doubt genuine Sudanic, this particular employ- 
ment of it, viz. the distinction of number, may be of foreign origin, a foreign 
element getting into the population and using the tone in quite a new way, 
which, until then, was not known to the primitive inhabitants. This is the 
more probable, as the change of tone is a process analogous to that of the 
change of vowel, which will be shown below. It might be supposed that both 
are of the same foreign origin, i. e. Hamitio. The older plural-formation by 
afiSxes seems gradually to be suppressed by the modem means, viz. change 
of tone and of vowel. 

It is to be remarked that, as a whole, in plural the low tone is more fre- 
quent than in the singular, the low tone, together with the long vowel (see 
the following) conveying the notion of greatness or plurality, 
c) Plural formation by change of vowel.^ A plural-formation likewise unknown 
in western Sudan languages is that by changing the quantity or quality of 
the stem-vowel. This vowel-change is common in Semitic and Hamitic lan- 
guages, and is in Shilluk probably to be traced to Hamitic influence. How 
far it is spread in the eastern Sudan group, cannot be stated now, but the 
Di. also has it. Quite of Hamitic character is the interchange of certain 
vowels in this way : the vowel-changes in one group are contrary to those 
in another group ; the first group has long vowel in singular and short in 
plural; a second group short vowel in singular and long in plural; likewise 
the quality changes : one group has o in sing., u in pi. ; a second group u in 
in sing., 2 in pi. ; this peculiarity was first shown by Meinhof as existing in 

1 According to Kitching in Ghing most noons haye the same form for sing^ar and plural; is it 
not possible that a distinction is made bj tone, which has not been noted? 
' Plural-formation b j change of yowel-quantily and quality is also largely used in Dinka ; see 
MitterrutEuer page 15. 
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the Hamitic languages, and has been called by him "polarity*^. 

The same tendency of interchange is to be seen in other formations, see III* 
for instance 119: singular prefix o^ plural no prefix, and 119: singular no 
prefix, plural prefix o. 

Though this formation be probably foreign and relatively young, it may I I 2 • 
contain some primitive principle of language building: It is worth noting 
tiiat the large majority of nouns have short vowel in the singular and a long 
one in tiie plural ; this may lead to the supposition (which is supported by 
results of studies in other Afirioan languages. In Ewe for instance adjectives 
witii long vowel and low tone designate large tilings or beings, the same 
adjectives with short vowel and hig^ tone express small tilings or beings.) 
that in an early stage of language the long vowel is expressive of the idea 
of "much, big, great''. 

Examples illustrating the different ways 

of forming the plural. 

a) Plural-formation by Affixes. I 13' 

1 . SufiBx j. dkilHlk$li drum-stick dmdf^mit^ a stork 

dnifi'^ntni a knife dywdm^t/tvbmi monkey 

iichiinit^l^M an ant pitiV'pimi board 

yirih'Ti'i * bead hhl-kiH fence 

nU^uwi lion lnu-l^wi lizard. 

For more examples see below. 

The ending j has in most cases low tone ; where tiie tone is middle, the stem- 
vowel too has middle tone, tiiat is, the tone of tiie suffix is assimilated to tiiat 
of tiie stem. 

2. su£Bx k. pi-pik water gin-gik thing dy^l^s^ goat jaUjgk man I 1 4* 

tiJQrl^k tooth md'tn^k aunt mgn'tnuk this one. 

3. suffix {. {d[ti-{3t buttocks wieh-wdi head ysj^y^t boat 11^. 

ywtyit fisherman y^ch-^ysSi belly keu^lw{ breast 

(IwoiUtgi) a gourd (yOryp) road. 

When in a noun ¥ritii a consonant plural-ending tiie stem also ends in a con- 
sonant, tiie final consonant of tiie stem is dropped, the consonantal suffix taking 
its place ; see 44. 

4. nasal consonant as suffix. 

|2f$r^0ni dura-basket kwheh^kuAM leopard ^lUyj^-^iUbil breast-bone 
yi^ryilt ^^ dt&hit^ilifn tobacco {ff^|S''>l dish. 

Vice versa : wai^QrWQch paper. 

WB8TmilA55, Tb« ShlUvk P«opl«. 4 
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117. 



;^ 



118. 



119. 



120. 



121. 



Iw6p'lw6bi company. 

bt/ilifbf/il dura 
gtomt^wH ring. 



5. Yoiced mute consonant becomes voiceless. 
dfiiditrdfiiii a fish dtiidlirdtii^ a wild goose bitibrl^ blacksmith 

gifirgichi sword &t/^-6iij(i a melon d^kigi^kiH dura-stick 

blAdit-dhtta basket. 
Vice versa : fith-fitgi tortoise irik-dfitgi bell 

6. dropping the singular-sufiKx g. 

fhlorfal knife gyinif^y^ hen 

ti^ii^u^iii bird ^fi9M^-^^ egg 

7. dropping the prefix 0. 

ofturoiig-fttrofi white man dckbUfchbl Shilluk-man ^finitjfin Dinka-man.^ 

Vice versa : rtim-((r^ nose. 

b) Plural-formation by Change of Tone. 

For completeness' sake the nouns which do not change their tone in plural, 
are also enumerated here. — Nouns with prefixes and those without diem 
are separated, as they show differences of tone. 

In some cases nouns with a slight deviation of tone have been grouped 
under the same heading; this has been done, because the differences do not 
seem to be essential and perhaps have been misheard. On the difference 
between ' and a see 51. 
Some nouns have two plural-forms. 

Nouns with prefixes. 



i,hehwdiit^hwlit\ loin-cloth 
bkith^k^k egret 
bhwith-hhwdk a goose 
br^k-bf^dc craft. 

2. ddtr^f-hdir arm-ring 

bpdf^ a gourd 
mtit^luti fist 

3. bbinunbhiwi lungs 

bhh'-bbtri feather 

4. hkur^kuri pigeon 
hw6eh'hw6ch a shell 

bgv>i1ri>gwil a bird. 

5. hcMjr^hiH arm-ring 

6. hky^-^ky^ gun-cock 

oburifMiir bush-buck 
itdtr^t^td^ donkey 



hmbltt^mcdi camel 
bk^k-bk^k flower 
bmid^bmit fire-fly 

bchttyb^f^yi melon 
bj^ol blue 
htDdk-hw&k a bird. 



6gwif\ j 



blue heron. 



dj^^rs^j^, dj^ a spear 
bUi'bm duck 

hgw^-^uiijn bastard child. 

bbirlt^lir a pot 
aehwdfriichwH guinea-fowl 
a(|p-aj{jp bag. 



1 In one example the ploral is fonned by suffixing r: riS^-ror king. 
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7. 



8. 



10. 



II. 



12. 



hkl^t^ihrbldiilii hedgehog 

hn%ohn^ an ant hnw^k 

(kffSn^-oirSni heron 

6ty'^n^fy'^ a fish 

&\xAj^r^kiwhj^ coosin 

6y\n^ crocodile-hunter. 



bliHt^Wi club 
whip btitlit a white dura. 

6kwttnit-6kwtini broom 
6tiffit'6tini a fish 
ir$k-6r9k small bell 



dchdii'-dch&ii 
dkwdu'dkwdn 

dtU-^t 
ordt^drit 

6gih^\k 
6kw6U6kwbVi 
Anytifi'My^i 

dbdti-dbdik 
dhvornikiri 
dtwH-StwSH 

dgdk-dgiH 

dehhnitt^hun\ 

ddhUHid^l 

dgwhUdgwili 

dtiidirdtii^ 
d/m^fit 

dffirinifftr 

dtwah^dtwik 

ddirinidtr 

diitoQk'^u^k 
dbtffdyit^bwiii 



a fish 

ear-lap 

a stork 

mangouste 

a snake 

marabout 

buffalo 

gourd 

a snake 

hyena 

hammer 
serval 
a fish 
hawk 



oml 



dchwih'dehwik 

dlun^lim 

dndiU'dnitifii 

dyw6m-dywbmi 

brother im$n 

dfwQn'bfwun 

6kQk-6k^k 

dkyil-^ky^Ii 

dpdp^dpdp 

dkgUkm 

dldi^Uki 

blim^Umi 



anus 

somersault 
a knife 
monkey 
his brother 
loaf 
a fish 
an ant 
hip-bone 
cock. 

drum-stick 
a fish 
sycomore 
a pot. 



crow 


d^iHithA a fish 


an ant 


ddAUnidlUi a gourd 


a fish 


dfiuiit^fiti a fish 


a mat 


dgffni^'dgttni bracelet 


frog 


Aywiih-iywiH. a crane. 


wild goose 


dyttmit-dyim tin 


skunk 


dgtrinigtr a hair dress 


neck-bone 


dnMi^niti a red ant 


a bird 


dyiir^yiiri quail 


kiddle 


dgw^k^gm jackal 


red dura 


6mi^ a cow 


a cow 


krdp^hp spider 


a ford 


iwdii-^iu ibis 


a mat 


dr^ch'driteh ram 


male goat 


dmirj^'dm^ roan antelope 


cousin 


db^ginibitk albino 


a shrub 


ddiUf-dd^l a cow 




4* 
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'IS^ 



122. 



(5cS&6-<k%> blanket 
6giiXtt^^ mule 



13. 6Wjtt^m{ 

14. dchtfiniH^hf/tn 



dg&l-dgdl mule 
dfAy^t^nAi cousi 



16. 
17- 



dgwi'^wS bow. 
mbi-dlipi a bird 

<i(2^n^-^n a fish 
($ifeu;^-dii^ feather 
(ij^ib-dii^Ar egret 



di^m red earth. 

^ielri-^tdfi hat 
dku^h^kw^ goose 



dcky^nQritchy^ 



n ant (iyuKUb-dyti^Jlr crest 

Dt-hill i^f^-^ relations by marriage. 

Perhaps in these last two examples and ^ are not prefixes, but yowels 
of the stem, the first consonant (perhaps w) having been dropped; see 33. 



19. dkiubhbt bell 

20. iikstt^-dk^ gaselle 
(iMbd'-iiiifn tobacco). 

21. hjwi^gi^jwliik sorcerer. 

22. biytn-^ty^ dragon-fly. 

23. blktr^U^ hawk 



^liAdi^fiUI] 



bbieh-dbiSch reed. 



l^ljhbbl 

bdl-bd^ 

byir^byir 

gln-^lk 

ffti^Uhgwil 

hwbtnr'kbm 

diriHliri 



Nouns 

bachelor 

root 

tooth-brush 

ambassador 

hoof 

knife 

thing 

ring 
back 

slope 

a shell 

bait 

axe 



mthcut prefixes, 

ehwid^hwdi^ 
chwhrlt^hwiar 

ghh^ttk 
gytk^yik 

kyij^kyii 

' fff^ihg^k 
dmgi-dikiH 



lizard 

a fish 

Yukure 

brodi 

bug 

jaw-bone 

river-side 

ring 

water-buck 

a fish. 

cowry 

mdon 

dura-stick 

spoon 
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6. 



8. 



fSiihfit country 
figit-jik chief 

gtUt-gil bight 
m^kik fence 
kwiu:h'kwifii leopard 
fh^fu^ lame person. 

ehiffit^hdk a fish 
fyb^-fhi back-bone 
jtp^ipi buffalo 

kiwifJditoi beam 
ku'kiwi thief. 
ySi-yiliti pot 

b^m^bsfil dura 
pir-piri hippo 
(^^^/ skin). 

biv4)^ net 

cMr^Atltr a fish 

^^1-^^A| sword 

git-^t navel 

A^M^n^ibtrdni solo-singer 

ifcu^l^-ibtt^ report 

gyiVtrgytl ring 

6iii^6dii locust 
c^t^AiJZ penis 

&dn^-6Ani meat on the skin 
ekkgit^Mk charcoal 

fytn-fyivi akin 
gytnihgyih hen 

Ar^n^JS^i gourd 
kwbt-kdt shield 



/il^/il doud 
kw4^kwijl dung-hill. 

ri^^r^ a bead 

ik|d^-Jti^ a fish 

pim^pimi board 

fUh-fiigi tortoise 
ghn^tn button 
Mn-Miii trumpet 
Ui'lAti rock 

g^1r9^ hammer. 

byHhbf/ir belly 
kyjtf^'kyiii horse 

Mr-6^ boil 
^Ar-^Jb mouth 
guUt^ul cannon 
(^^-^ relations by marriage 
kich'kUehi axe 
hyiUt^hyil star. 

MJb-63Jlr fence 
ii^6dj$ blacksmith 
^ik-^ni dancing-stick* 

biA-hit arm 

cidJMSil^ pot 
gwbh^ubh dog 
jctch^dch shoulder 
hwdrit'kwSri pole 
ibto^m-ibti^i board. 



kuAifd-hwo^ farting fdri-fifi mat. 

c) Plural-formation by yowel-change. 
Change of the quantib/ of the etem^vowel. 
Singular short Yowel, plural long vowel. 

bm-bitk igret bi^h^m flower 

bf^k-bfjik craft itwdk-^twik a bird 



123. 
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SrQh'irSk a small bell chit^kUt tooth-broBli 

go^it river- side chwifc-^hwtk ambassador 

bkwiik'blcwilkk a goose bgwiUbgvM a bird 

ddvif^iichin arm-ring hgwin'^wh^ bastard 

ctchtodf^htv^i guinea-fowl ^t^itjf'^^ cock 

dtwdk-dtwdk a bird drdp^dp spider 

dwet-^it a mat dtiwQk^iiu^k male goat 

dgdUdgdl mule dt&i'htd,i/i hat 

dkw^-^kwhn feather dkiUbkbt bell 

dhi^-dM hoof k^l-ktli fence 

fyb'-firi back-bone bi^Jc-bik fence 
dak-^k pipe. 
In the first eight examples the short and long vowel are the only distinetion 
between singular and plural. 

2. Singular long vowel, plural short vowel. 

chimi-chdml bait bgwbr^gwitri blue heron 

blim^Umi sycomore bUt-dUii hawk 

dbSgi^^bi^k albino dchtftnlnickg^ loin-cloth 

ijwigi^jwitk wizard blk^U^ hawk 

chdr^h^r vulture hyilifhyil dura 

pir-piri hippo bdr-bov boil 

giji-gdchi sword kyiUt-ky^l star 

gyhiit~gy^ hen kwhrlfkwiri pole. 

Only in the first word the plural is distinguished firom the singular by the 
short vowel only. 

I 2j^* Change of the Quality of the Stem^voweL 

I. The stem- vowel of the singular turns e in plural. 

dghk^iH crow pir^ii\ hippo 

ogwhUdgwiH firog ddtk-^idiH a mat 

Aywhk'dywiH crane dtw^Mtwili a fish 

6ldk'6UlcL a fish dttt-dtiti a pot 

bUtm^Umi sycomore dlUbi^dlipi a bird 

faUfit spoon btki^UH hawk 

kwhr^kwiri pole bgu^lfig'^pi blue heron. 

In some words the vowel in plural is not f , but e or i; as these are closely 
related to each other, and perhaps «, i are misheard for e, I have dassed 
them together. 

In all these nouns the stem- vowel has high tone in plural ; probably the 
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high tone and the reduction of the vowel to e are in some causal connection; 
Tide 1 6. 

2. The stem-vowel of the singular — mostfy a — turns s in plural. 
dcAtrd{-^AtrAj( guinea-fowl M^-ib^Zi fence 

hiih-l^k fence cidJlw^Jb pot, pipe 

hho^hrbhM^ a goose 6hioikrbhi^k a goose. 

Here the short vowd of the singular becomes long in plural; the length- 
ening of the vowel may be the reason of its turning into a; see 17. 



3. singular a pi. ^. mormfjc aunt 

4. singular t pL a* itihr4iM. hat 

5. singular a, pi. 0. ra| (rj^y see 16) -ror king. 



ya^y^ tree, 
(yft-yfl* boat). 



6. sing. ^ pi. e. 

7. sing, tf pi. ^. 

8. sing, ti pi. t. 

9. sing, t pi. ff. 
10. (sing, a, i,e) pi. fi. 



dnM^niti red ant 
yeehrysS^ belly, 
y^l-yt* scorpion. 

tnikormoko some 
ifn^-^^ what 



gyihgyit waterbuck. 

dtH-ditt mangouste 

6wH-^voit a mat 

yi]{-yii{ a well 

toieh-wQ^ head. 

jal'-JQk man 

jfep-egj^ small 

mfffi'^mok these. 

The plural-vowel g is remarkable, as it does not correspond to a certain 

vowel in singular, but is a class of its own ; it not only forms the plural of 

nouns, but also of pronouns and adjectives. Note also anQ-^nq; a is the deictic 

pronoun "it is'' ; but here it is treated like a radical vowel and thus changed 

in plural. 

Haj^lQ-iiatauli an axe 
bkitd^kuti hedgehog 

nim'iriiin nose. 
dndii^ntiii a knife 
toeh-toach gun; see 22 
tniihrmwok dog-head fish. 
(({u^-((j^ cock dkwir^iiri serval 

dgwth^bH jackal dhw^-^IAn feather 

ItoQ^ltt a gourd pooU-foli snake 

kwbm'kdfn back 
dfwiri'dfiin loaf. 
fftcbk'^iibk dog 
fytr-fbi backbone. 
ly^h'Uich elephant 
bUfih-dbiSch reed. 



11. sing, q, pi. Uy tf. 

12. sing, u pi. 2- 

13. sing. pi. fi. 

14. sing. 2 pL ^* 

15. sing, wq, wo pi. Q;, O9 u. 



kiieh'kitehi an axe 
moffit-^uki beer. 

Mr^bitr boil 
chbr-ehitr vulture. 



16. sing, too pi. uo. 

17. sing, y^ pi. ^ 

18. sing, y^ ^ I pi. tf. 



ibc^t-Jbd^ shidd 



iktr^m-ihi^i board. 



ySfryHi neck 
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Qender. 

123. Oender is expressed in the noon only, not in pronouns. The natural gender 

may be marked in two ways: 

a) by different words. 

ckvoQu man ^ocA^ woman trffj bull j^ean cow 

&k\x)$k male sheep or goat dy^ female goat. 

b) by adding 6^^ for the male, tnd| for the female gender. 
nik bfwbj^ male lion nil mdfl or m^ nii female lion 
0f^{ nil male lions mdfi nh female lions 

h/tii bl^^fi or hfti^ d (wltj^ male horse %M a tnd| or mdi ibyM female horse 

h/iii d jgj^ male horses hf^ti d md| female horses 

pjohv dmifit male roan antelope, pi. j^ dmir^ 
tnd| imifit female roan antelope, pi. m^ dmir^. 

In one $ingU word, however, the Shilluk expresses the gender by phonetic 
means: lia child ifa/ boy fian girl. 

Here evidently / and n are added to the word lia in order to mark its 
gender, / for the male, n for the female gender. 

[That this case is not merely accidental, will be clear from the fact that 
by the same means gender is expressed in the Ban language ; here it is not 
the nouns, but demonstratiye pronouns which receive the afiEbces I and n: 
lo this m. lu that m. 

na this f. nu that f . 

pi. ehi-lo these m. ehi'lu those m. 

ehi-ne these f. chi-nu those f. 

lu^u that one yonder m. chi-lu-yu those yonder m. 

nu-yu that one yonder f. chi-nu'^ those yonder f. 

Zt-o my m. iUot your m. 

ni-o my f. in-^t your £ 

In the noun, feminine is distinguished from masculine by the sufiKx et 
The same distinction by the same means has Masai. 
The distinction of a grammatical gender is surely not Sudanic, it is not 
known in other Sudan languages ; so we have doubtlessly Hamitic in- 
fluence here. The Shilluks must have been in contact with (a Hamitic) 
people who expressed in their language the grammatical gender by I and 
n, but this contact was not long or strong enough, to make the distinction 
of gender a living fSactor in the language ; so only a frdnt trace of it was 
left. There is one more Stulan lanytuzye, which has a similar distinction : 
the Songhai (on both banks of the middle Niger). This language has, in 
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the same way as Bari and Masai, a kind of article, di for liyiog beings, m 
for inanimate things. I believe that di is identical with li^ I and d often 
changing in Afirican languages ; vide the examples in the comparative 
Lists of Words in Third Section. K this is right, the Songhai (in which, 
thoogh, diis distinction will not be original, but borrowed firom some 
Hamitic language) represents an elder stage in the development of 
grammatical gender: living ) masculine, inanimate y feminine or neuter 
(which may originally be the same, as with primitive men woman is 
rather a thirg, a merchandise, than a person).] ^ 

A second way of distinguishing gender by phonetic means is represented I 203^. 
in the following word : 

dffwil an ox with the horns turned toward the eyes 
dfftoiUt a cow with the horns turned toward the eyes. 

Case. 

Genetive. 
The ruling noun is a nngular. 
I. The genetive follows the noun determined by it. The noun ends in a con- I 2 ^ • 
sonant; in these cases the two nouns unite without any connecting dement or 
phonetic changes : 

wgt house; toQtjAplt house of the chief 

loH club ; loH obwaii dub of the stranger 

afj^p bag; f^^j<^l SM bag of this man 

okofc blossom; okqkyaf^ pii blossom of diis tree 

y^ ear; yif^ kyifi, ear of the h<Hrse. 

There are, however, a few exceptions, chiefly if the final consonant is k 
or cK And the next word begins with a consonant ; 

a) sometimes the "helping vowel'' is inserted : 

kidq, colour; kite toJQ black colour 

n|(^ rib; n^jal rib of man 

Igch tooth; l^he lyseh tooth of the elephant 

fn^go, beer; mqke fb\e w{tn beer of our country 

fto^ artist. bote ton one who makes spears. 

These are treated like nouns in the plural. 

b) eh and k may be dropped: 

pach village ; pa rii( village of the king 

k^h, kaeh hunger; ka jal gni the hunger of this man 

dak cattle; f^ ri{ the catde of the king. 
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o) eh softens into y: 

mdoh fire; may hnqrn "fire of cotton^; see 45. 

One word changes its vowel before a genetive : 

yfi way ; yu Fakgi the way to F. ; 

likewise when an adjeotiTe follows: yu toeh a narrow way; see 22. 
2. Nouns which have the final vowel q, and whose second consonant is a voiced 
— in some cases also a voiceless — mute (go, jo, dQ» 4^ bn), drop, when 
followed by a genetive, the q, and turn the consonant into the corresponding 

nasal one : ^g ^ n^ jfi ^ ^» <^ ) ^ ^ ^ J?* ^fi ) ^; boo 40. 

jctffQ chief; j^^fot^ toQn the chief of our countiy 

afoaJQ rabbit; afoaii i^l (ef^ the rabbit of the child 

isdg, people ; ign fan pd the people of this village 

dnAj^ a cow; 6mij^ rij^ the cow of the king 

t^bo plate ; t^m i^n the plate of the girl 

mutq neck; mune ^ean the neck of the cow. 

This nasalization is caused by a nasal consonant, n, which is no doubt 
identical with the demonstrative n (vide 138), and has originaQy the meaning 
"that^ : jciffQ n pack "the chief^ (namely) that of the village^. There are some 
examples which show the n in existence at the present time : lau doth, Ian 
^IiQ the cloth of the woman ; here n is preserved, the u having dropped 
before it ; ri^ king, an older form r^f see 16 ; r^j^ labu the king of the people ; 
here the n is preserved, though the word ends in a consonant; this is 
generally not the case ; it is evident that after a vowel the n is easily 
preserved, jagu n pack offers no difficulty in pronouncing, but in words 
ending in a consonant the n was liable to disappear, the more so, as the 
consonant was voiceless, and n is voiced; thus ^Ic n t^dQ y ^k (^iq, but 
joffQ n iedq y jan i^dq. This n has high tone. 

[This n, originally probably always a demonstrative pronoun and serving 
to express the genetive relation, exists in a great number of central and 
eastern Sudan languages. In Di. it effects the same changes as in Shilluk, 
besides it is found in Nuba, Legend, Mandara, Teda, and also in Haussa 
andFul.] 

The ruling noun is a pluraL 
I£ the ruling noun is a plural, the n does not appear, but when the noun 
ends in a consonant, the ^helping voweP is suffixed to it When the plural 
ends in h this 1 is generally preserved. A change of tone is to be noted here: 
while the plural-forming i (see 103) and the helping vowel have low tone in 
those cases where no genetive follows, they receive high tone when standing 
before a following genetive. TTiia high tone most probably indicates the lost 
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gmetive-forming n, the sound n itself having disappeared, but its tone (see 
127) was perserved. — Examples: 

pack village, pi. my^; mysf^ ri^ villages of the king 

wQt house, pi. w^i; wbtiri^ houses of the king 

yijl ear, pi. yl^; f/ifd ibyM ears of the horse 

mogQ beer, pi. muH; m^k{fdte won beers of our country 

okqk blossom, pi. bl^k; bkikiyafi the blossoms of the tree 

af^p bag, pi. it^p; ^Up^ ^^ ^1^ ^e bags of the traveller 

k^h hunger, pi. kiM^ k^Mfoffi wqh the famines of our country 

jiUf^ chief^ pi. jtik; jaki foffi xjogn the chiefs of our country. 

In my materials I find one exception to this rule: gwbk-^ibk dog; gibkk 
jal ffii the dogs of this man ; but this may be a misunderstanding. ^ 

The Objective Case. 120. 

The direct object or accusative follows the verb : d chdm byil he ate dura. 
Sometimes the particle ki "with^ is added : d eMm hi lyil he ate (with) dura. 
But when M "and'' begins a sentence, the object always precedes the verb: 
hA byd, eham and dura ate (he). 

What in European languages is an indirect or dative object, the Shilluk 
transforms into a direct object, and what we would call the direct object, is in 
this case always introduced by Hs instead of saying: "he gave money to the 
chOd'', they say: "he presented the child with moneys : a toeH iktl H ny&H. 

But in very many, probably in most cases the direct and indirect object are 
not expressed at all, the passive voice being used instead, "I saw him'' is 
expressed by "he was seen by me** ; "he gave the child milk** by "the child 
was given milk by him''. — On the passive voice see 173. 

The Vocative Case 
is formed by lengthening the (last) vowel, by raising the tone, and sometimes 
by adding % "you'' : naii man^ nd£i o man ! D&k a proper name, DAgi o Dak ! 
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THE PRONOUN. 

The Personal Pronoun. 

Connected Form, standing before the verb. 
This form is generally used as the subject of verbs. { "^O. 

yi I yi thou yi^ i (b) he 

wdt wi we toi you gi they. 

The forms are often pronounced with a short vowel, yi and i (sometimes ^, 
likewise toi and to^ are used promiscuously, but i, apparently the younger 
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form, 18 employed more frequently than yi; h is seldom used; in the 3*^ person 
g\l also occurs, but it is very rare as a subject. Note that h and g\t have a low 
tone, but all other personal pronouns have a high tone. 
131- [It iB at least remarkable that in two West African Sudan languages the 

personal pronouns of the 3*^ pers. sing, are the same as in Shilluk: Ewe 
i and t£^y Twi e and (In Ewe even the tones are equal to those in Shi.) ; 
Ewe makes some distinction in the use of i and vobi while in Shi. they 
seem to be employed at will. Oang too has t and o> apparently without 
making any distinction between the two. 
On the form of the protumn note the following remarks : 
The corresponding forms for the singular and the plural seem to have 
originally the same vowels, only yi and uni being different But besides 
y{, yH also occurs, and in Nuer the possessive pron. of the 2^ pers. sing, 
is du {d is prefixed), so it seems probable that the original vowel was 
Uy which was assimilated by the palatal semivowel y and thus became i. 
This palatalization must, however, have taken place at an eariy period, 
as neighbouring languages — with the exception just stated — have i 
and yi for the 2^ pers. sing. So we get as primitive vowels of the personal 
pronoun : d, H, i, which were differentiated into singular and plural by 
certain prefixes. 

a) Singular. 

In aU three persons the pronoun begins with y, but the 3*^ person has a 
third form, which is not mentioned above: yin (n marks the absolute form, 
see 132, so the form is properiy j'i); yi I regard as the older form of y^ 
(on the change between y and y see 35); in Dinka and Nuer the pronoun 
of the first person is ya^ which is likewise the older form for Shilluk ya; 
from this it is probable that the 2^^ person also originally began wiA y^ 
though, as far as I can see, it is nowhere retained. Thus we get these 
(hypothetical) primitive forms: ^a, pi^ y^; a, u, ^ designating the persons, 
and y the singular. 

b) Plural. 

In plural all persons begin with w except ^^. What is the origin of this gt 
In Nuer the i'^ pers. is k^, the third kdn and kyin, in Dinka ke (probably 
ki) ; ki is evidently contracted from kwa^ see 22 ; analogous to this kyi 
may be derived from kwi, (kw^ y kys, see 32), and the 2^ person, wu^ 
would be originally kwu, but, as in the singular, here the hypothetical 
form seems nowhere preserved. So the primitive forms of the plural 
would be: kwa, kwu, kw^; a, u, s, again designating the persons and kw 
the plural. (As for the prefixing of k note that in Dinka the personal 
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pronouns in the absolute form 8u£Bz a A;/). — The evolution of gt in 
Shi. would then be thus: hw^ ^ hyt ^ ^^ ^ ^£* While in the first and second 
person the k before w was dropped (see 46), in the 3*^ pers. k^ turned 
into gt' The changing of a voiceless into a voiced consonant is not so 
uncommon in the Eastern Sudan languages, see 42 ; here the process 
was facilitated by gt being a much used word, whose pronunciation may 
easily be slighted. — Hence perhaps g^ "he^ may also be explained. It 
may be formed from the primitive pronoun h '^he'^, by prefixing to it, in 
analogy with gi^ a g^ and to make the analogy perfect, the vowel h was 
also pronounced wide, that is ^9 in accordance with the t in gi* This is, 
indeed, a mere hypothesis, but it is supported by the £EU^t that g\i and h 
both have low tone, while all other personal pronouns have high tone.] 

Absolute Form. 
yin I, me yin thou, thee in^ fin he, him g^ he, him 

\D6ny winn we, us irtin you gin they, them. 

These differ from the connected form only by a suffixed n; ^ and y^ $Te 
used promiscuously; y^ occurs frequently as objective, but seldom as subjective 
pronoun. The sufifixed n may be identical with the deictic n mentioned in 1 27 
et passim ; so that ydn really means : "it is I'^. 

These absolute or separable pronouns do not stand inmiediately before a 
verb, they are used when the person is to be emphasised. They are employed 
as subjective and objective alike. When they emphasise the subject, the 
connected form of the pronoun has to follow them : ydn yi chdm (it was) I 
(that) ate. 

The absolute pronouns may again be emphasised by adding d: ydnd, yindf 
ind. This has the meaning of "it is'', and is often used in addresses : ind Pdeh" 
Sdi that is Fashoda; yindjwhk "thou art God** "o God''. 

If a personal pronoun in the singular is connected with another pronoun or 
noun, the plural form is always used instead of the singular : wi ki yin I and 
you; wii hi min you (sing.) with whom? 

Objective Form. J '2'2, 

It is sujGfixed to the verb. Example : stem ehwQl to call. 

Conmion form. With more emphasis. 

d ehwj^ld he called me d ekwjtU, ydn or ydni 

d chwitll he called thee d chwitU^ yin or yinit 

d ehufitli he called him d ehwi^i in or ^nd 

d ehwitli win he called us d ehwi^l& win or 10^^ 

d ehwitli win he called you d ehwitU, toun or wiina 

d ehwj^li gin he called them d ehwitlA gin or gini. 
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The first d is the sign of the past; in the second form the final a of the verb 
marks the verb as being followed by an object. 

Note the change of the tone in the objecliye form. The objective form has 
low tone, whereas the subjective form has high tone.^ 

Possessive Form.* 

This form is ako always snfiKxed. Example w^t house pi. w^H. 



wl^ my house 
witt toin our house 

wittd my houses 
witti win our houses 

gwSgi my dog 
ffwbk to^n our dog 

giidkd my dogs 
gudki win our dogs 



w6dl thy house 
wit wun your house 
witi thy houses 
wit( wun your houses 
gwbk pi. gfibk dog. 
gwbgl thy dog 
gu)bk unln your dog 
gu6k( thy dogs 



widi his house 
wit gin their house 

witi his houses 
wit(gin their houses. 

gwbgi his dog 
gwbk gin their dog 

g^iki his dogs 
gtidki gin their dogs. 



guike wun your dogs 
K the final consonant of the noun is a liquid or nasal, the w in ufgn and wun 
is often onmiitted: kal un your fence; fy^n un your people. 

If both the possessor and the thing possessed are a singular, the possessive 
pronoun has a middle tone, if either of them or both are a plural, the poss. 
pr. has a high tone. 

In the connection of noun and pronoun the rule given in 40 is to be ob- 
served, as these examples show : 

jitgi chief^ jAni my chief afoajn rabbit, afoankA my rabbit 
but in pi. : jiik chiefs, jakd my chiefs afoaehi rabbits, afoaehd my rabbits. 
If the final vowel of the noun is u» it turns into w; if u is the sole stem-vowel, 
a tir is inserted : fyiu heart, fyiwA my heart; nh lion, nuwa my lion. 

In some few cases the possessive pronoun is prefixed by r: ra my, ri thy etc. 
Before this r the final consonant of the noun drops : 

fiaZ boy liara my boy paeh village para my village, etc. 

This r is a shortened form of rS "body, self.*^ 

As the intonation shows certain irregularities in the connection of nouns 
with possessive pronouns, some more examples may be given. 

iwifd my mats 
yifd my ears 
k6j^ myrainings 
lliehd my elephants 
<x^pd my bags 
ktiimd my chairs 
riehd my fishes 



iwifi mat 


pi. dwill; 


6wQ^ my mat; 


tfii ear 


pJ- yil; 


y^ my ear; 


kin ^^ 


pi. koj^i; 


ko^ my raining; 


lysch elephant 


pi. USch; 


lyiji^ volJ eleph.; 


a(|p bag 


pi. ii^p; 


hf^bi my bag; 


kwim chair 


pi. ih^^mi; 


kwimh my chair; 


riJQ fish 


pl. rSch; 


r^d my fish^ 



* In Ewe e, the pronoun of the 3'^ pen. sing, hat high tone, when subjeothre, but low tone, 
when objectiTe ; the same Is the case in Toruba : (( he, ^ him ; see Crowther page (4) and (8). 

* The sniBfixed subjectiTe fonn see 160. 
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y^ neck 

JbtrocA leopard 

nii lion 

rijf king 

hVijtk blossom 



pL yi^i 
pi. hwaiiil 
pi. liut^'; 
pi. t6ti 
pi. iit^i; 



y^ my neck ; y^j^ win our necks 
hwiji my leopard; kwAiid my leopards 
lifiUMl my lion ; nUtod my lions 

rff^ my king; rird my kings 

bkiffd my flower; bl^kd my flowers. 
In all personal pronouns the singular is not unfrequently used instead of the 
plural of the corresponding person. 

Sometimes the possessive pronoun of the jf^ person sing, is employed instead 
of the first plural, chiefly in names of relatives: wan^ "his^ and "our^ grand- 
mother. 

The possessive pronoun can also be a£Ebced to an adjective : wu hi binU 
(instead bffi tm) have all of you come ? 

Some much used nouns have shortened forms, when they are connected with 
possessive pronouns : 

md mother 
mdyd my mother 
mdyi thy mother 
min his mother 
miiy win our mother 
miiy win (mayu) your mother 
^y ffif^ their mother 



wieh father 
wiyd my father 
w6u thy father 
win his father 
wi our father 
wiy vmn your father 
^y gi^^ their father 
^dn cow 
^ my cow 
4i(jii) thy cow 
c^ his cow 
6nd brother 
6m%d my brother 
6mi6u thy brother 
6min his brother 
6mi our brother 
6mi wu your brother 



mi mother 



mia my mother 
miu thy mother 
min his mother 
iUim{ sister 
i/kdmid my sister 
iidmiAu thy sister 
lidmin his sister 
fiamt yi win sister 
fiami yi win sister 
imi gin their brother liamt y t ^^ sister. 

The in in u^^n, om-^ etc. is the absolute pronun in he. 

re body, self 

re yi WQn ourselves 
re yi %eun yourselves 
reyigff/i themselves. 



rea myself 
rei thyself 



r^ himself 

In names of relatives the possessive pronoun of the 2"^ person sing, (and 
plural) is generally Uy wu: 
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InDdffu your grandfSikther fnayu your mother mm your mother. 

I "^ ^ . The PoBsessive IVonouD as a Substantive. 

It is formed by the help ofmS pL m^k or ffln pi. g\k; gin is "things, me 
probably has a similar meaning. * 

Singular of the thing possessed: 

miiL mine mA thine fn| his 

mii (me yi) win ours m/ki toAn yours mil gin theirs 

ginii mine gini thine gini his 

g\ni win ours glni wun yours glni gin theirs. 

Plural of the thing possessed: 
mi^kd^ mine mi win ours . glki win ours glkd mine. 



Demonstratiye Pronouns. 

In connecting nouns in the singular wiA demonstratiye pronouns, the rule 
described in 40 obtains, witfi the one difference howeyer, that here not onty 
the nouns ending in a vowd change their last (mute) consonant, but also the 
nouns whose final sound is a mute consonant; accordingly the rule given in 
40 is to be enlarged tfius : final gq and ky n, JQ and ehy 1^, d^ and ty n^ ^ 
and iy f^ bit <uid /> ) m. 

These consonant changes^ without any further addition^ represent the simplest 
form of the demonstrative pronoun. The changes are no doubt caused by su£fix- 
ing an n, which possesses a demonstratiye power. It is employed in nouns 
ending in a mute consonant or in go, JQ3 do, ^ bq only, at least I have not 
heard it used in others (as for instance in jal ''man'^, which would become 
^jaln or ratfier yan, see 44). 

The meaning of this primitiye form is a reference to a person or object just 
mentioned or just spoken of It has somewhat the character of the definite article 
in English (as in such a sentence : we saw a man walking in the bush ; the man 
called to us). 

gwok dog, gwon the (identical) dog, the dog just spoken of 

jago, chief^ jah the chief just mentioned 

mHaeh fire, mai/i the fire just mentioned, this fire 

^'fi tooth, ^ the tooth just spoken of^ this tooth 

w{it house, wQn the house just spoken of^ this house 

yi^p tail, yipn the tail just spoken of^ this tail, etc. 

tyen fofi the people of this country, firom fo^ 
tyen %oim the people of this house, firom wqt 

* m^yd alto if heard. 
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yet gynm the hair of this dog, from gwok 
yiifi y^l^ ^o leaves of this tree, from ya{ 
hi place, Mn this place, here 

^H to-moirow, ^n this to-morrow, the next day. 
Besides these the Shi. has several demonstrative pronouns denoting different ^ 39* 
distances between die speaker and the person or object spoken o£ 
Singular: dit this, ^i that, dcAd that over there. 

Plural : ik, hn, hgdk these, ^i those, hchh those over there, dit and ini are 
probably of the same origin; % was suffixed to an; a has become ^ by assi- 
milation to i; see 26.* Note the difference of tone, the low tone designating 
the object near by, the high tone diat one in some distance. 

To mark a great distance, they use chivH; this is pronounced widi an exceed- 
ingly high tone, and the last vowel may be lengthened at will, according to the 
greatness of the distance. 

Be it noted that according to 138 the changes of the final consonants take 
place only in singular, never in plural ; in the plural the final mute consonants 
are always to be pronounced voiceless, diat is as a real k^ cKul p. 

Some examples of nouns connected widi demonstrative pronouns (The in- ^ ^\J* 
tonadon-marks in my materials are incomplete here). 
jliglt chief; jin dn this chief, 

jin Sni that chief^ jik chiefiB ; 

jik ah these chiefB, jik hii those chiefs, 

jin heha the chief over there jAk hchh the chie£s over there 

iqvoi^gi sorcerer; ajwgn an this sorcerer 

djw^k pi. ; djwltk hk pi. 

chwak voice; chwhn dn; pi. chwak; chwak di 

hvach leopard; kwiH cin; pi. kwMi; kwdii dlr 

ofoaJQ hare; d/Si^ik dn; pi. afoachi; dfdhch ok 

fit king; rij^ An; pi. rSr; r6r ik 

kiti rain; k^ dn; pi. k6f^ itk 

yft ear; yijf, An; pL yi|; yii Ak 

^p bag; djifn An; pi. a^p; a0p AA; 

^uki to-morrow, dune cMni the day after to-morrow 

6wifl a mat; 6w^ d>n, 6w^ ^i pi. dvj^j^; dviH hii^ 6tci{ hchh 

^d^ people ; ^ An. 

The last example, though virtually a plural, is treated as a singular. 
Nouns ending in other consonants or in vowels, have no changes : 
rir kings; r9r Ak these kings gin thing; g{n An this thing 

IM war; IM An this war pi water; pi An this water. 

^ It is, howerer, difficult to distingvith the beginning ToweU in An and in{; An sometimet sonnds 
(in or OTon en, and em it sometimet heard at ^m. 

WI8TBBM Aim, The ShiUttk People. 5 . 
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\ A\ ^ The demonstratiye pronoun standing for a noun. 

min hn this one mik hk these ones. 

Interrogative Pronouns. 

1 A.2. They imply the same consonant-changes as the demonstratiyes Pronouns. 

inlt what, which? pi. quq; on this plural see 124. 
d which? 
itmin (also dmin) who? pi. am^k (dmik). 

EiXamples : Singular. 

ogwQk jackal; d ogwgn dn^ which jackal is it? 

h/ffih elephant; d lys^ iinit which elephant is it? 

wgi house; d wgn in^ which house is it? 

ya| tree; d yaj^ init which tree is it? 

f*^ king; d rffj^ in^ which king is it? 

af^p bag; d aiffn An^ which bag is it? 

gin thing; d gin dii^ which thing is it, what is it? 

Plural. 
I A Q . In the plural the final mute consonants are always to be pronounced voice- 

less, that is as a real k, ch, t, f^ p; see 139. 

wQti houses ; d w^t init which houses are they ? 

ror kings ; d ror ^n^ which kings are they? 

y^ trees; d y^ J^n^ which trees are they? 

<iffhH jaokak; d og^k in^ which jackals are they? 

AjSp bags; d aiip ^ which bags are they? 

fy^h elephants; d hfich in^ which elephants are they? 
gik things; d gik ^ which things are they? 

dm^ d M who has come ? 
amik d bl who have come ? 
jal am&n which man? 
jok amok which men? 
I 4-4-* am4n d d wbri yint who (is it that) sent you? 

tod j'QjAi mind whom shall we elect? [this? 

tvnn an d wQt men this house is house whose ? whose house is 
wQt ak d toQti mgk whose houses are these ? 

wgn d which house? rffj^ d which king? 

ogwgn d which fox? ^^^i^ ^ which foxes? 

min (amin) and probably also d are no original interrogative pronouns, but 
are demonstratives ; see m^n in this sense 141 ; d is probably the deictic element 
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"it is", see 196; buth both are in the same time employed as interrogatiye, 
and min even as a relative, see 145 ; originally it was : "this man I** and then, 
jnstas in English: "diisman?*" likewise: "it is a tree!'' and: "it is a tree?'' 
Here not even the position of the words is changed, but only their tone; just 
80 in Shilluk; only the changing of tone goes the opposite way, the interrogatiye 
tone being low; see 206. 

Relative Pronouns. 

a) What we express by a relative sentence, the Shilluk generally says in a I 45*. 
simple sentence. Instead of saying: "the man who came yesterday, was my 

father" they say: "the man came yesterday, he was my father" ; (compare 
the English "the man I saw" instead of "the man whom I saw"). 

jal d b\ dwa the man came yesterday, or : the man who came yester- 
day ; d is not a relative pronoun, but a particle denoting 
the past tense ; 
wQt a giri win the house (which) was built by us ; 
dean a nikh yi tedQ the cow (which) was killed by the people. 

b) In a similar sense min is employed; nUn is "this, this one", see 141, but it 
serves also in expressing relative sentences: 

yd ft dwdtd min i Idj^, yd diodtd min d tiir literally : "I do not want this 
one, it is black, I want this one, it is white" that is : "I do not want the one 
which is black, I want the one which is white". 

m4n may also be employed in a local sense : e rmQdo, pit ^n dn lum bogon 
he drank water in a place, where there was no grass. 

c) A real relative pronoun seems to be tTui who, which : 

jal md bi the man who came hffi md btn the time which comes. 

But this has rather the meaning of a participle : the coming time, the man 
having come. It is frequently used in connection with adjectives, see 149. 

The Reflexive Pronoun. 

It is formed with the help of rh pi. rei "body". I AO. 

rhit my body, that is: myself 
r^ thy body, that is : diyself 
ri his body, that is : himself 
rhi win our body, that is : ourselves 
rH win your body, that is : yourselves 
rki gin their body, that is : diemselves 
d neka ri he killed himself 
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gi neka rei gin they killed themielyeB. 
They say also: 

a neka ehtoak^ he killed his throat : himself. 
''I myself^ is expressed in a similar way : 
d gwiki yS hi rM ''it was done, I with my body^ : I myself did it; 
d gwiki yi IcirH "it was done, you with your body'' : you yourself did it ; 
d gwikh i htrt he himself did it 
d gwihi wi hi rei toin we ourselves did it 
d gtciki tmi ki rei tmin you yourselves did it 
d gwiki gi ki rei gin they themselves did it 
or with k^te "alone" : 

d gwdki yi ktt6. I did it myself 
d gwiki yt ktA you did it yourself 
d gwiki i kifi he did it himself 
d gwiki wi hitk win we did it ourselves 
d gwdki uni liti unin you did it yourselves 
d gwiki gi l^ti gin they did it themselves. 
This has also the meaning: I did it alone. 
And : yd hi chwdkd I widi my throat : I myself; yi ki chwaki etc. 

The Reciprocal Pronomu 

\ AH . W fota rei win we beat each other 

gifota rei gin they beat each other. 



THE ADJECTIVE. 

I AO. Most adjectives do not distinguish between singular and plural, there are, 

however, a few which have different forms for both, and, what is very remark- 
able, the plural always has the ending q, which, in the noun, is the specific 
ending of the singular, 

ddqii pi. dhnit big, great i^j^ pi. |^ small, litde 

chy^k pi. chyik^ short bar pi. b^ritf birj^ long 

rack pi. rich^ bad. 

Note that all the plural-forms have low tone, and some, whose vowel in sin- 
gular is short, have a long vowel, see no. 

Many adjectives have two forms, one denoting the gradual entering of a 
state, the growing into a «tate, and the second denoting the accomplished state. 
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c^n^ becoming big, growing ap ; M^ big, great, grown ap 

f^sl^ acting badly, growing bad; rheh bad 

Vts^ becoming hot, feeling not; % hot. 

When adjectiyes are connected with nouns, the final consonant of the noun 
undergoes the changes described in 138. 

In this connection, however, the adjective may be prefixed by the relative 
pronoun md (often m^^) ''which*', in this case no changes take place; but it is 
to be noted that 6<r/or« md the final consonant of the noun if, contrary to the 
rule in 107, to be pronounced voiced, whereas in all other connections the voice- 
leee consonant is the characteristic of the plural. This deviation firom die common 
rule is analogous to the fact stated above, that the plural form of the adjective 
has the ending of the singular of nouns. In order to set forth the difference 
between the form without md and that with md, in the following examples the 
voiced final consonant is written voiced (contrary to the rule 38). 

Note : md (mi) has always distinctly high tone. The adjectives with md 
are in their meaning more emphatic than those without md: duQn large, 
maduiffi very large, large indeed. 



wqt house pL wf^. 



ya| tree pi. y(^. 



ri| king pi. rfh. 



atfip bag pi. ai^p. 



^k flower pi. mk. 



fygch elephant pi. Uich 



gw6k dog pi. gibk. 



wgn dd^ big house 
wgd mddu^ big house 

1/a^ 0J^ small tree 
j/a^ md^j^ small tree 

rQj^ dish good king 
ryjL mddieh good king 

hf^ Utch broad bag 
affib mdUuih broad bag 

ofoQin kwir^ red flower 
bkitg mdkwirjt red flower 

fyff^ ibjlt black elephant 
lyij mdUjit black elephant 

gufbn tdir white dog 
ffwbg mdtdr white dog 



mQffQ beer pi. m^kh muki. mon mjit sweet beer 

mQg mdmit sweet beer 



yftleafpLyil 



yifi b& bitter leaf 
yi4 ^Ml bitter leaf 



pi. wh^ c^ti^ 
pi. wgd nuid^fi^ 

pi. y^ ^nii 
pi. y^ mdfjltj^ 

pi. f^ dieh \mddich 
pi. f^ mddiehy or 

pi. a^p Ihehit 
pi. a^b mdlitehit 

pi. b]^k( kwiri 
pL ^Jb^ mdkwir^ 

pi. Ueehi l5j2 
pi. liej mdttj^ 

pi. ffuoH tdr 
pi. guSg mdtdr 

pi. mitH fnit 
pi. moki mdmit 

pi. giti Ml 

pi. yUe mdbil 
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refn fish pi. reeh, rechi reti chy^h short fish pi. riehi ehyffoft 

rej mdehyik short fish pL rq tnaehy^ 

y^ neck pi. y^. y^ bar long neck pL yUjfi barn (berq) 

y^ mdb^r long neck pi. yi^ nutb^t^ 

tijh tooth pL UHk. Igk tar white tooth pL Zgiki tar 

Iq mdtdr white tooth pL l^ mdtdr 

yi road pL y^|. yu toeh narrow road fVyefe toeh 

yg maioch narrow road pL ye^ nuUoeh. 
I ^O* An the connections without md may have two meanings, vis. i*^ attri- 

bntire, as they are rendered above: a big house, etc; 2*^ predicative, the 
house t$ big etc., that is, the adjectiyes have the quality of verbs, and are treat- 
ed as such, they may be conjugated like any verb; but the adjectives with 
md are only used in an attributive sense. 

Ck)mparison. 

I C I , The means of comparing an object with another are rather scanty, the people 

not feeling the need of comparison as we do. They simpty say: this thing is 
big, and that one is not big, or: is a litde big. 

a) The most common way of expressing a hi^er degree of quality or quantity 
is to lengthen the vowel, and at the same time to raise the tone. 

But generally this is only possible in words which have the hi^ or middle 
tone, not with the low-toned ones ; with these the low tone is so essentially 
connected that a high tone would be incompatible with them. Examples ot 
adjectives whose tone may be raised, are : dieh good, gir many, (^ small, 
tdeh narrow. 

b) Words with low tone may be intensified in their meaning by still lowering 
their tone, as for instance rAch bad, d^nj^ big, fi^ much, many. 

Other means for expressing a higher degree of an adjective are: 

c) lengdiening of a vowel only: tn^ sweet, m^ very sweet; n^riq many (the 
first vowel to be lengthened). 

d) repetition of the adjective : raeh bad, rich rdoh very bad. In these repetitions 
general^ the vowel in the second word is long. 

e) the word is repeated and the second gets the prefix ma: dieh rndd^eh "good 
which is (really) good** : veiy good, exceedingly good. 

f) ''raeh'* is very much used in this sense ; e. g. riteh ki djeh "bad with good- 
ness'' diat is: exceedingly good; raeh ki Iqu "bad with being hx^i yery^ 
very £ur. 
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g) by adding vaqk "outside*' : (i^ voqk "small oatside**, that is "small beyond 
anything'', very, very small. 

h) chhr^ chdri^ "very'' may be added. 

i) by /o^ "to surpass*'; this form together with diose under k expresses a real 
comparison : y^ c2d ^k mdfif^ ^k pyhr^ "be has cows surpassing cows ten** : 
he has more than ten cows ; ji d ^ih^ gi jt^ ji ddik "people died, they sur- 
passed people three*' : more than three people died. 

k) rini d mal, rind yh chdn "his years are above, my years are behind" : he 
is older than I; 

yd mttld b^n i t$k "I was first coming he was absent" : I came earlier than he; 
ba dagn ni ydn (he is) not (so) old as I. 



THE NUMERALS. 



Cardinal Numbers. 



dkyil I dfy^ 


2 


ddkk 3 dnvo^ 


4 


dbtch 5 dbiky^l 


6 


dbiryiu 7 dbidik 


8 


dbinw^ 9 pydrlt 


10 


pyhrit wiy dkyil 


II 


pydrit tciy dry^u 


12 


pyArit toiy ddik 


13 


pyhr^ tffiy dnwkn 


14 


pydrit wiy dhich 


15 


pydrit toiy dbtky^l 


16 


pydrit wiy dbiry^u 


17 


pyhrit wfy dbidik 


18 


pydrit wiy dbinw^n 


19 


pyhr dry^u 


20 


pydr dry^u wiy H dkytl 


21 


pyhr dryiia wiy ki dry^u 


22 


pyar ddik 


30 


pyar dnwjm 


40 


pyar dbich 


50 


pyar dbtkytl 


60 


pyar dbiry^u 


70 


pyar dbidSk 


80 


pyar dbinw^ 


90 


pyhr pyhr 


ICX> 


pydr pydr wiy H dkyil 


lOI, 



Only the numerals firom one to five and ten are primitiye, all die rest are 
compositions. The beginning d in the names for one to five is secondaiy, and 
is probably identical with i "it is" ; the ordinal numbers do not have it Mark 
tbe mechanical intonation in the numbers firom one to four, pydrit pi* pydr is a 
■ubstantiye; dbikyil is of course $ ^ i\ pyarg, wiy akygl means "ten, on its 
head one" i. e. ten, added to it one ; this is stQl more evident in the following 
forms, which are also used: pydrit wiji dd dkyil "ten, its head has one", or: 
pydrit wiy ki dhyil "ten, (its) head with one". 
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The numeral follows the noun : wqt dty^u two houses ; often ga "copy*' is 
inserted between both : chdn gd pt/arQ ten days. 

Ordinal Numbers. 

I k A. They are rarely used. In forming them the prefix d is dropped and the 

simple stem is used, with the exception of "the first'', which is formed firom 
tnal "above". 

iimdlit the first tyiiu the second d^k, dik the ihird 

nw^ the fourth btch the fifth py^r^ the tenth. 



THE VERB. 

^55* ^^ ^^^^ of the verb is uniform. It always consists in a consonant, a vowel, and 

a consonant, or a consonant, a semivowel, a vowel, and a consonant. But the 
sounds of the stem may undergo certain changes, on which see 187. 
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Conjugation of the Verb, 

The verb has two principal modes or tenses: 

1. The Present Tense. This denotes an action as going on, as being done just 
now, as one not yet finished. This action may be going on in the present as 
well as in the past or ftiture ; the emphasis does not lie on the timet but on 
the fact that the action is not finished^ but is being done, it "has not become*', 
but "is becoming*'. 

Qenerally the Present in Shilluk corresponds to the English Present, but 
it may also describe the Past or the Future : "I am going'', "I was going", 
"I shaU be going". 

2. The Perfect denotes the action as complete, it describes that which "has 
become", a state, an accomplished fact. WhUe the Present means : "he is 
going" the Perfect is: "he is gone", "he is away". 

[These same two tenses with exactly the same meanings are found in llie 
Semitic languages, they are there called Imperfect and Perfect. I have 
retained the name "Present" because it is introduced already, and a new 
term might lead to confusion. In these two forms there is another con- 
formity between Shilluk and Semitic languages : in Hebrew the verb in 
die Imperfect (= Shilluk Present) is always preceded by the subject, in 
the Perfect the subjective pronoun follows the verb ; in Shilluk the verb 
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in the Present (= Hebrew Imperfect) is preceded by the subject, in the 
Perfect the subjectiye prononn or noun maj precede or follow the verb. 
In Nama (Hottentott) and Folfiilde, two Hamitio languages, the subject 
may also precede or follow the verb.] 
Besides these two the rerb has the following modes: 

3. The Future; 

4. The Habitual; it denotes action which is done repeatedly, usually, habitu- 
ally, either in the Present or in the Past. 

5. The Imperative. 

6. The Verbal Noun; is a real noun, corresponding to the Elnglish "going*', 
"eating^. 

7. The Noun Agent; denotes the doer of the action expressed in llie verb. 
There are two forms, one for expressing an occasional, and the other the 
habitual doer. 

8. The Passire Voice. 

Examples showing the conjugation of the verb. ^57* 

The Verb without an Object. 
Stem: eham to eat. 

yd chhmijt I am eating y\ chdmit you (s.) are eating 

i (yi) chAm^ he is eating tod cJUim^ we are eating 

wi chdmit you are eating gi cAdm^ they are eating. 

The yerb in the present always ends in 2; this q is sounded very faintly, 
see 2. 

Nearly all verbs have in the present exactly the same form : the first vowel 
is long, and both syllables have a low tone. There are only a few exceptions 
to this rule, viz. 

a) ihe first vowel may be short; in this case the vowel is often high: k^^it to 
go ; but at the same time : ib^ to go ; ry^rit to come forth. 

b) the first voweL being long, may have the falling tone ; in connection with it 
the second vowel has sometimes middle, but generally low, tone : ffufi^ to 
dig, ffitit to be vexed. As this is the form and intonation of the infinitive 
(see 170) these "present forms'' may properiy be infinitives, these having 
taken the place of the low-toned present tense. 

In most cases the second consonant, if mute, is voiced. 
A second form of the present tense is formed by putting di between the 
subject and the verb : 

yi di ehhmit I ftm (or was) engaged in eating, I have been eating. 
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Perfect, 
yi chitm I ate yd kifi I went 

yt chhm jou ate yf h^ you went 

d chdm he ate d kii he went 

ids tois gt chAm we, you, they ate wd, wi gt k^ we, you, they went 

yd fi^li I laughed wd ni^ we laughed 

yi n^j^ you laughed tod ni^ you laughed 

d n^li he laughed gi ni^ they lauded. 

Characteristics of the Perfect are : 

1. the vowel d; appears in the 3*^ p. sing, only; the personal pronoun is then 
dropped. 

2. the final vowel q, is dropped. 

3. With a few exceptions the second (mute) consonant, which in most cases is 
voiced in the Present, becomes voiceless. 

4. The Perfect ends either in the second consonant, or die vowel j is added 
to the stem. 

5. As a rule the tone of the stem-vowel is low; the vowel has, however, not 
unfirequently a high or falling tone. 

6. On vowel- and consonant-changes in the Perfect vide below 182, 187. 

7. While in the Present the subject, whether noim or pronoun, always precedes 
the verb, in the Perfect the subjective noun or pronoun may follow the verb, 
and very often does so. In this case the tone on both syllables, that is on 
verb and noun, is high, in the singular; where the sufifixed pronoim is a 
single vowel, the final vowel of the verb, if there is one, is dropped ; in the 
plural a final vowel of the verb is preserved ; if the verb ends in a mute 
consonant, and has no final vowel, the "helping vowel** is sometimes inserted; 
die same is the case when the subject is a noun beginning in a mute consonant. 

This form retains a^ the sign of the Imperfect, through all persons, but iU tone 
is low (contrast-tone, see 59). — The second consonant, if mute, becomes 
voiced again, except where the helping vowel is inserted. 

h rind I ran a rini you ran 

d rinS he ran a rin wd we ran 

h rin wi you ran h rfn gS they ran 

a nigd I kiUed it kScjd I went 

d, chwili you called a gwid4 he wrote. 

If the subject is a noun, sometimes the helping vowel is added to the verb, 
and sometimes not : 

a kii obwoti the stranger went; d ki^ ifwQj^ the hyena went; 

^ gichS rjl the king struck; d b§n lUd the boy came 
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bat: ihal e bt^q the boj is coming obwaii e k§dq tbestrangerisgoing. 

Sometimes the subjective noun is placed at the head, the corresponding 
subjectiye pronoun following the verb : 

^fof^ kffi ^ f^S a man, when he dies : when a man dies. 
8. Verbs nHio have instead of the second consonant a semivowel. 

a) y. No i is added in the Perfect. The j/ unites with the preceding vowel to 
a diphthong : tayQ to pierce, perfect toi. 

b) w. Here likewise generally no i is added : tOVQ to die, perfect 0u (also 

0). n^wq to trade, perfect nf^u^ seldom n^wi. ^ 

Sometimes the subjective pronoun is employed twice, before and behind I 00« 
the verb; for the last not the suffixed, but the emphatic or the subjective form 
are used ; note tiie changes of tiie tone ! 

j/{ ri ffwdl yln why [re] are you ir^fftoAltn why is he (so) thin? 

(so) tiiin? wii ri ffwdl Un why are you (pi.) 

gir^ffwdlgtn why are they (so) (so) thin? 

thin? y{ ri kif^ or: ki^ why did you go ? 

i rt Hii why did he go ? wu ri ki^n why did you go ? 

wd bin toa we came ffi ^n ghi they came 

ffi k4^ gi kffi where did they go? wi k^ wu k^k where did you go? ^ 

1£ kA ^and** introduces a sentence, the subject, if a pronoun, always follows I O I • 
the verb, and the object always precedes the verb. 

kd h/^ gijd and I struck the hi ky^ giji and you struck tiie 

horse horse. 

Future, 
The characteristic of the Future is the particle 11, > which is placed before the I O 2 • 
verb. In most cases the present form of the verb is used, but not unfrequentiy 
tiiat of the Perfect as well, but in this last case with a slight changing of tone: 
if the tone is low in the Perfect, it becomes middle in the Future. 

yi i chAmii I shall eat v)i u cMmit we shaD eat 

j/i 4, or yA ehdm^ you will eat idA chAmj^ you will eat 

i ehAmtt he will eat g4 i chAmt they will eat 

yd u nilA I shalt laugh wA i ki{ we shall go. 

As the Present, so too the Future has a second form, with di placed between 
pronoun and verb : yAi di chAm^ I shall eat. There may be (or at least may 
have been) a difference of meaning between the two forms, but I have found 
none. 

HabituaL ^ 

The Habitual IB formed by putting the auxiliary verb M "to use to'' between I 03 • 
subject and the Present form of the verb. 

^ In Hssai the Fatnxe it f«nii«d bj tnffiziiif «• HoDU page 59. 
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yi, M, chdmii I use or used to eat gi ii( ki^ they use or used to 

4 M g^i4^ he uses or used to write. go 

^ Imperative. 

I 04- ^^^ ^^I ^ ^ sol M k^ come, (let us) go! 

pi. ehdmiin eat! < pi. ib^n go ! cA^m tod let us eat! 

J:^{ to^ ifc^ tr^ let us go! cAJtfi^ be quiet! ^hehitnUtn be quiet. 
^ In the singular i, the sufifix of the 2' p., may be added or not 

165. The Verb with a Noun as Object 

Present 
The second vowel receiyes a middle tone. 
j/i chdmit byil I am (or was) eating dura. 

yd ki^ ffQt I am (or was) going to the river-bank. 
^ ^ Perfect, 

I 00 • If the Perfect ends in i» this i is retained, if it ends in a consonant, an a, 

in some cases i, is added. I am not quite clear as to die tones; "a'' always 
seems to have a low tone, "i^ has sometimes a middle, sometimes also a low 
tone. 

yi ehhmiL byil I ate dura yd Utii kwqf I heard a talk 

yi kifd, pach I went home yd md{i (fi^^i^) pi I drank water. 

Future. 
The final vowel has a middle tone. 

yd i chAmit byil I shall eat dura yd i ki^i pach I shall go home. 

^ Habitual. 

I OO. Follows the rules of the Present 

Imperative. 
I OQ. ^ Ae 2^ P* shig. almost always i is added; the 2^ p. pi. has u su£Bxed 

instead of un. 

. , ^.j \ eat dura! pi. chAmu byff, eat dura! 

chUm tod byil let us eat dura! nfk tod liar^n let us kill a calf! 

kfj^ wd pach let us go home ! ma^ wd pi let us drink water! 

Verbal Noun (Infinitive). 
The Verbal Noun occurs in two chief forms: 

a) without the final vowel ; the stem-vowel has a middle tone ; 

b) willi the final vowel 2; the stem-vowel has a falling, and the final vowel a 
low tone. 

Deviations firom this rule do occur, but are not firequent Sometimes a 
semivowel occurs. Examples : 

yd gttgit I ftm working n. gwitk working 
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* This un is of course the personal pronoun of the second person plursL 
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yi gu^dit I am writing n. gtoif writing 

yd chw^tit I am calling n. chw^ calling 

yi nigh I Am killing n. nek killing 

yd rUmtt I am thinking n. rdmtt thinking 

yd tUbh I am cheating n. titbit cheating 

yd mi^ I am drinking n. mtt^ drinking. 

In adding a genetive, or an adjective pronoun to the verbal noun, tiie 
changes described in 138 occur: gu^ dn this working. 

Noun Agent 
The language distinguishes two kinds of noun agent one for the person who I ^ I • 
does something just now or occasionally, tiie other denoting the habitual doer 
of the action. 

The first is formed bj a connection of words which is really a sentence : nan 
^ gogo, "this man is working'' (see 83), nate -f- the demonstrative n is connected 
with ike present tenee of the verb; this means ''one who is working just now*'. 
In tiie second form nate without a pronoun is combined vnth the verbal wmn: 
note gwgk "a man of working'', a man whose habit or calling it is to work, a 
workman. 

nan e mQ^ a man drinking just now 

nate nAf^ one who drinks habitually, a drinker. 
The Passive Voice. 
The Shilluk forms a Passive Voice, whose chief characteristic is the high-low 1^2. 
(tiie fislling), and in some cases tiie high tone. It consists merely in tiie stem, 
no final vowel being added. The stem-vowel is a littie shorter than in the Present 
and Perfect, it may be described as half-long, but is marked as short in tiiis 
book. In some cases a semivowel is inserted between the first consonant and 
tiie vowel. 

Probably tiie Passive Voice was originally an intransitive form of the verb, I 7 3 * 
denoting a state: firom g^go, to work, gwqh "worked", d gw^k "it is worked" ; 
ehdmit to eat, ehSm "eaten" ; bygl d ehdm the dura is eaten, properly "is an 
eaten one" ; fbd^t to beat, ftoSt "beaten", "a beaten one" ; so we can hardly 
speak of passive tenses, it is ratiier a mood, an accomplished condition or 
situation. But nevertheless tiie form cleariy conveys the meaning of a real 
Passive, which is best shown by the fact tiiat the doer of tiie action is added 
to the verb, so its grammatical construction corresponds exactfy to that of tiie 
Passive in European languages; sometimes, tiiough not firequentiy, even a 
Future of the Passive is formed by prefixing 4* 

The doer of the action may be expressed by a noun, or by a pronoun, 
a) by a noun. 174* 
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Here always y\ "bj** is added : 

ly&i a chdm y| jdl ini the dura was eaten by this man 
ikil d ftoSt yi jiff it the boy was beaten by the chief. 
The original meaning of yi "by** is not known; perhaps it is some deictic 
pronoun ''it is^ : "he was beaten it is the chiefs (who did it) ; it can be 
identical with yi "towards^. 

b) by an absolute pronoun. 

The ^helping voweP is added to the verb. In this case the stem-vowel has 
a high tone, the ^helping yoweP being low. Perhaps the 'helping vowel' here 
is the shortened yi. 

d chdmi ydn it was eaten by me d chdmi yin it was eaten by you 

d chdmi g^ it was eaten by them. 

Sometimes yi is also used here : d chdm yi ^ it was eaten by him. 

c) by the sufiSxed pronoun. 

Here a very peculiar distinction between singular and plural is made : for 
both numbers the pronouns of the singular are used, but if the doers are a 
plurality of persons, the last consonant of the verb becomes voiceless ; this 
is of course only possible in verbs ending in a mute consonant ; in the rest 
no distinction is made ; but if a distinction seems necessary here, the plural 
of the pronoun may be employed. 

<i g^$g^ it was worked by me, d gw^ki it was worked by us 

d kwobh it was spoken by me, d kw^ph it was spoken by us 

d ma^ it was drunk by me, d fnd{i it was drunk by us 

d gwidi it was written by you sing., d gwiA it was written by you, pi. 

d IS^ it was seen by him, d lef^ it was seen by them. 

[The verbs following in their intonation the rule demonstrated here, are 
in the majority; but besides them some examples have been written 
down by me which deviate in their tones : 

d chwblit he was called by me, d Iwbgh it was washed by me, 

d r^dd it was cut by me, d Und it was heard by me, 

d ndgd it was killed by me. 
But these are possibly misunderstandings.] 
Most foreigners have considerable difficulties in distinguishing the active 
voice from the passive, the difference between both lying in most cases solely 
in the intonation. Misunderstandings are easily possible, where the imperfect 
(active) has a high tone, as yotit to find. — The natives generally prefer to speak 
in the passive voice ; therefore the foreigner can best avoid misunderstandings 
by using the passive voice as much as possible and by supposing that what a 
native tells him, to be passive, and not active. 
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The chief characteristics of the passive have been given above; the following I 7 7 3^* 
examples may serve to illustrate the difference in soimds and intonation between 
active and passive : 

yi, g^chh jal an I beat this man 
yd ff^eh yi jal an I was beaten by this man 
t/i gichh yin I beat you 
yi gichi yin I was beaten by you 
yi, ehdmii nhti I cheated somebody 
yi chdm yi nitti I was cheated by somebody 
d chctma ydn he cheated me 
d chdmi ydn he was cheated by me 
yi cMmi in I cheated him 
yi chdmi inoryihi I was cheated by him 
d chto^ld lial he called the child 
d chw^l yi lial he was called by the child. 

Doubling of a Verb. 
In order to intensify the meaning of a verb, it can be doubled; examples I 7^« 
for this have been given in 75 ; a particular kind of doubling a verb is this : 
the verb is pronounced twice, the first being high toned on its first syllable, 
the second being low toned on both syllables: 
yi chAm^ chhm^ I shall surely eat; 

yi niga nig^ I shall surely kill you ; 
yi chdmi chdmit you will by all means be eaten. 
Different tones has : d diyi cUyi it increased gradually, by and by. Mark the 
long vowel in the second verb. 

Change of Sounds in Verbs. 

Many verbs undergo certain changes of sounds in their conjugation, these I 7Q* 
have not been treated iu the preceding pages. 
The changes may be classified thus : 

a) changes in die second consonant. 

b) changes in the stem-vowel. 

c) changes in the semivowel preceding the stem-vowel. 

a) Changes in the second consonant. 
The second consonant, if mute, may change in the perfect, passive and verbal 1 oO« 
noun. Not all mute consonants change, and in some the form with a changed 
consonant is employed besides the unchanged form, both having exactly the 
same meaning. There is no rule to show when the second consonant does 
change, and when not. 
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Present 


Imperfect 


Passive 


Verbal Noun 


e,d> Z 








hqf,Q, to throw 


i bfila gin 


m 




hudo, to roast 


d biU, or d bul 


Ml 




chudo to compensate 


d chut, d chSl 




chSlit 


chvogtQ, to call 


a chwQtaf^ d ekwola 


ckw^l 




dodo, to brew 


d dwQla 


dwgl 


dwitl 


^g(^ to scratch 


dgola 


ff$i 


gkl 


k^do, to bring 


dkadi 


m 






Jku^ to pull out 


dkola 


JcqI 


kil 


haaJto to steal 


kuHUh kwdla 


kwdl 




hvo^ to drive 


kwQfi, kwQla 


m 


kil 


^(^ to shave 




lyil 




fitratg to touch 


liwati 


fitod^ 


tiwd^ 


nad(i to cut 


ndt 


ndl 




ngc^ to cut 


nitt, nitl 


n$l 




wdQ, to pound 


wilii 


toSl 


wil 


y^^ to save 




ffiil 




" e. d > r 








ty^ to carry 


tysth tira 


t&r 




^ d ) n 








yig^g to curse 


y&ii 




yin 


hi^i 








|a^ to cook 


(ala 


idi 




u^t^ to change 


wela 


wel 


vAl 


fc^>^ 








ng2 to laugh 


^i 




nyirii 


yii^ to cut 


yisth yisra 


yi^ y^t 




fc^>» 








fitrg^ to be weak 


liwl^jf, 






6 ) m 








^'62 to be cold 


Hmi 




im 


A;o6(2 to speak 


kitmit kwip 


kw^p 


he^p 



I O 2 . In these words the forms with a mute consonant are doubtlesslj primitiye ; 

from them the present tense was formed by sufiKxing q, so the primitiye mute 
consonant is preserred here in the present; in a later period the mutes were, 
by different influences, transformed ; the primary cause of their transformation 
was perhaps their position at the end of a word. See note in 46 concerning 

In frequent cases, however, the consonant was also changed in the present 
tense ; but in these cases the unchanged form of the present also exists beside 
the changed one ; thus many verbs have two present (and perfect) tenses. 



' In the forms ending in a a noun as object is to follow. 
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differetU in their form, but uniform in their nuaning; Bometimes not only &e 
aecood conioiuuils, but aI§o die rowels of two fomiB differ, the vowel of the 
ohutged form always being identical with that form of the primitiTe verb which 
has the changed oonionant, so that one can say : from the changed form of the 
pritmtice verb a new verb hoe been formed; an example will illustrate what is 
meant: Present ehw^t^ to call, past cAu^f, chwoti, or chw^l, paasire ekw^l; now 
from die form cAtcgl the present of a new verb is formed: eka^l^ to call, past 
ehwjil, passive chw^t. 

Double forms in which the second verb is derived fr«ma tense or mood I O^* 
of the first : 

{chud^ to compensate perf. chat and chSl 
eholfi to compensate perf ch6l 
{dgdQ to brew perf. duiqla 

dvffilft to brew perf. dasfa 

{gpH to buUd perf. gera 

gytTQ to build perf. gyera 

{k^Ui to bring perf. 1^^ ig' 

l^lq to bring perf. 1^1 

I htd{> to pull out per£ kj^ pe. kgl n. kit 

I i^^ to pull out perf. kela 

t kwata to steal perf. kwati, iheo/a pe. itodl 

\ hoala to steal perf. h^ta 

( t$ifi to shave pe. Igil 

I Igils to shave 

{riuflffi to touch perf. Auiati pe> tiwAl 

Awdlg to touch perf. Awala 

{nada to butcher perf. nlU po. nAt, not 

nali to butcher perf. n&l 

{teode to pound perf. vilA pe. u)$l 

tools to pound pert w6li. ^ 

Some verbs have double forms in which the derivation of the second verb I 0^> 
from a tense or mode of the first is not visible, both verbs retaining their second 
consonant ancbanged throa^ all tenses am 
▼orbs are in most oases identical, but in soi 
digs and dana to move into 
lugs and fiiiie to torn 
dtcats uid dwero to search, want, wish 
gvidq Icp to "wink" with the lips 
fuffi and fu^ to pull out 
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ko^ and kuf^ to blow up a fire 

fodQ to pass and fofiQ to pass 
ni/ldo to milk and nirQ to let the milk down. 
Those verbs which are virtuaUj adjectives (see 1 50), have some peculiarities. 
Example: rich ''(to be) bad"; this form corresponds in its sounds and its 
meaning to the Perfect of the common verbs: it ends in a mute consonant, and 
it designates a state, not an action ; this form as such does not change the final 
consonant; a regular present may be formed firom it (though not from all verbs 
of this kind) : raJQ ''to become bad, act badlj'^ ; but besides this regular form 
of the present it has a second, in which the second consonant turns into the 
corresponding nasal one: rpiQ "to become bad, act badly". 

ngk little hanQ to become little or few 

tik hard t^gQ and tffiiQ to become hard, feel hard 
dich good doJQ and dofiQ to become good, act well 
kick strong k&i2 to become or be strong 

rich bad raJQ and reiio to become or be bad, act badly. 
In one case, however, such a word has the nasal consonant in the adjective 
(perfect) form already : 

dtign big donQ to become big, grow up; here a 

form with a mute consonant does 
not exist. 
b) Changes in the Stem-vowel. 
Here the very same process as in the change of consonants is to be observed. 
Present g ) ^ in perf. and passive. 



kadq to bring 




pe. kil 


bugQ to boil 




pe. bik 


/2M2 to be tired 




pe.y?< 


/flfifi to ride 


perf. afani 1 


and a feni 


k^bQ to take by force 




n, 


kodq to twist 


perf. kit, kil 




kagu to ache 




n. 


ksgQ to plant 


perf. kik 




riQgQ to kill 


perf. nik 




baJQ and biJQ to tie 




pe. bich and bich 


d^AQ and dQgo to scatter 


perf. den. 




Present g ) a in imp. and passive. 






chQbQ to mix 


perf. chapa 


pe. chip &nd chap 


fsgn to be sharp 


perf. fdk 





n. kipQ 



n. k£k 



k^bg to take by force perf. kapa pe. kdp n. kip^. 
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hkgo. to inherit perf. Idka po. lak n. Ihk. 

Present a ) ^ in perf. and passive. 

hajo to tie perf. h^ha pe. h^h 

gwaiiiQ to tie perf. ffw^ii 

gwavQ to snatch n. gwqrQ 

Present t ) e: and ^ru^^ro 

tffi^ to change perf. wela. 

Changes between 2» and u. 

tug2 to crash n. ^it; 

luggi to turn perf. 2^^| n. Zj^i 

jbu^ to ptdl out perf. kqla pe. ik^/ n. ikj^2 

noiig to become little, nok little 

Jbdiii to fasten n. A^fic^ 

oAtk^ to compensate perf. ch6L ^ 

Double forms with dilBTerent vowels ; the second verb is derived from a tense I O y • 
or mood of the first: 

{chudo, to compensate perf ch6l 
chdlQ to compensate per£ chol 
fodQ to be tired perf. fit 

fedQ and fidQ to be tired perf. fit 

fe^ to raise n. /t^ 

fidQ to raise 

k^bq to take bj force n. jfc^ 

ifcjfpg to take bj force 
JkS(22 to twist perf kit 

kedQ to twbt 

kSgQ to plant pe. kik 

kego, to plant 
jbu^ to pull out perf. kgla pe. kql 

kolg, to pull out. 
Double forms in which the derivation of the second verb from a tense or 
mode of the first is not visible, both verbs retaining their vowel unchanged 
through all tenses and modes. The meaning of the two verbs is in most cases 
identical, but in some there is a diiBTerence : 

diigQ and dlgQ to move into dwQUii, dwffiq and \ 

dwatQ and dwotq to want, wish dwun^ f ^ 

gon And gurq to tattoo gwai^q and gtoQAQ to scratch 

ka^d and k^ to go md^o and mt|2 to hold fast 

naJQ and nejQ to know, recognise nadq to butcher, nudQ to cut 
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pQ/ho and ff^Q^ to fill hoaUi and hw^ to steal. 

c) Changes in the Semivowel.' 
The Semivowek w ox y are inserted in the stem in order to form certain 
tenses or modes of the verb. 



190. 



iodo, to brew beer 
fbJQ, to make batter 
gQ.gQL to work 
jfgii^ to scratch 
\oogQ, to stick 
jro^ to drive 
ikg&g to speak 
lod/Q^ to wade 
tqgo, to wash [forth 
iid(^ to bear, bring 
figfiH^ to many 
noiq, to spit 
TqmQ, to fetch water 
<o(^ to tell lies 
ygbq, to bewitch 
hok/Q, to fear, 
^1^ to sack, 
^^fi to go back 
/icAg to ask 
fid^ to lie 
/if7i{2 to gainsay 
^£rg to build 
g e^ to sacrifice 
A^2 to dig oat 
^(^ to shave 
mi;nQ, to twist 
n^ to laagh [gaest 
r^fi to receive a 
fihg, to strain beer 
g^ to bewitch 
nirg to milk 



perf. dw^ 



pe. eltr^Z 
^o. fw6ch 
pe. ^u?^it: 



n. (2tr(^Z 



perf. gwiifia 

pe. ibr^it; 
perf. kw{^ kwftla pe. jr^^ itr^2 

pe. kwQp 
per£ ^^^ 
perf. ^^1, IwQka 
perf. iid^9 fitr^Z 



n. gwfylilt 



n. ib^j^p 



perf. i&omi 
perf. nwoti 
perf. rti^gma 
perf. twota 
perf. ywQba 



pe. /tr^t 
pe. Zur^it; 
pe. liti^Z 
pe. iHwim 



n. fitodcl^ 



pe. rtr^m 

pe. tw6t 

pe. y wp 
fru^^l^ to make one fear, to firighten 
dwi^ to sackle a child 
dwogn to come back 



n. rwiim 
n. hi^< 



perf. fgcha 
perf. /ig« 

perf. ^fra 
perf. gy^ 

perf. ^Z 
perf. mysn 
perf. n|{i 
perf. r^Aa 
perf. tytnd> 



pe. /yIcA 

V^'fyst 

pe. ^rylr 
pe.^r^ 
pe. Ayer 
pe. lyil 
pe. my^ 

pe. ryech 
pe. <y^ 






n. nyiri 
n. ty^ 



perf. tyii 

^IfS!^ to let the milk down. 

In these examples the infixed semivowel has a function analogous to that 

of the changing of the second consonant and of the vowel: it is a means of 

forming tenses and modes of the verb ; in most cases the passive, and in some 

also the imperfect and infinitive differ from the present by the infixed semi- 



' Onlj the eemiTOwelf i tanding between the fin t com onsnt and the item-vowel ate meant here, 
not those beginning a word. 
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vowel. In ft few exunpleB — (us^e, <^i^j^ ^'^'^g^ "yi^ — *> cau«a(<H form 
(or ft form of similar meuiing} is formed from the common form by infiziof ft 
semivowel. 

Double forms, the one with ft Bemivowel, the other without it; the one verb I Q I . 
is derived from a tense or mood of the other: 

I <^<^ to brew beer perf. dw^a pe. du^ n. ivy^l 

\ dwqle to brew beer peif. dufila 

I jojs to m«ke buttw 



I fwdj2 to make batter 

{gsi^ to scratch 
gio^il to acrfttch 

(itotifi to help 
kwoAa to help 
{k^ to drive 
kuSto to drive 
I Isdn to wade 
I Iwf^ to wade 
t^ffn to Wftsh 
UoQffQ to wash 



perf. ffw^ia 

perf. itwofla 

per£ ktedti, kwula 

perf. Iwgt 

perf. Iwika 
perf. luTgita 



pe. fxoSck 
pe.fwdch 



{^Md tobear,briDgforthper£ titt, tiaitl 
AwSls tobear,briDgforthperf. (iwj^/ 

{fifims to many perf. riomj 

Awsmn to many pert AwQmi 

{noti to ipit perf. note, tiwote 

nwotn to spit perf. nwote 

{j/obQ to bewitch per£ ywQba 

ywg&e to bewitch perf. t/ioQba 

{fichs to ask perf. /^EcAa 

fysehQ to ftsk peif. fytcha 

I /idfi to Ue perf. fsl, fyit 

y fystis to lie perf. fyit 

{g efo to sacrifice per£ ^y^ 
^^^ to sacrifice 
(j^rs to dig out 

h/ers to dig oat perf. la/era 

I mfftQ to twist perf. mytn 
I m^ens to twist 

I re^fi to receive a guest perf. rtcha 

I ry^ji to receivea guest per' 



pe. fu^f 

pe. lioQk 

pe. >ito0/ 

pe. tiw$m 
pe. fite^ 
pe. ti^f 
pe. nSl 
pe. ^vffj' 
pe. yu>$p 
pe. ^IcA 
pe. ^|cA 



pe. hfir 
pe. tyer 
pe. myin 

pe. ryfeA 



n. ffw^ii 



n. /w^ 






n. tyiri 



{ 



^dQ to bewitch pei£ fyH p^* fyii 

iyido to bewitch. 

I 9 2 • Double forms in which the deriyation of the second verb from a tense or 

mode of the first is not visible, both verbs retaining their vowel or semivowel 
unchanged through all tenses or modes. The meanings of the two verbs are 
identical: 

bo(^ and bwo^ to cast iron 
kodo and kwddg, to blow up fire 
feJQ and fyiJQ to pull. 
^Z70' The function of the inserted semivowels w and y are evident from the pre- 

ceding examples : they serve in forming certain tenses or modes of the verb, 
and from these modes and tenses new verbs are formed, just as in the chang- 
ing of the last consonant. 

In by far the most cases the infixed w (which must originally have been u, 
see 22) forms the Passive and the Perfect of the Verb. 

[It is remarkable that in Hamitic languages t« or o have the same function: 
Haussa : fashe to break faau broken 

bude to open budu open 

buga to beat btigu beaten 

Ful Fulde : omo nana he hears omo nanq he is heard 

onto wara he kills omo warQ he b killed. 

In both these languages the forms in u, q correspond to the Shilluk 
Passive as well as to the Perfect, as they express an accomplished state, 
as opposed to action.] 
It is evident that this last process was chiefly liable to lead to many con- 
fusions in the use of to and y (and the same holds good for the changing of the 
second consonant); once the second verbs, derived from the imperfect or passive 
of the first verb, came into use, it was scarcely avoidable that the semivowel 
should not enter the present or any other tense of the first verb, where it did 
not belong ; and again it was easily liable to be dropped where it ought to 
stand, viz. in a form of the second verb ; this was the more possible, as in al- 
most all cases the meanings of the two verbs are absolutely identical. And in- 
deed the natives ofiien do confuse the two verbs, using the one for the other, 
when asked for the different forms of a verb. 

How the semivowel was infixed into the verb, is not clear (but see 25) ; as 
they do not always have the same function, the way on which they got into 
the word may also have been different. 

Now it is remarkable, that in all cases, where the passive or past are formed 
by infixing wory (active present kobQ passive kw^p, active present /^Ag passive 
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fy&iH)^^ to occurs exclusively before q, and y exclusively before ^ so that we 
have only these combinations : wq and y^. The combinations wa, w^ we, vn, ya^ 
ye with preceding consonant' do also occur frequently, but never in the said 
function, viz. where the Passive or Perfect are formed from the Present by 
infixing a tr or y . This leads to the conclusion that there are two different groups 
of semivowels which have entered the stem, probably at different periods and 
for different purposes. The second group has in by far the most cases retained 
the original vowel before w and y. But the first group has in all cases the same 
vowel: Q after w and jg after y ; this can in my opinion be explained only by 
assimilation ; it is not at all probable that here the original vowels were solely 
Q and ^ and that always before qshd was infixed and before ^ a y. I suppose 
that here originally only one semivowel was infixed, viz. w, and this w pardy 
assimilated the following vowel to itself and partly itself was assimilated to the 
vowel, in this way : tea ) toQ, toq ) wq, wo ) wq; w^ ^ y^ toe^ yg,. If verbs with 
the stem-vowel i or u infixed a tr in order to form the passive or perfect, this w 
must have been assimilated to the following vowel t and u, so that u?t ) yt ) t, 
and wuy u. 

Auxiliary Verbs. 

da "to have". 

4 d^ nyffi he has money ; yi dajwok I have sickness: I am sick. I QA, 

"To be". 

"To be" is rendered by different words, but in most cases it is not to be 1 Q5* 
translated at all; all adjectives are treated as verbs, and therefore are not 
connected with "is" : "you are great" is rendered yi dttQn. I£ the predicate is 
a noun, and the subject is a pronoun, generaUy the subject is put before the 
pronoun without a copula : yi ri^l am king ; ydnd ri{ I am king ; or the demon* 
strative d is employed : ^ ef ri{ he is king. 

But frequently the particle bi (f&) or its emphatic form bif4» bin^ is placed 
between subject and the predicative noun : 

yabariil am king ;^'a/ gni ba rij^ this man is king ; fani r|j( (this one) he is king. 

I suppose bA does not originally mean "to be", but is the negative particle 
"not", and the sentences in which it is employed, are properiy questions: Am 
I not king? Is this man not king? The negro generally likes to express an 
assertion by a negative question. 

Kthe predicate is an adverb, y^ y^it ("to be") or bidit ("to stay, remain") 
are used ; i ya kffii where is he ? gi ygna mal they are above ; yi b^dQ wgt I am, 
stay, in the house. Sometimes b^i^ is also employed, when the predicate is a 
noun. 

< Thia group is called ^firtt group* in the following. 
* Thia group ia called ^aecond group* in the following. 
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kdmd and ehdmd "to be going to, to wish, want" ; they are used only in the 
past form. 

€ kama (also hqnkn^j l^nit he is going to come, he says ho will come, wants 
to come. 

e chama fu^ he is near falling, going to fall ; chama is often shortened into 
cha. 

In a similar sense dwata "to wish** is often employed. 

"Can" 
may be expressed by yet/Q: ya ba yei hijn I can (cotdd) not come; bat its ne- 
gation is generally expressed by h^ kid "there is not a place" (an opportonity) : 
b^ kffi d, bind "there was no place for me to come" : I cotdd not come. 

1 96. , w, ya not; The Negation of the Verb. 

2. njiti not yet, not ; hardly a distinction is made between the two; both of them 
negate the indicative of the verb ; a fa k^ a nuti k{^ he did not go. 

3. fiiif fife negates a single word : fafe yan not I ; fafe rji it is not the king; but 
it may also negate the verb "to be" : fafe yan rif^ I am not the king; fafe H 
wQt he is not in the house ; fa jal maduQn he is a great man ; /a| Hjol madugn 
he is not a great man. 

4. hh ^lf*Hb to have not, to be not; 

5. bdffitn, b6ffin there is not; ny^ bdyitn Hy^ "money is not with me" : I have 
no money; yi bi nygA I have no money. 

6. t^k to be absent; 9ia/ H^k the boy is not here. 

7. il:^ is prohibitive : il:^ ki{, y{ ki k^f^do not go ! il:^ wir, also : yi ku wir do not 
be angry! The personal pronoun may also be suffixed : k^ kw^ do not steal I 
Plural: trti hi kif do not go ! You must not go\ ki bi he shall not come. 

Sometimes ki is employed where we do not see a prohibition: toi ki kii 
shall we not go ? But also : wdfa kg^f nan ki I'iwl ki tin gyb^, nigd nigit 
the man who does not lay a hen-egg, I shall surely kill. 

ADVERBS. 

^z)i* Most adverbs are originally nouns or verbs. 

Adverbs of Place. 
The adverbs which are mostly employed are kffi and kun; both are nouns 
and mean "place". Their primitive forms are k^K kach and ku, both have 
affixed a demonstrative n, k^h 4- ^ ) ^> itu 4~ n ) kun according to 40. They 
may as adverbs have different meanings : i . of place : this place, that is : here ; 
2. then interrogative: where? On the different tones of these two meanings 
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see 20588. '^ Where 18 he** is in Shi. liter&llj: ''is he here?*" k^A. does not really 

mean "where'', but simply ''this place*'. 

Bi kifi, come here. 

k§^ wqk H kffi go out from here. 

kd "place'' : there. 

£ bida ka he is there ; 

a teffi ydn hd he was seen by me there. 

mal "heaven", "the upper place'', serves for "above, ahead" : 

a rsna mal he ran upward, upstairs, ahead. 

kundq (from ku place) direction: there. 

chuni kundQ stop there. 

cJidm left hand, k^h right hand, anan here, chini there, yonder, chdn behind. 

Ion this side. 

Adverbs of Time. 

Here again ifc^ "this place" takes the first place, the notion of "time" having I Qo. 
its origin in "place" ; kffi a bi when he came ; kdn "this time" from kdke time : 
while : ehuni kan cKdm wa stay while we eat; tin soon, at once ; hnan, hnhn anan 
presently, at once, this very moment; cAgn formerly ; de chan tin to-day; ^uki 
to morrow; awa yesterday; awar awa the day before yesterday; ki chan daily; 
H de chan at daytime ; ki wqr at night 

Kih d h\ when did he come ? in avoin d tiwdli yin when were you bom ? toi 
n^ni yo yg^i chan adek, kd i b^n we were on the road reached three days, then 
he came : when we had been on the way three days, he came ; ka duoH toon, 
chuiig a yiga mdmet when we told him that, he became glad ; kd ti^i win^ ka i 
ii|j^ when he saw us, he laughed ; ka lin wa mgn an, ka chutie win yiga mdmit 
when we heard that, we became glad. 

Adverbs of Manner. 
nCf neya thus; kindii just so; ddl how? ^yau also; chgt just, very, surely; I QQ, 
«Aar£ very; kiti, dky^l alone. Much used is the adverb kine thus: it always 
introduces the direct speech ; it does not only follow the verbs which express 
speaking, but frequently also those expressing "to mean, think, wish, ask" : 

ri^i ko kine, k^ the king said thus : go! 
e fich2 kine, igitn in he asked : where is he ? 
dtu>ki kine, e binQ tell him, he may come! 
e dwata kine, wu k§jj^ um Jj ^ he wants to go with you 
ya dwata kine, tog cham byil I wish that we may eat dura. 
IVequently an English adverb b in Shilluk rendered by a verb, e. g. : 
jwdn k^ hurxy going, that is : go quickly ; 
a rumi chdmi yd it is finished was eaten by me : I have already eaten ; 
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k^<, lean a nuH b&iQ kgj^ go, while rain has not yet come : before it rains ; 
toa k^dQ chdki pack we went approached the village : we came near the village. 

Adverbs of Cause 
and Causal Sentences. 
200. Bu k&i a bind yikd dS ridjwok I could not come, because I was sick; bu ibgn 

diddf yika buni whti^ yd I cannot learn, because I have no book ; ya biffin 
maga rejo, yika buM abifl kiydl cannot catch fish, because I have no hook ; 
tyffi Nwar chuM gin rdJQ ki win, ki yika kQla ^ gSn the Nuer-people hate us, 
because we (I) have taken away their cattle ; bySl wgn rechq, ki yika buni kg^ 
ki rei ghi our dura is bad, because it did not rain on it ; ba yA gtoQk tin, mdri 
(or mdi) dhjwhk he cannot work to-day, because he is sick; ba kwipi y^n, 
mdi l^kit he does not say it, because he is afiraid; yd bi diri, btnin d ^U ydn 
yi gwQk I have no adze, therefore it is impossible for me to work ; tyiU, /^, 
b^in h bh kiffd my foot was sore, therefore I did not go. 

Sometimes a causal relation is expressed without a causal particle : yd fd 
chigi chafiQ, kitS, yd fMi I shall walk no more, for I am tired ; wa k^ wQt, fen 
a yiga rho^ we went home, because it grew dark. 

Conditional Sentences. 
ZKj V . Kfsk ehw^ yin, yi k\^ k^i£ he calls you, do not go ; kiti yik ya u lef^ ki liu, 

U nSki ydn if I see a lion, I shall kill him ; i yik yA bi, yi u (kfd nyffi if you 
come, I shall give you money; u yik yi fd ghg\t yi ^ fw6lk ydn if you do not 
work, I shall beat you ; kd yik u fyichi win, wt kiwii/ih in if we ask him, he will 
help us. 

The Condition in the unreal case b expressed by ri: kd ligi iyd mdnCt, 
wi ri kwiikh ^ if he were here, he would help us ; kd Ugi yd dd gin ehdm, yi ri 
0f^ if I had food, I should give you ; ka logo feii, di yd mddich, wi ri di b^ 
if the weather had been fine, we shoidd have come. 

Intentional Sentences. 

20 2 • Yd kif^ wltk bi ydf ki ^ga I went into the bush, in order to search my cattle; 

WQ, k^lq ^ tain gi mAji loin bwiA, kifd kine wi |d|i byil we gave our cattle to 
the strangers, in order to get dura ; jwdni rgno, kipd yi ki chwin run quickly, 
lest you be late ! 

Interrogative Sentences. 

203 • ^ ^ question the position of words is the same as in an assertion. To desig- 

nate a sentence as a question, either interrogative adverbs are employed, or a 
change of tone takes place. Those cases are difficult particularly, in which an 
adverb may have a positive meaning as well as an interrogative one, for instance 
ksti '*place^ may mean ''here'', and "where''. Here the distinction can be made 
by the tone only. 
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The most important rule is this : if the last syllable of a sentence has a high 
or middle tone, a low tone is added to it; this low tone expresses the question: 
i hwhlh. by 61 he stole dura ^ kwdlh byil did he steal dura? 

4 Htd, kwd he saw my grand- i Ufa kwd did he see my grand- 
father father? 
gi Ufa fit they saw the king gi Ufi rtji did they see the king? 
But frequently the question is expressed in quite a dififerent way, by laying 
a high tone, and a strong stress on the word which is questioned; this is parti- 
cularly the case with k^ii : 

4 yin, kiti where is he ? i ya I^ he is here 

gi y4n ^ where are they gi yh k^ii they are here 

Ht yin kM where is the king? rif yh t^ the king is here 

d In dwd he came yesterday d hi dtocL did he comeyester- 

jal an ye da nyM this man has money day? (the first a in 

jal an ye da nyM has this man mo- awa has a very 

ney ? (The S in ny^ri strong emphasis) 

with very strong emphasis). 
Kthe sentence contains an interrogative adverb, the tone does generally 
not change: yi da ^k ddi how many cows has he? 

i gwQ nh what does he do ? 
a fyech Hyi 4^9 Hne: Agbn hi midl he asked him : where is your friend? 

i wQt min whose house is it? 
Hpano a hiJci why are you afraid ? 
itpanQ a ksi why did he go ? 
In questions introduced by "shall", the subjective pronoun is suffixed and 
the low interrogative tone is added to the high tone of the pronoun: k4^ shall 
I go ? gw4d4 shall he write ? 

PREPOSITIONS. 

They are likewise originally nouns and verbs. 20A. 

Nimns: 
wich head: on, upon, for, instead of: 

my WQt on the house, my yaf on the tree, my rit instead of the king. 
ban back: behind, after, besides: bana after me, ban wQt behind the house; 

bani^ besides him; kwQm back: on, upon: kwQm ad^rq on a donkey. 
bol and liim face, front: in front of^ before, at the head of: bol nam in front of 

the river; tiim tirQ before the people, at the head of the people. 
ki^lS middle: in the midst of, amidst, among: kiUjl amidst the people. 
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imch back : behind : nach jal fnt behind this man ; 

Imtq, side : beside : hute wot beside the house ; 

yech belly : in : yet/ pi in water ; 

d!/&*9 often shortened into di, middle : amidst, in, di nam in the water. 

fa the base, the lower part: under, below: {a i/ajl under the tree. 

Verbs: 
toifo to reach : loife awa ababi reaching yesterday he did not come : until y • • • 
git2 to reach : gitQ^ ^ki till to-morrow. 

Particles which cannot traced back to nouns or verbs : 
H may have very diJOTerent meanings ; its original meaning is: with ; iti msn with 

whom; Id ton with a spear; 
yi towards, by: a nek yijal an he was killed by this man; k§j^ yijal dugn go 

to the master; yi is connected with personal pronouns as follows: ya to me, 

yi to you, yf to him, yi wgn, yi unm, yi gsn. 

Salutations. 

^^^ • Some of the most used forms of salutations are given here. A. is the villager, 

B. the stranger. 

Instead of our knocking the door, the Shilluks, before entering a courtyard, 
say: yfi n^ I am waiting (may I come in ?) A. answers : bi come ! Kthe salutation 
is going on in the open place of the village, as is usual, this phrase is not said. 

A. y{ M you have come ? 

B. yd HI have come, or : yd nUt. 

A. y{ kiljw^k you have brought God. 

B. yi mi^jw^k you have held fast God. 

A. yi n%n did you sleep (well) ? 

B. yd nxn I slept (well). 

A. yi kwai (meaning not known). 

B. i, yd bi. 

A. vfofjofio nut are the little ones well (existing) ? 

B. Nut they are well. 

A. tysn gil <in your women (are well) ? 

B. Nut they are well. 

A. TerQ bedi yauf Are the people well? 

B. Nut they are. — These enquiries after the well-being of the people in the 
house can be extended at will, to grandparents, grandchildren, cousins etc. 
On leaving: 

B. says : yd k^dQ fach I am going home. 
A. kii go! or: kQlijwok go with God! 



SECOND PART 
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I. Housebuilding. 

Ty^ 1^ hy&'i ka tik (tek), ka l^bQ ibfl^ ka lin ty^l, ka mogo k^ ty^l w^, 
ka ehwdch, maka ty^l anw^n, ka d^gt dol, ka gsr- Ka maka ehdn dbih/i^l, ka 
wijt UU, ka kwtr dwai, ka g^ riu^ ka gt tn^hfiilk^ kd Hgit^ ngt, ka d6l kSt, ka 
tyth kytr, ka tygl Wc, ka teguti kwdrk, kd w^t mdk, kd dSl kj^. Ka dyijk kit, ka 
tat, ka teguti todrb witk. Ka WQt tin, kd %>^ gUli chip, ka kify ka shtn^ twoch, 
kd tat, kd Ulm lidr, kd bbdi dwai, ka ygfa mal, ka 01 migi, ka lum ibi4» ka e toiJQ. 
Ka ufan kaJQ e dbn^, ka e kdng ki kw^, m^ n^ toan taJQ, ka trait hdJQ hik, kd 
dyil wike bgdq. Ka wiy wQt twdky ka chene wot hqU ka tddf^t (tide vh^) ty&i, ka 
toot 0r, ka mwQn^ ka tigq gwgk, ka kal tat, ka je dikd ytj^. Ka gyenQ k^l, ka 
gQch feA, ka je d^na yey wqt. 

The foundatioD trenches of the house are dug out, and are smoothed off. 
Mud is brought, and thrown into the foundation trenches; and beer is poured 
into the foundation trenches. Now the walls are built; after four days the 
door-opening is made round; then they build again, and when five days have 
passed, they begin to make the roof. Poles are brought, they are burnt (to 
make them hard), and then cut, so that they are of equal length. Roof-sticks 
are cut, and they are tied up in a circle, and a circular ditch (corresponding to 
the poles tied together) is dug, and the ends of the roof-sticks are put into 
it, and buried. Now the roof is constructed; grass is twisted into a rope, 
with which the poles are tied together. When this is done, the roof--8ticks are 
taken away, and the roof is lifted upon the walL The junction between the 
wall and the thatch-poles inserted into it is made ti^t with mud, the lower 
roof-ends are tied to the wall, and are tied together. Then grass is cut, and 
the craftsman* is sent for; he climbs on the roof^ takes a rope, and binds the 
grass on the poles. Thus he makes the roof^ till only the point of the roof is 
left. The proprietor of the house now brings a hoe, which is for the making 
of the roof-point (When he has given it to the craftsman), the roof-point is 
made. Then a sheep is given to the craftsman. The surfitce of the roof is beaten 
smooth, the dripping-eaves are cut even, a door is made, the floor of die 
house is filled up with mud, and is made hard and even. A door is worked, 
the fence is constructed, and then the people move into the new house. A 
fowl is brought, and left on the ground (as a sacrifice), and Ae people move 
into it 

* thatch-maker. 
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A Second Report on Honsebnilding. 
Bj R W. Tidrick, of Doleib HilL 

Hoosebnilding among the Shtdlas' is a trade which comparativelj few men 
learn, whether it is because apprentices are discouraged from learning it, or 
whether they do not want to learn, or cannot learn the trade well, I do not 
know. A well constructed tukl is neat and of really fine appearance. Dwelling 
houses are usually of the same sise, conical in shape, walls of mud, sometimes 
reinforced with poles or com stalks. The roofs are thatched with two kinds of 
grass. Family class prescribes which kind mxj be used in thatching the house. 

Eyery adult member of the family as a rule has a part in construction. The 
women cut and carry in the grass and com stalks and bring the water for 
mixing the mud for the walls. The men bring in the poles for the roof^ make 
the rope, mix and carry the mud and do the real building of the house. 

The material is usually collected for some time beforehand. Grass is cut 
and cocked, poles are brought from the timber and by wetting and heating 
are brought into tiie proper shape for rafters. Large circular bands for bracing 
the rafters and tying the tiiatch and grass to are made of withs of long coarse 
grass wrapped closely with rope. The rope for their use and for tying the grass 
down is made from a tall grass tiiat has a long sheath. The grass is cut and 
brought in, and these sheaths are stripped off and after being soaked in water 
are bruised with clubs until the fiber comes apart easily. It is then dampened 
and twisted into rope. The rope maker sits on tiie ground holding the rope 
between his toes, and forms the rope by constantiy adding new fiber and rolling 
the rope between the palms of his hands. It is made two-ply about one fourth 
of an inch thick. 

The mud is prepared by mixing manure, ashes or fine broken dry grass with 
sandy earth. The mixing is done with tiie feet. The first step in construction 
is naturally tiie foundation. This is made by digging a shallow circular trench 
where the wall is to stand. The men cany the mixed mud in their hands, which 
must be quite stiff, and drop it in the trench. The builder forms it into tiie 
desired shape with his hands. A layer about six inches deep is put on at a 
time. But two or three layers a day are added. A littie above tiie foundation 
an elliptical band of grass about three feet in deptii is put in place to form the 
door. As tiie wall is built up the mud is built against tiiis, which retains its 
form leaving the door tiie desired shape. Later tiie grass is removed. Toward 
the top tiie wall is flanged out like tiie mouth of a bell to receive the roof. 
Few houses have windows ; when windows are made, tiiey are scarcely six 
inches in diameter. In forming tiie roof the first step is tiie same as for tiie 
waD: a shallow circular trench is dug with tiie same circumference as the inner 

> L e. Shilhiks. 
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circumfereoce of the finished wall. About two feet inside the trench are set 
forked stakes about two feet high and four feet apart. The rafter poles are 
now placed with heavy end in trench and resting in the forks of these poles, 
their tops are brought together and securely tied. The heavy grass bands are 
now fiutened both above and under the poles at regular distances firom bottom 
to top of roof. Com stalks or cane are woven in between the bands and poles 
thickly. The roof now has its final conical shape. The roof is ready to be raised 
and is picked up and placed evenly upon the wall. A layer of mud is then put 
over the lower end of the rafter poles, to keep it firmly in place. The first work 
in thatching is to put on what the Shullas call the apron of the house. A short 
layer of grass is put around the top of the wall and tied securely to the thatch* 
ing. The thatcher then starts his course straight up the roof and works around 
the house, finishing the entire length of the roof as he goes around. The grass 
is tossed up to him in small bundles, which he places in position several at a 
time and removes the bands and ties then down tightly. With a paddle-shaped 
stick he evens up the ends of the grass, so that when the roof is finished no- 
thing but the but ends of the grass are exposed, and these lie as evenly as though 
they had been laid separately by hand. At the top the grass is brought together 
like a spire and wrapped with rope and rope bands. The grass lies on the roof 
firom six inches to a foot thick, and if kept firee firom white ants, will last for 
five or six years. 



2. Different kinds of Soil 



L^jXtt black, rich earth 
Jttffo;^ sandy ground 
Mm red earth as found on ri- 
ver-banks, used for ma- 
pots 



aiiaii brownish earth as found 
. on river-banks, used for 
making pots 
hfUki red sand 
hyich sand, dust. 



3. Field-produce. 



hyif, dura 
ikm^ sesame 
i^r^ bean 
ii^r^ cotton 

hu^ a small, sweet gourd, is 
eaten. 



6hDQl an eatable gourd 
^itfi a gourd for calabashes, 
not eatable 
bshiyi melon 
AtdbQ tobacco 
abwok maize. 



4. Different kinds of duras. 

The common name: byil The common name for white dura: dgMt: 
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Kinds of white dura. 

d^2 is very long in ripening. hhwhk maize. 

vnkr has a longer ear than ^2. rhuii^ Duchn (panic grass). 

alv4i^ "finger^', has fonr ears, which stand upright like the fingers of 
the hand. 
lik-'ij^n, shdlit, ii^ritk, ofy^ Igi^h ("kills the elephant'^), otQlq, dial, olaeh-niach, 
ikSm(ky awitf eh^ni, dkdeh, 6lwi. 

The stalks of many of the white dnras are sucked like sugar cane. 

Kinds of red dura. 

The common name for red dura is: Iwh^. 

6^b, wdjUl-fd-^mhi wdjiUfd-iiirAr^y 6^im ("the Nubian'^?), licuf^'feM-^waif 
i^kinits ifih ^(Al>it9 nwech, iihfigyinhy hkwilt bwM^ ("of the white man''), dkw^/i, 
dmir^t winu ("lion's eye") wdndgitk ("crow's eye") wbrAu, lidcAj^Zii, iHtjfimi^, 
btoik, hwai, liifilwittsyi^bromQ ("sheep-tail"),y»^fyffi ("horse-tail"), ndyo, hdike. 

Agriculture Among The Shullas.^ 
By B. W. Tidrick, of Doleib HiQ. 

The Shnllas have hardly begun their agricultural life. Scarcely one half 
century ago they were purely a pastoral people. Only within the last decades 
has his lordship, the Shulla man, begun to assume the burden of providing for 
his fSunily. In those earlier days the task of tilling the small patch of ground 
planted annually in dura fell to the woman. Her hoe was made from the 
shoulder blade of a giraffe or buffalo, or sometimes from the shin or rib bones 
of these animals. 

Boys tended the large herds and flocks, young warriors danced, went on the 
chase and raid. The old men idled their time away in the village. 

But they say the cattle plagues became more prevalent. The Turk and Arab 
came and took away not only slaves, but cattle, and so necessity forced the 
Shulla to a larger tillage of the ground. 

The change came naturally first in the northern end of their territory, where 
they came earliest in contact with the murderers and plunderers from down 
the Nile. 

One man when questioned as to the food of the people in his boyhood days 
said: "We used to eat grass like catde**. There was as much truth as sarcasm 
in this statement. For even yet when the crop fails, the Shulla women gather 
grass seed from the swamps and plains. They rob the ants of their winter's 
provision of seeds. A little sugar is obtained by bruising and boiling a certain 
reedy which grows in the swamp. 

^ i. e. ShIIhiks. 
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The Shalla has not jet learned to grow a yeiy large yariety of plants. His 
one main crop is dura, the kafiBr com of America. 

All planting except tobacco, which is planted in small plots on the river 
bank during die diy season and watered by sprinkling the ground from a water 
jar, is done in the beginning of the rainy season. 

A small amount of Indian com is grown, most of which is eaten when in 
hard roasting ear. With the dura they plant a few beans, pumpkins, squashes, 
sesame and occasionaDy peanuts. No fruits of any kind are grown, and as 
there are no wild fruits worthy the name, the Shulla has never known fruit 
until he has recently seen it in our garden or at the government stations. 

The Shulla plants his dura in the same field year after year, until his crop 
£eu1s once or twice. Then he hunts for a piece of high dry ground, preferably 
in the timber, for his early dura, and a low pUun growing a certain rank wild 
grass for his late variety. He clears off the timber and digs up the grass for his 
new field which he tills, till another failure comes ; if by that time his former 
field is growing of grass, he will return to its tillage. 

His methods of farming are extremely crude, but in some respects accomplish 
good results. He has neither plough nor spade and never uses the mattock 
except to dig up the grass and bushes from new ground. 

He prepares his ground by raking up the old stalks into piles with a deleib 
palm limb and buming them. 

As soon as the rainy season opens and sufficient rain has fallen to soften the 
ground, he puts his seed to soak over night, so it will sprout the quicker, and 
thus more likely escape being eaten by white ants. With a long slender pole 
which has one end shaped like the bowl of a spoon, he opens up the ground, 
and drops in the seeds. As he steps forward to make another hole, he presses 
down the earth over the seed with his foot. The hills are made promiscuously, 
but are usually some eighteen inches apart in aD directions. He plants a large 
number of seeds in a hiU, and later thins out and transplants where hills are 
missing. 

Oflen he has to replant, for there are many enemies of the sprouting grain. 
Some years pests of rate devour it, even after it is several inches high. The 
golden-crested crane also pulls up much of the grain as it comes through the 
ground. And as before mentioned the white ant destroys the grain in the ground 
unless it sprouts quickly. But under normal conditions the grain comes up 
very soon after planting. And the warm rains and tropical sun cause the crop 
to shoot up like Johnnie's bean pole. Weeds come on quickly too, and so the 
Shulla begins hoeing his fields at once. It is the only real cultivation he does. 
His hoe is either a thin circular or rectangular piece of iron with a short 
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woodeo haodle. The hoer sits on the ground or squats on one knee or both, 
as he chooses, and catching the grass with one hand cuts it off just under the 
surface with the hoe. Shakiag the dirt from the roots of the weeds he throws 
them into piles, leaving the ground clean and smooth. It is a good surface 
cultiyation, suitable for this soil and climate, and when the season is favorable, 
the yield for the amount of ground tilled is very good. 

The Indian com grown by the ShuUas is a small early variety, which is in 
roasting ear a fortnight before the early dura is ready for parching. But 
before any grain is harvested a sort of first fruits' sacrifice is made, an old man 
and woman go to the various fields of the village and bring in some of the 
ripening ears of com and heads of dura, and place them by the sacred house 
of the village. Some is later taken and ground and mixed with water and 
plastered on the side of the sacred tukl, the rest is taken by the people and 
some put on the door of their own houses, and some is carefully tied up within. 
When the dura is ready for harvesting, the heads are cut off short with a clam 
shell and heaped upon a rack made of poles resting upon forked posts about 
two feet above the ground. After drying a month it is flailed out with heavy 
dubs by the men and winnowed by the women and carried to the village, 
where it is stored in large barrel shaped bins made of coarse grass. The bottom 
of the large basket granary is oval, a grass band wrapped with rope is formed 
about the small base and resting in the forks of short stakes driven in the 
ground bears the weight of the filled basket and keeps it off the ground and 
free from ants. 

There are very many varieties of dura. One man gave me the names of 
thirty-two varieties. It is probable however that the same variety has different 
names in different localities. 

Dura is eaten in a variety of ways. The earliest heads are simply thrown 
on the fire and roasted. It is oflten merely boiled till softened and eaten so. 
A great deal is made into a mild beer and used as a regular food diet. The 
popular way of cooking it is to grind it into a fine meal and cook it into a 
mush and eat it with milk, or cook it up with meat. It is sometimes boiled 
with beans, and sesame is often eaten with it. A sort of dura bread is also 
made. 

The Shulla retains all of his pastoral instincts and prizes his flocks and herds 
above all else. His sheep are very inferior in size and have no wool where 
wool ought to grow. His goats are small and few are good milk producers. 
His cows are also generally poor in milking qualities, but are fair in size and 
in beef conformation. They belong to the Indian breed of cattle, which have 
the hump on the wethers. 
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Tribal cttstom forbid* the Sholk from riding upon a donkey, bo he nerer 
pOMOMM one. Cktde are nerer naed for dran^t or canying pmposee, so he 
baa no beaati of burden, and peihapn never wiH ao long aa women are pleottfiiL 

The villagei are fall of hunting dogs. Unlike the Noen and moit of the 
Dinkaa die Sbolla raise chickens. Tbej are a degenerate Mediterranean strain. 
Eggi are eaten only by women and children. 

Animal life mast be well guarded and oarefolly honaed at night most of die 
year. If an animal loiters on the rirer bank it most likely becomes die food 
of a crocodile. If one strays off into the woods it probably becomes die prey 
of a hyena, leopard or lion. Myriads of flies and nnmeroos varieties of dcka 
also prey upon the flocks and herds, tormenting them by nig^t as well as by 
day, and truismit die genns of varioas diseases also. Texas or tick fever ia 
neariy always present, and a trypaaosome not so fatal as the one of dreaded 
tsetse fly is also prevalent The plague is a frequent visitor too and the mondi 
and foot diseases often attack the catde toward the close of die dry season. 
The annual loss fivm all these enemies of ^ninnal life is very heavy, bat as no 
females, unless barren, are ever killed for food or sold, and grass is plentifal, 
on the whole there is an increase in the number of live stock rused. 

As to the posaibilidea of agricnhnre in the SboUa land obstacles to be ovei^ 
eome have been mentioned. What die mission has done shows that many 
varieties of fruits and a considerable number of vegetables may be grown. 
Fnture generations may have lumber, if die right varieties of forest trees are 
planted. Cotton is not a sure run crop, but with irrigation it has few enemies. 
Sugar-cane «id rice can be grown in favorable places. The soil of diis part of 
die Sudan is not generally deep, is deficient in mtrogen and very poor in 
homos. Nitrogen may be restored with legumes, but the bamos problem is 
difficult, for the white aots devour very quickly all manure, mulch etc. spred 
opon die ground. 

The Shulla in sticking to the one main crop of dura baa after all adopted 
the grain which is naioraliy adapted to the soil and climate and yields best to 
his methods of farming. 




5. Foods and food-stuffs. 



a kind of dora-bread or 

musb. 

a food of duia. 

a food of dura. 

a food of dara (prepared 

after Arab fiwhion). 



i^li a food of dora (prepared 
after Arab fosbion). 

msnarxfr a food of dura with hx, 
eaten with oat uiydung 
else. 

m&kB:^ a common dura-food. 
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6tlt a food of dura, dainty. 
milii n^ilj a food of dura. 
ahi^cA cooked dura. 
bhik green roasted dura. 
hm^ doraroasted, then soaked 
and mashed. 
hvoack dongh. 
m^iidfttir a dura-food 



^h\t dura, soaked, and then 
kept till it sprouts; for 
making beer. 
a^hobh beer before it is strained. 
mogo, beer. 
mgii aQ^ strained beer. 
ydwlt a kind of beer. 



6. The seasons of the year. 



yiy jh^^ aboutSeptember, harrest 
yic c y<^of red dura. 
dUtoSeh about October; end of 
the harrest, people are 
waiting for the white dura 
to ripen. 
dgu^rlt About November — De- 
cember; harrest of white 
dura begins. 
wUdj^ December — January. 
Harrest of white dura 
continues. 



liu hot season, Janu-^ no 

ary — February Ifield. 
^^li about March jwork 

dik^i about April, ''mouth of 

rain'^, beginning of the 

rains. 
shwer about May — July, time 

for planting red dura. 
^ifid about July — September, 

beginning of harrest 



2. kjn gdk 

e.akitUfgf^ 

10. Ml dugn 






wiu i riiwit the first morning-twilight 

becomes visible, 
morning dawn 
morning; 

"the earth is moming^^; 
it is moming# 
noon, 
the sun is in the zenith. 



bar 

mw^l, m$l 

fehfa mwQl 



di ehitn 
chdn yd mil 



7. The months. 

I. j'iff 6r (war) about September. 

3. liy^ 4, k6l $. akgch, akitiiduQn 

7. ddu^n 8. iUibSr 9. hkil (fit 

II. bilfsn 12. Idl ^ r 

- , .0 

8. The day-times. [\ 

ehah a JbipAi the sun begins to sink, 

after noon. 
bttrii afternoon; 
feilifa b. it is afternoon. 
a ^ki tofiu the sun is •etting.'y^r^ 
i^*^ fyHtit the sun has set. 
feii fa war it is ni|^t; 

Jtl war at night, midnight. 
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9. Names of stars. 

iwni moon 6kwb%}A}din appears after the sun has 

iihmtn set 

bdAk three stars, the Uranus. fyilij^ a star ahead of the Ve- 

nwjtl nus. 

dbdii '^4 northern stars^^ ktfili ruwitu Venus. 

shur^ toir 

fifir^ ffjfinit "hen", Pleiades. 

ih/^ comet 



l^U^ 



10. Household-things. 



tit 
tik 

/ii 



iuictu 
pyin 

pcui, ptd 
feana 



IwqI 
dddUt 



drgi 



a stick to fiksten the door 
with. 

the lower part of the 
door. [door, 

hearth-stone, hearth, 
grinding -stone, whet- 
stone. 

small whet-stone, 
neck-bench or support, 
skin to sleep upon, 
hole for pounding dura, 
dura-stalk. 

a firame on which spears 
are put, to protect them 
from the white ants, 
a grass ring on which 
the k^ is placed, 
calabash, gourd, 
gourd for churning milk, 
small calabashes for 
drinking water, 
a spoon made out of a 
gourd, for taking the hot 
food out of the pot. 
leaf of deleib or dom- 
palm, and basket made 
of it 



aduan 

dtJd 

Utbh 
fUri 

m 

Hk 
ftil 

m 

dbiHt 

dkwin^ 
kddk 



6w^ 
ddik 



large basket for preserv- 
ing dura. 

basket for dura etc. 
a small ifc^. 
a basket 

pot for cooking food, 
water-pot 

big pot for cooking large 
meals or beer, 
dish. 

a mat for covering food 
in pots, dishes, 
a sieve for sifting dura, 
pestle for pounding dura, 
spoon, 
knife. 

stick for stirring food, 
small pot for preserving 
beer, 
broom, 
rope. 

a rope on which clothes, 
dancing-sticks, etc. are 
hung. 

mat of Arab making, to 
sleep on. 
fence-mat. 
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6himt A lund of mat made of wiji grmss for stoppiog up 

ambach, as a seat for cracks in the waD, to 

chiefs only. keep oat mosquitoes, 

cftm a sieyeofdoth, for strain- a\f,%A a pot. 



1 1 . Handicrafts. K^r^^ 

ftg)^ means a skiUul man, one who is particularlj skilled in some work, and 
who, therefore, likes to do this work, and is asked by others to do it for them, 
so dial this craft becomes "his work**. Of comrse it is not his sole occupation, 
except periiaps in the case of the worker in metal. His is a trade held in hi{^ 
esteem, so diat he has become the ^j^ par excellence ; if the natives simpty 
speak of a ig^Q* ^^7 ^^^^ ^^ smith or metal-worker. He does not practice 
his craft in one place, but goes from village to village. The other crafbnnen 
practice their craft only occasionallj. But as a rule one man knows and prac- 
tices only one of the arts enumerated below. 

liyii t^ maker of spears ; plural : bdfi tgn. 
btj^ UfSjk M tgn the man who files spears. 
biti Ucn kibdltgn the man who makes the spear-handles straight 

btj^ dak tobacco-pipe maker. 
btj^ yij^ H bH tgn the man who makes spear-handles. 
&^ twoeh H puk potter, generally a woman. 

l^ gwite tit who carves, makes figures on gourds. 
l^ yir hi tyil who makes the string on which the gourds are hung. 
l^ wich who makes the roof of huts. 
l^ hoidg H tin who makes skin-clothes. 
l^ 6ght who makes cotton clothes. 
6^ teffi carpenter. 
6^ fdi who tattooes. 
l^ teen H lot ^^^ makes dubs. 
&^ ehdk H idt shield-maker. 
b^ teffi H kw^ who makes shields to protect against clubs. 
b^ ygf, ki lin tailor, sewer. 
&^ teffi ki bUl drum-maker. 
bgfe kwichk bUl who covers the drum with a skin. 
bSfefw6ti bUl who beats die drum. 
iSjje IffA hi ttglt who polishes beads. 
bSfe/fch hi r^h who makes ostrich shell beads. 
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bafe A(Uik idio beats the anudl drum "lid^". 
bqffi ff^ kiji who knocks out the lower incisiTe teedi. 
bafd twSeh who cups. 
baie ndt ki uia| who dresses the horn of catde. 

bofe rich who castrates bulls. [naments. 

bote nir who pierces the ears of cattle and men, to pnt in or- 
bgtfi kwdnit vrir the leader in singing. 
bSfe kidi H idn who makes the dancing-sticks. 
bqjfi teffi hwgm idio makes chairs. 

bqjfi ^jfL idio makes the neck supports or rests. 
bqffi kdki IwqI idio makes, carves calabashes, gourds. 
hoifi tuHny kil Uihit who makes giraffe-tafl necklaces. 
iStfi Ue^ H iolke d^t who makes mat-doors. 
bqffi shwQy ki biyi net-maker. 
bgfe shwQjf H ^gjt door-maker. 
boffi shwitii ki dybm salt-maker. 

bqjfi tiki fiini maker of iron bracelets. 

bgjfifd^ iQf one who plaits stripes of skin at the end of the dub- 
handle, to preyent the dub firom slipping from the hand. 
bgfe kyffre ty^le tost who makes the foundations of huts. 
bojje wii^ diver. 
bqfe dik ki yet hair dresser who fiishions the hair into small lumps. 

bofe met hair dresser who makes the large artificial hair-dresses. 
bgfe niki fdr^ hippo-huntsman. 
oylnq^ crocodile hunter. 

12. Tools of the bodo, or metal-worker- 

dbaii hammer. d!MH thongs. 

kikit anviL titim chisd. 

t^yiiji file. tiirffc an instrument with which 

6b\ik bellows. to pierce a hole into the 

cMr a cover for the pipe of ' spear-handle, to put the 

the bellows, to prevent spear in. 

its growing hot 

13. Clothing and ornaments for the body. 

Jiu skin-doth, now also used obanft front-doth for women, 

for cotton-cloth. dtU skin-cloth for dancing 

dehyin^ loin-doth for women. worn bj both sexes 
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ytiT 



ffufila 

ffwsle yii 
yiil 

gytk, 

aeh6{ 

6rSfnit 

arok 

dtyaii 

dtitim 

bmui 

iego. tetgo, 
amanjUr 

rik 
gir 

inyi/i 
din 



^n 



skin cut into small stripes 


baki a kind of beads. 


or firinges, worn round 


ddinAt a kind of beads. 


the waist. 


€i^k a kind of beads. 


ear-rings of tin. 


dpiii a kind of beads. 


metal ring worn on arm, 


dbiii white beads. 


wrist, feet. 


t^t^n black beads. 


ear-ring. 


hffn dufjdit blue beads. 


bracelet for the wrist. 


jir^ red beads. 


knee-ring of skin. 


ddwtff^ yellow beads. 


brown ambach-ring, worn 


wdndgak "crow's eye^, a big bead. > 


on the upper arm. 


gago, cowiy shell. 


ivory ring 


timyigh a string for tying together 


ivory ring. 


clothes. [the hair. 


ivory ring carved in coni- 


ffan a kind of button worn in 


cal form. 


v>ini brown giraffe-tail hairs. 


ivory ring, a small strip. 


dehirit white giraffe-tail hairs. 


ivory ring, big. 


aeJdtfi tooth-brush. 


knee-bells, used in danc- 


dw^p a head-dress. 


a small bell. [ing. 


dchdch a head-dress. 


bell, similar to otqIc. 


dim a head-dress. 


dancing-bell 


mit a head-dress, "like a 


cow-bell, used in dancing. 


shield*". 


small cow-bell. 


agirh a head-dress, "like a 


acommon name for beads. 


shield''. 


blue beads, worn by 


nwQT bleached hair, long. 


women. 


dBhUhtoil a chain,wom as ornament 


ostnch shell beads. 


gdnku rattle, made of leaves of 


big beads, worn on the 


the deleib, tied on leg or 


neck by men. 


loin. 


a kind of beads. 

a kind of small beads. 


^f/T arm-ring of ambach. 
odirQ J ^ 


green beads, round, small. 


wikl loin-ring. 


a kind of beads. 


shtilffWQk "penis of dog'' arm- 


a kind of beads. 


bracelet of brass. 


a kind of beads. 


fitraii iron bracelet 


14. Names for cows. 


cow; common name. Plu- 


ff^l bull. 


ral: ^h cattle. 


rojn heifer. 



* There are manj more beadf, eseh of whieh has iti own name. 



A.rg,B<«tt 


«d(»«r; 


il4k gpsy-white npotted. 


lyi'rlt 


lUfin he»l whita, body bUck 


iyJtU 


orjeUoiTuh. 


6dMli 


igllk beU7 •sd neck wbite, 


»l(rJi*t 


bwk ud he<id bUck. 




•l^i one leg white, the rest of 




the body yellowish. 


%»4 


(iijrWl iUnks white, the rest of 




the body bUok. 


mm 


liltjih head yellowish, brown 




■pots on the beck, the 


igml 


rest white. 




*Aja hei^ bUek, bUck spots 


ma 


ODthebtck,tfaerestwhite. 




•ia% flanks bUck, beUy and 


idl 


back white. 




*idli brown-bkok, smallspols. 




ittU brown-white, smaD spots. 




6liA brown-white, large spots. 


bM 


females only. 




ttdut grey. 




Mhtdek bhck-white. 


iMth 


a/aiM 












Ul»ibtaok. 


i^igH 


•Ubin white. 




Aitidn striped white and red. 





Occupations 

I (ox) witfi white feet 

bUck with white taU. 
homlesB cow. 
an ox with one horn 
directed forward, tfie le- 
cond backward, 
a cow with ordinazy, non- 
dressed horns. 
a cow with horns tamed 
down. 

an ox with homa tamed 
towards die eTes. 
a cow with horns pointing 
forward. 

a cow with home cnt off. 
a CO w with horns directed 
straight upwards, like a 
goat's. 

a cow widi one bom 
directed apward, the se- 
cond downward, 
a CO w with homs directed 
Btnught sideways, 
an ox with horns directed 
straight backward, 
a cow with homs directed 
strught backward. 
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II. SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS AND 
SCENES FROM DAILY LIFE. 

15. Marriaga 

Da^ € trS/i^ H i/iane daehq, ka k6pi kyie: yd wVi yil Kine: hin^l Kine: ya 
dwata hwof H yin! Kine: y{ kftmi li^f Kine: ya dwata kwQpe ikoitm. Kine: dS yl 
i^fa kififaeh yi tygn dionql Ka kfjafaeh^ ka tycn d^nit ksbpi. KA gi kb: wi bh 
kwfifi toin. Kd i di^ghi ^ ^ kif^ dygl msn kwobe 4^ff^ Ka tyffli donq ko: wd 
yH ki kwipi, kit, k^l 4bk. Ka f^j^ b^n^ ka ffq (flQk) k^h hi i duh'gh; ka kifi 
Hni: kgf^ k^l d&tl Ka^ dut kiU date tygn fikjwitk, Ka rnqyn tyiAt ka fffrQ chw^l. 
Ka fifdt whbjt k^l yi ttr^ l^ni^ ka f^rq k^^, ka wq^ dwai ki tin^ m^n kwit^ urtini, 
kd ^rit kHJkfdch. Kd tir^(c^^. Ka lidU tiwdmi ka H0 WQt H jal t$n. l^an a 
dachg^^fii-fH ffinlei ^y tgn. Kd ttr^ eh^nit, kd lidl a Hirni kd kil wj^k yi witS 
J^^ ^^* J^^ ^'^ A docAg kiX w^k yi w^ gin. Kd t^ ehtnjt btni; ka ifean nik, min 
^^ ehdm yi ^i; ^f*h ffff$ ki mhgh btni, ki kw^ i gtr, kwffi ka ehwipi ki mau 

Kd 1iri> dini^f tffrq biafaeh, kajal litr^ chy$k kifi ^^. Ka kipi kine: kani 
jam! KqI winy ki lau, ki yiil, ggn a ttjil Ka mQyQ tir, tt^fajhU kag^fikafil 
bt lij b^nit fiieh, Ka gt dwai /qI ki dyiU kd gi i|n(^ kd gt bdtiii kifi kal. Ka 
kw^ri kil, ka l&^fiii; ka gt kfSia kal. Kd gi ehunjt fniU, bdri. yiehlfiii. Ki kwir 
hil, ka ehiki ^ fM. Kd gi, yichd fM. Ka i/^ne iHaqm dona dd kit. Ka dy^l fteh, 
kakOakaL Ka gt pikd fhi ki kdl. Ka yO^dyil nil, kd gi kifd wqL Ka i bitiUt H 
bitth. Ka liyM kH, mtn biti, kd i but^. Kd dyil kil ki mtoQl, kd dyil nik, ka 
wimin i gtph kiijit, ^<^ l^i mw$n, kd i riimiii ki mwini, ka g^kd (kfsia) w^t bi 
ehdm. Ka i^n pii i bia/kh kif^. Ka ny^ kit, kd i ehUmi^. DyH kd gi dwidit yilk. 
Kd gi bin, kd gi ^ffhf ka g^ lana wdr gi 04^- Ka gt rumq, 01, kd gi tin^; ka 
kal mw&i kifi, gt ki lOQt, Ka ^^ki t^rfi binlt l^ni bt miit ki mi^g^. Ki biU g$eh, 

ChitiL ^ diiw^k hil, ka MwSk nik, kd ehdm yi wimin. Kd gi d^g^, ka lian 
ffii e ditnit H toii gin. Ka wiki lial gni, kd gi 14^* Ka wit gin d^gh* 

K<^ y^jit ka kil ki dein, Tyin gin kifi kine: ^a^ d riji, ka wiyt wirit ki mdyi, 
Kd ^edn kil, kd ehuiie gin minQ. Ka gt ko: dftki H ilki gil tin! Ka g^ du^g^, Ka 
^ gi ^H. fi' Sha mik^ kamd fate fM wiki tyin gin. 

A man talks with a girl^ and in the coarse of their conservation he sajs : "I 
have come to yon.'' She asks: ''What for?** He replies: " I want to talk with 
yon.'' She asks: ''What do yon want?*' He replies: ''I want to marry you.'' 
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She' says: "But why do you not go into the village, to the old people?" Then 
he goes into the village, and talks with the old people. They say: "We have 
nothing to say against it.'' Now he returns home, and brings a sheep, as a pre- 
sent for the old people. The old people say: "We accept your proposal, go, 
and bring the catde!'' The man goes, and procures the cattle, he returns widi 
it to the old people, and they say: "Oo, and bring the rest of the dowry!" 
And the rest of the dowry is brought, the part for the people in the village of 
Ood. I Now beer is strained, and the people are called. The ox of dowry is 
brought by all the people; the people go, and fetch the ox, and a spear, which 
is (a present) for the man who held £ut die rope of the ox. The people go into 
the village. And the people dance. The bridegroom is put into a hut together 
with the arranger of the marriage; the bride stays with her £unily together with 
the woman-arranger of the marriage. While the people are still dancing, die 
bridegroom is led out by his firiends, the bride ako is brought out by her Mends. 
All the people continue dancing, and a cow is killed, which is eaten by die 
people; and they drink plenty of beer; and they eat bread, bread which is 
mixed widi butter. There are many people present 

At last the people scatter, and go home. The bridegroom is now instructed 
widi regard to his wife (that is, he is told how much catde etc. he has still to 
give). They say to him: "Bring goods, bring gira£fe-tails, and skin-cloths, and 
bracelets for tying." 

And (the next day) food (beer, and different foods prepared of dura) is 
brought; it is carried into the village of the bridegroom. The men who cany 
it, sit down outside in die bush before going into the village. The people of 
die bridegroom now bring a goat into the bush (to die carriers, as a present) ; 
after that the carriers come into the village, but they refuse to go into die yard 
of the bridegroom. Now hoes are brought forth, and are thrown on die ground 
(as a present for die carriers), and diey go into the yard; diey stand still in die 
yard with dieir food on their head, and again refuse to put their loads on die 
ground. So once more hoes are brought, and thrown down before diem. Now 
they put dieir loads down. 

The bride ako, when she is brought by her firiends into the home of die 
bridegroom, remains outside the yard. And a goat is led out (to those waiting 
outside), and then she enters the yard. They (she and her firiends) sit down in 
the yard. The ear of the goat is cut off, and afier that they enter the hut — 
But the girl refuses to lie down; and metal ornaments are brought, which are 
to cause her to lie down, and then she lies down. The next morning a goat is 
brought, the goat is killed. The women dig for mud which is used in building; 
and the enclosure in besmeared with mud (is repaired). When they have 

' for the deceased ftncestors. 
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finiBhed diiB, they go into the hut to eat. But the girl again refiueB to eat. And 
metal ornaments are brooj^t, and dien she eats. The next day the women go 
out to bring fire-wood. When they come back, they put food on the fire, and 
spend die night in cooking. When they have finished cooking, they strain beer, 
and once more they besmear die enclosure with mud, and the hut ako. The 
next day all the people come to drink beer. The drum is beaten, and the people 
dance. 

That is all; and a ram is brought, the ram is killed and eaten by die women. 
Now diey (die female relatiyes of the bride) go home, and die bride remains 
(in the house of her husband) together with her aunt She is given to her hus-^ 
band, and diey live together. The aunt too goes home. 

When the wife is with child, a cow is sent to her relatives by die husband. 
Before diis is done, her relatives (parents) say: ''He (our son-in-law) is a bad 
man,'' and her father and modier are angry. But when the cow is brought, they 
are happy. And they say to the people who bring the cow: "Return to your 
Cunilyl'' And diey return. And diey are sprinkled with water. And when die 
time comes^that she is to be confined, she is brought to her family (to her 
parents; the child should be bom in die home of the mother's parents). 

1 6. Burial. 

JD^'t;^ kffk a tli^* ^ ^^ dwai, ka gysnn kwaii, ka gieh feik^ ka gysnn f^ ka len 
tdtyil, ka gyinq niikq mdk, ka g$eh fek^ kd f^ wiy ffaj^; ka dy^l k!iU ka goehi * 
lot, ^ ^^ ^^'^ U ^'* -^^ ^^i ^^ ^ ehw^p, kd ji ehukitf ka jam kwir gwack. Ka 
d/jri kil, ka tgn k^l, ka kwir kal, ka aUgo, kal, ka tau k^l; ka tyck k^ b^ si^ 
kwo^ m^ at pirn; ka tegq twoch ty^le gin. Kd gi kiftt^ ka g^ niidit ktoS^ ka 
kwofjq is/ gtpaeh, ka wiki tyfui kwoii, ka tyffi kwoh ko: igl kieht Ka kiteh kil, 
ka g^ ko: rsmi daf^l Ka r^ti k^f, ka ^aj^ r^m, ka tf^ k^l, rqm kiy bhr ^j^. Ka 
^j^ e kw6ik, ka je mgibg ye hoaikQ fifi, ka fi rngk^ yifihi ^fi. Kd pyin k^l, ka 
ySt (rSr)f kd iiu pirn, kd kijfifefk (tabaU). Ka ^j^ dwai kid, ka ehy^g^ ehw^U If 
^H^ tyf^i ^Jh ^ 4^ ^^ ^y ^^>aU* Ka iMl gil gin yiehi ty^li ^ajf, ka i/kewin 
ehw^l, u hnS tuk. Kd btl kH, ka dy^l kQl, ka dy^l g^he /o|; ka bul g^h. Kafi 
ywung; a tint tjrq fa ytogn, ka ji vAehit. Ka ydi $hifn, ka ^of^ i riLtnit k{ kuAiik^. 
Ka bak e kSf^ ka ijrQ Iwqki gat, ka tint duQgdfaeh. Obwiy^ k^l ki gyinit kaje 
fw6t ki obwcyq. Ka je k^ faeh. KafUl rip maehf ka kil, fi| gd»h b^iji; ji e 
tiylt, ka je fiJQ ehdn gin dnufin. Ka tnngQ dw^l, m^n kjifi kwQm ^ag^ ki kiij^. 
Kd ^ian kt^l, kd tnitgi tyin, ka mqgo, k!il, kffii kwQm ^of^. Ka ku6j^ dwai, ka kiifi 
kwQfn ^Sf^ kd mw^ kifi, ka m^gq ek^ ig/^ ka ehiki kj^, ka wa^ chw^p, kd bUl 
fw6ti ka tJTQ e wichi, kd yid skinh ka t^rq Uiyh^ Ka dwimfar, ka ^rg hobft ki 

' gQ€h yt Jo|. 
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kwo/e ywgk, Ka mqgq gwdeh y j (ffru tin. Ka wSl, kd witS gin dunn. Ka mugq 
tyfukf ka bul g^eh H b^. Ka ii^| ekw^p, kd dyHk nik; ka je n^. DM ka ywigi 
yw^kf kd ^k dnu^n kd nSki kikl, ka ^k anwffi neke de (der) /aeh. Ka (jrQ bJnQ 
bin bin bgn; Chil gtrl Kafek yigi bSrit, tsfH y^^9 ka ^k anuffft nl^k ki fyl yi 
ifTQ, Ka p6H y^K ^ bur gin kw6ii ki MA wiy ^a^ Ka athoi dty^ H bogl H 
ob(f^ kifdri, ki tQmi dry^ ka g^ nik kiyey bur. Ka t^ne ^k ka g^ kil, kwoii 
ftk^ gt tif^ yi ^ffi. Ka ywQke e din^. Ka hil 0fje yi r^m^ ka kil 0fe yi bat, ha 
rinQ piini b§ne. Tyfin a kwoii ^f^ kcfi ehln, ki wich^ ki ty^l, k( mt<^. 

^\i^eii a man dies the people of the village are sent for; a fowl is taken 
and thrown on die ground, so that it dies; it is then thrown into the comer of the 
hut. Another fowl is seised and thrown on the ground, bo that it dies; this one 
is put on the head of the dead man. A goat is brought, and beaten to death 
wiA a club, and then left in the yard. An ox is brought, and speared. And the 
people assemble, and the things necessary for burial are collected (from die 
people). An adze' is brouj^t, and a spear, and a hoe, and beads, and a skin- 
doth. Then the people go to cut thorns with which to tie togedier boards 
(trees). And beads are tied round the feet of the men who do this work. They 
go and cut thorns, bring the thorns into the village, and give them to the grave- 
makers. The grave-makers say: ''Bring an adze!'' When the adze is brought, 
they say: "Measure the dead man!'' And corn-stalks are tied togetiier for a 
measure; now the man is measured; then they take the measure, and measure 
the place (size) of the grave. 

The man is buried thus: Some men dig the hole, and some men skin the 
cow (which has been killed). And the hide is brought, and cut into stripes, and 
a bier is tied together with them, and the bier is put on the ground. The dead 
man is carried into the yard, his wife is called, she is to hold the feet of die 
dead man, and the man is laid on die bier. His wife (or: the women belonging 
to the £unily) sweeps the place where his feet lie; and a female relative of the 
dead man is called, she throws away the heardi-stones lying there. A drum is 
brought, a goat is brought, the goat is killed with a dub; the drum is beaten, 
and the people begin to weep (mourn) ; as soon as the weeping stops, die people 
dance mourning-dances. Then the people assembled go around in a procession 
dancing. Now the burial of the man is finished. 

A fence is made around the grave; the people wash themselves in the river, 
and then go back into the village. Oboyg (a plant) is brought, and a fowl, die 
people are beaten (touched) with the oboyg. The people go back into die 
village. The eating-tools of the dead man are burnt, and the people rub die 
ashes on dieir forehead; the people now scatter and stay away four days. Afler 
that time beer is made, the beer for rubbing mud on the back of die dead 
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manj An ox is brought, the beer is Btrained, the beer is brought, and poured on 
the back of the dead man (on his grave). Mud is carried, and put on the back 
of the dead man; the mud is prepared (made wet) with water. Again beer is 
brought, and again is poured on the grave. The ox is speared ; the drum is 
beaten, the people take their arms and make war-plays, and go around in 
procession. When it is finished, the people scatter. 

After one month has passed, the people talk about the mourning-festival. Dura 
for beer is collected from all the people, the dura is pounded, and the relatives 
are invited. The beer is strained, and in the afternoon the drum is beaten. An 
ox is speared, goats are killed. Then the people go to sleep. The next morning 
the mourning begins; four cows are killed in the yard, and four cows are killed 
in the middle of the village. Then aU, all, aU the people come, a great many 
of Shilluks. When it is afternoon, the people mourn, and four cows are killed 
by the people in the bush. Cooking-pots are carried out, and a hole is dug 
for them (and for the other household-things of the dead man) near the place 
where the head of the dead man lies. And two pots, and a gourd, and a small 
pot for beer, a mat for covering food, and two dishes, all these things are 
broken, and thrown into the hole. The horns of a cow are brought ("and the 
horns of catde, and they are brought^), they are buried in the ground (on the 
grave), so that they may be seen by the people. Now the mourning-meeting 
disbands; one of the families receives a shoulder (of one of the butchered catde), 
one receives a fore-leg, and aU the other meat is also divided. The people 
who have dug the grave, receive the bowels, the head, and the feet, and the 
neck.' 

17. Inheritance. 

.Dan^ it^ a jgy VDQ/tt n^^s ^ jdmit kwdii yi fial duQUp ka ikU (ej^ w^fi i^. Kd 
^k ktodh yi lial dugn b^n, ka lial dugn if yiffi doch^ kd ffi^k/ini ^ ^ yxg^ ruehf 
ka ^k kwaii yi lial ^. Ka gt i^akg, ka ^k kwaik yi ikal (ej^. Tirg htnQ, b^ne bine, 
ka hwqp komi, ka ye kine: is ffr^ wud ena a tUSni; yi ehama ng kifi k( ^kf fini 
d^kt tf bpig kwor, ^ cMU yi ksfif Ka ^kfH/nlt ^21 ka lial d^gn uUki migi, ka 
ikd fe^ weke migi, Ka kwqp kim ehyi, ka gt r^p ki dky^l, ka ji Jfc^/tffi, ka gt 
fipQ. Nal duQn wiki mdniiiitf Hfa ind jdn kit; ka mdn$k uiki iial j^ Ka fi| 
hifi kwor giji^i, ehdl^ ka Ml fe^ e b^dq, fa ehitd^. Nal ^ i^Qigt i^ifni ki ^hg. 
CM^ fika feik. 

TyffH gof^ ka owiy jal gni e bing, ka e kapn ki aky^l, ka 6min e kapn k( aky^l; 
hwQli gun fa mokjal ^ni, toate jal sni, ^j^ dugn; mayi g&i e li^dg kijal dugn; 
kinau ehit. 

When a man dies, and he has children, his property is taken by the eldest 

* That if: for besmearing the grave with mud and smoothing the snrfoce. 

* Not ereiybodj is buried so ceremoniouslj as this report tells, but only old, respected or rich 
people, chiefs of families or Tillages. — In almost everj Tillage one sees the horns of an ox 
buried projecting from the ground; this is the burial-place of such a man. 7%€ Swrial of a 
king vide page 128, 
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son; the jounger son (or sons) remains without anything. All the cattle too are 
taken by the eldest son; and if die eldest son is good, he divides the catde 
between himself and his brothers, but if he is bad, he keeps all the catde for 
himself. In this case hey fight, and die catde is taken away (by force) by die 
younger brother (or brothers). But dien all the people come, and they talk 
about the matter, and diey say (to the younger brothers) thus: "Why, your 
elder brother, he refused to give you catde, and now you want to keep it 
all? What for? If later on any debts (which your father may have contracted 
or which may fall on you) appear, you being his sole heir, will haye to pay 
all; so the people divide die catde; the elder brother gets his part, and die 
younger one gets his part. After that they again hold a big palaver, and diey 
make friends ; water is poured on the ground, and so they are reconciled. The 
eldest son gets many cows (or property), because he is the chief of the family, die 
younger one does not get so much. And if afterwards any debts are to be paid, 
die elder one will pay diem, die younger remaining firee. The younger brodier 
marries a wife widi his catde ; that is all, dius the matter is setded. 

The wives of die dead man are treated (done with) thus: the elder brodier 
of the dead man comes and takes one, and the younger brother ako comes 
and takes one. ' And if diey beget children from diese wives, diey belong to die 
family of the dead man; diey are (like) his (own) children (they live in die 
house of die eldest brother.) The eldest wife of the deceased, die mother of die 
children, remains with the eldest brodier. — So is it exacdy. 

• 

1 8. Murder. 

^H^ liip^i ywScU, £ bii w^k, ha k^U h^ chyi f^lils ha nan ani e H^t ka bi^b^ 
kwQp: yd neka ^j^i a wart Kd bUl ggcK ha fffrfi bi^ with, ha tyck a man hige bi 
yihijam, gt h&n. Ka ty^hi bff%Q, leh rH; hafaeh ydh, gypi mak^ ha by^l kiL Ka 
tb'Q bsnQ, ^h a h^l fo\fi Jqn. Ka lii if d^k UM rii, hd ^h dii^h. Ka dok aryau 
g&^ yij^Qf ha muje rif^ ha rif^e ufirj^, hd i hd: hi^t eh6l! Ka iirQ, cUiidttt ha mffi 
e hanQ ^ean, ha mg^ e hdnQ dean^ ha ^h e tdm^, ga pyarq. Ka ehwQh vo^r^ ha e 
binQ, ha bis, yij^Q^ Hne: hwip b^jih dkl Kine: hwof d |irm. Ka ^^ kaU ha gt 
iyir^ ha gs, muJQ hi dysh, moh hwache tygn rj^, Ka tygn r^ yi^hi hine: ^aj^ raeht 
Ka nihi hi ^ean mihq^ ha ^h k^l, ha tygn rj{ e bsn(b h^fa FashddQ hi tygn ^^ 
tyffi ddj^ 0ffi ^qk abieh, Ka rii hQlo ^h abich^ wat ahy^ y^^h ifidl int. 

A man hides in an ambush ; when he perceives his adversary, he comes out 
and stabs him, and he stabs him a second time. Then this man (the murderer) 
runs away home, and comes to tell the people of his village : "I have killed a man 
last night. ^ Then the drum is beaten, the people come out from their houses, and 

* The sons many their Cither's wives, but not their own mother. 
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the women start to carry the valuable things away and hide them; the cattle 
are driven into the Dinka-country. Now a company of warriors come, Ae 
"army of the king** ; they rob the village, all the fowls are seized, and the dura 
is carried away by them. When Ae ''army of the king^ turns back, they bring 
the cattle back from the Dinka-countiy. Two cows are loosened by the chief, 
and are given to the king. But the king is angry, he says: "Go, and pay 
(greater) amends!^ Then the people pay; one gives a cow, and another one 
ako gives a cow, till there are ten ; Aen the cows are brought to one place. 
Now an ambassador from the king comes, he comes to the chief^ and asks : 
"How is the matter?^ The chief answers: "The matter is settled.'' The cows 
are brought and shown to the ambassador for examination. And besides they 
give some sheep to Ae ambassador and to Ae other people of the king (who have 
come with him), to please them. The people of the king take them, saying: "The 
matter of Ae man is badl (that is: Ae gifts are not sufficient)''. Now anodier 
cow is killed (and given to the ambassadors of the king). After that the cows 
(the ten cows mentioned above) are brought, and the people of the king go to 
Fashoda (wiA the cows), together wiA the family of the murdered one. The 
family of the man who has been murdered, receive five cows. The king gives 
them five cows and an ox, as a mourning (a mourning-fund) for their dead 
relative. 

19. Blood Revenge. 

Jal ni^cQ, jal MioQmQ^ jal mddichy ha n^ki yi r^ Fg- K<^ tyC^ ^^ i yu^^ii^. Ka 
fi til lui yifoffi bwihkf ka gt fi| mah^ ha g^ ehQn w^^ hajee ligh pyar abi^hyiU 
ha rn^ht 0j^ ha g^ dwql; ha gg, rumQ dwql, ha gg, tygn; ha gg rumo tyen, ha bul 
h^l wqh, ha ^j^ hil^ ha nih, mpi guy bul; ha bul t^i tcqt hi bar, ha btU tii wn^^ 
ha 0j^ hilf ha nih; ha ywQge ywqh, ha pyar abi hygl hil toithf ha gg nih^ (hfflk) 
^aj^ a nShi yi r^ Ka gni anan, ha Chql e buQgq bgne. 

A certain man, a man of Mwgmg, a veiy good man, was killed by king Tq. 

His relations mourned for him. — At that time people (Shilluks) used to run 

away from the country of the whites (i. e. 'Arabs), these were caught by the 

relations of the dead one, they were aU put into a house, and when they 

numbered sixty, then beer was brewed, and it was mixed with flour; when they 

had finished mixing it, they sifted it; when they had finished sifting it, a drum 

was brought out, and one man was brought, and was killed; he was the one 

for beating the drum. Early next morning the drum was put into the house ; 

when they had put the drum into the house, again a man was brought out 

and killed; and he was mourned. Thus aU the sixty men were brought out and 

killed, in the place of the one man who had been killed by the king. That was 

the reason why the Shilluks were much afrnid. 

8* 
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20. A Quarrel between Husband and Wife. 

Jal mikq e liwQmQ. Ka iian a ^cho linQ, e kanq pt; kajal giii u4fit$ Ajn«: a, 
ga pinaf Ya bu k&ih. Ka i^an a ^hg, ka kwona toQ^L Ka pt nenq, ka g^ forq yi 
kffih; chama lii biUQ/eti, ka litii^ bdiiit tnijlt yi k§eh. 

Ka gt k^ bi ktcQtQ, ki by^l, ka lian a ^hg iMa vogt (j^t), e kanQ gin eham. 
Ka gi bgnos gt kiatQ, by^U ka gtpika pM; lian a ^ehg, hichi gin^ lian a ^Kq 
pufiQ ki gore wqL Kd gi iMm,^^ ka lii ko: d, iu>i, eh^ (cha) dugn a toan nieyi 
(met), liwal ind! Ka gg ikwale. Ka gt yuJQ ki bysl, Ka lian a ^oehQf^hQ kyu: 
liifnia, a kidit a ya re wa re^f Jal e ko: | MwQrtyau! gqjili ^^ga! Kine: kipangf 
Kine: ehi re a weke ya kgehf ko: ^ faf^ yin a kobi awa kyu: ga pi not Ka Hal 
Sni keia wgk; ka wgn chw$l, ka e bing; e ko: d, pyeche lia tcun, weke ya 4^gal 
kine: kip<inot Kine: ^ pyeche yau! Apyey i/ian gni, kine: i/ian! i Hdit A hop 
note, eha wikk ys^ idgt^ Kine: is kichi ydnl Na tycm, ie kwipl Ya kQlapi awa; 
a k6b{ kine: gen a pi no f KsA gni anan ; Am (y&na) ^ei. Kine: nit A tore yi 
kschf a k^i ge bi kwdle byil, a kif^ gin cham wqi^ gt ^k. Fafe kffi ffii anan t a 
biniy a hobi kine: 6wJi, cha duQn a wan by^Ut a i^am gin, S^ kibd, kine: yi n^nl 
A kobi: lia tyau! gqh ^gal A koba kine: buh! na yin a ky^t dwi, kine: ga pi 
Aq t Fafe k&i ffti a ben anan t A k^la gin cham; a yidi. A kobe wiy fidn ini: yi 
kwata kapangf Adit ch6l by&d a kwal yi yini A kobe kine: kipangt Yd d^ a 
weke ya k^chl Yi cha (yd) kAwal ^gi ggna yin. A k^^ a kQle waf, mgn ligi, a 
ligi ItoQge ir^ a fumi kwgp. 

A certain man had married a woman. One day his wife came and brought him 
water (to wash his hands, as is the custom before eating). But the man was 
angry, and so he said: ''What is that water for? I am not hungry.^ Thereupon 
the woman went outside, she too was cross. When they went to sleep, they were 
troubled by hunger (both having eaten nothing). The man tried to lie down, 
but his eyes refused to dose on account of hunger. 

In order to get something to eat, the man with a friend (who lived in 
the same house) went to steal dura. But in the meantime the woman had pre- 
pared food and came into the house, after the men had gone. After some time 
they returned, bringing with them the stolen dura. They sat down in the house^ 
but did not know that the woman too was there; she hid in a comer of the 
house. And the two men ate. They talked to each other: "Ah, brother, yon 
have a thick ear of com there, just let me touch it!^ And he touched it. So 
they ate the com from the ears. Suddenly the woman asked : "My brothers, how ? 
Why do you bring such shame upon me (by stealing com and not eating the 
food I have prepared)?^ Then the man said: "You cursed woman, loosen my 
cattle."* She asked: "Why?" He said: "Why do you leave me hungry?" She 

' This is the formula for: **! will be dirorced from jou.*' Loosen the cattle (give back the cattle) 
which I have paid jour father for jou. 
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replied : "Not so 1 did 70a not say yesterday : what is the water for ?"* The man 
went out, he called his wife's father. When the father came, he said to him: '"Ask 
your daughter (what has happened), and then give me my cows.^ The father 
asked : " Why ?^ He said : "Just ask her !^ He asked the girl, saying : "Oiri, how 
is this? The man says he wants his cattle back!^ She replied: "I don't know.^ 
The &ther said: "You cursed girl, tell me all about it!'' So she told: "Yester- 
day I brought water, then he said: 'What is that water for ?^ That is the matter. 
Then I went out.'' The father said : "All right." The woman continued : "In ithe 
night he was troubled with hunger, therefore they went to steal com ; in the 
meantime I brought the food, and saw that they were gone. Is not that the 
matter? And then, when they were eating, one said to the other : ^'Brother, what 
a big corn-ear you have!^ Then I said: 'Here am I!^ And he said: 'You 
cursed woman , loosen my cattle !^ And I replied : 'Dear me, was it not you 
who refused yesterday saying: what is the water for?' Is not that the whole 
matter? I brought food, and he cursed!" After that the father of the girl said 
to the husband of his daughter : "Why did you steal? How is that? Restore me 
my com which you have stolen!" ' The man said: "Why? why was I left 
hungry?" The father only replied: "You are a thief! I will give you back your 
cattle." — When the husband heard that, he brought an ox for reconciliation, 
with that he reconciled, he reconciled his father-in-law, and so the matter was 
settled. 

2 1 . The Husband who wanted to cook. 

Jal miko, iki bida fftoQlQ; ha kopa ddne gilt Hne: L ^^^ y^ toiHa tplt^ Ka 
nane ^aehq ho: dieh! Ka e ho: b&hy 01 doeh in! ^^ yiga mdchwS yi fhL Kd i 
HctdQ. Ka e h^^ ha kwin l^tffi, ha dbii fwQra maU ha gq lii yiri, ha gQ fii hMi 
paii. Ka hwsne chigQ^ ha wiy pai/i rum yi py&Hs ha kw&fi tgh^ ha Iwol dugn tqhe 
^a-^Ql gsn. Ka m^n a gope wdl^ji^; ha e b^iQ gan dbii.* 

Ka gin eham e fum hi chUm, e bidi yau, ha iian a ^ocA^ h^ wqh^ ha pan 
liwal^ ha gQ ytdi e t^h, obQt fwQWQ. Kine : b6l, u ya Uch adi f Ka lii butq pM, ha 
lii 4^ota mcd, ha i^i gQyo, Hne : bih, A^ / Kwop a bai/i dvo^g^. Ka na ggl ggn ho : 
d g\n inh ^ Kine : I, fafe gin fii hwQp 1 mi ika-^f^, chwgla : fii chwe chwgla yi fi| 
cKam dbiU ha (ala gin cham a tin^ a toga obQi pdi/i. K^ sni anan, <2g chwQla yin 
chwe yi obgi. A hobi i/uan a ^Hq kine : wiy liara, yi nehe mare nQ eh$n t Ya fa 
doge pal kite. K&i gni anan; a dwo^i lian a daehd mat, a |aj^ gin cham^ a ehdmi, 
ha ehuik^ min^. 

A certain man was very thin, and he said to his wife : "I say, my wife, I will 
cook in place of you." The woman said: "All right!" He said (to himself): 
"Why, cooking is a good thing, a man grows fat from cooking." So he cooked. 

* The man had — without knowing it — Btolen the dnra of his father-in-law. 

' **! will come later^, or: ''do later, cooking'' : I will cook after, instead of 7011. 

* H6 remained thinking of the fonni. 
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He went and poored much water on the floor (to make bread), so diat die 
foam floated on die surface. He skimmed the foam off and put it into die hole 
near the grinding-stone. When die bread was done, he covered the hole with 
a skin, and the bread he put into a large gourd for his wife, and what was 
left (in the pot), he scratched out for die children. (He did not take any food 
for himself^ because) he was dunking of die foam. (He diought die foam was 
the best of the food, dierefore he reserved it for himself). 

When his people had finished eating, he sat quite stiU, waiting till his wife 
had gone out. Then he uncovered the hole and saw that the foam had gone, 
it had dried off 1 He said : "Dear me ! what shall I do now?'' He lay down, he 
got up again, he was quite perplexed. He could not say one word ("talk re- 
fused to return''). His wife asked: "What is die matter?" He answered: "Why, 
it is not a diing to be told; mother of my children, I thought because you are 
so fat, I diought it was because you used to eat foam, so I cooked the food to- 
day, and I put the foam into the hole. That is the matter. I diought you were 
so fat firom eating foam. His wife said: "Fadier of my child, what greediness 
has been troubling you?" He replied: "I shall never cook again." That is it 
The woman arose and cooked food, he ate, and was pleased. 
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III. SICKNESS. 

2 2. Treatment of Sick People. 

L^f^ kffk migi yipoQk, kafi dwai^ hafi k^fi H^ie: ^Sff a lani tear ki jwQkt 
Kd ji i kib^: ^j^ e nAgi hyii yi jw^kf Kd dyil dwai, ka iffrq Abn^ tSmajtogk^ 
ka ff^ dyil n^l, ka pi w^ r^ kd dyil e nik, rffnn k^ feh^ ka ehdm yi ^N^. Ka 
tffrit iiy^. Ka fyn \§ b^jwik i duin ki rg, ka ajufQgn dwai. Ka ajwQgd ^i*H2» ka 
e kobQ kifu: kQni ki kw^^ ka e ko: igm ki b^ ka e ko: k^ni ki lau, ka e ko: 
kant H dyill Ki dyil itS2» ka ^f^ e kifefyl, kd dytl ehibi wij irj^f ka dy^l yqt 
kdkf ka yfj^ wima kiiff^; ka ^ff kjiflfach^ kdjw^k i tcjfii^. 

When a man is seised by sickneM, people are caUed for, and die people 
ask: "Does he spend the whole night with sickness (is he troubled by night, 
so that he does not sleep)?'' Again they ask: "How did the sickness come?'' 
And a goat is brought, and die people pray, pray to Ood ; then die ear of die 
goat is cut off; spitde is sprinkled on die body of the sick person; die goat 
is killed, its blood flows on die eardi ; the meat is eaten by die people. Now 
die people scatter (go home). If next day the sickness is still bad on him, a 
sorcerer is sent for. When the sorcerer comes, he says : "Bring a hoe 1" and : 
"Bring a fish-spear!" and: "Bring a skin-dodi,'' and: "Bring a goat!''^ When 
die goat is brought, die sick man is brought into die bush. The goat is put on 
the top of a white ant hOl; its belly is cut open; when diis is finished, die man 
is carried home, and the sickness disappears. 

23. Another Report on Sickness. 

Jwiufi mikq lit'iif fi dwilj^. Ka ajwqgn dwai, ka ajwQgQ l^nQ, ka e ko kine: 
ki^i kwir, mun kwoii yaf^ Ka dy^l it^/, ka tau kil, ka oAwQk kiU kd piJ^ kil, ka 
ba kil, kayeeh ktl, kd liii kH, kd ktnit kiU ka atiwitk bfH fiH H tAdit, kayqt 
tar maU Ka ^lof^ kilf ^j^ flka yq^ ka lia gil gin chip ndjtt ka lia toddi chip 
fUm^; ka Ofiu^ib mt)^ ka oiiwqk e £^. Ka gi ^twdfii m&U kd dyil yij4 kdk, ka toii 
gdeh r4i gin ; ka mini nil, ka chini nSU kd dii^ n^k ka gt kwoik Doiy (|^. Ka yaf^ 
t^ks ka iliwipi pi, ka v)iki nin ini, kd g^ mi^ in. Ka aitglt T6p, mdkwdr^^ fiin^ 
y^hf ka gq twSch naj^ kd Itii kdk, kd Iti^l kdk, ka yeeh kwdtk, ka kife pil yi yi, 
ka tini yi yi, ka pi kife yey Itoql, g^ ehijt fM ; ka b^ hodiH in, ka kwir kwdiii 
in, ka/alq kwdni in, ka rinn hcdiii in, kd dyil kwdki^ in. 

Another sickness is called dwal(i. When diis falls on a man, die sorcerer is 
sent for. When he comes, he says : "Bring a hoe to dig medicine with." Then 

* These aU are the fee of the witch-doctor. 
^hwAkgiin. 
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A goat is brought, and a skin-doth, and a ram, and a knife, and a round spear, 
and a certain (kind of) grass, and a fieui, and a gourd. The ram is laid on the 
earth at the door of the hut, with its belly turned upwards. Then the sick man 
is brought, he sits down on the belly of the ram, his wife is placed behind him 
(on the ram), and his youngest son in front of him; thus they hold the ram fast, 
till it dies. Then they rise, the belly of the ram is cut open, the contents of die 
stomach are taken out and smeared on their bodies (of these three persons). 
The heart also is cut out, and the bowels. The hoof is cut off, and these things 
are buried at the door of the hut. Now the medecine is crushed, it is mixed 
with water, it is given to the sick man, and drunk by him. And they string 
beads, red ones, their name is ytrQ^ they are tied about his back. The fan is 
cut in pieces, and the gourd too, and the grass is taken, and brought into the 
bush on the pathway, it is thrown on the pathway; water is poured into the 
gourd and thrown on the ground. The round spear is taken by the sorcerer, 
so are the hoe, the knife, the meat, and the ram. 



24. Sicknesses. 



dtbalQ, the abdomen is swollen. 


ajardcoby^t the skin peels off. 


pains, diarrhoea. 


Ih caries. 


tin heart -ache, pulmonary 


wiu/i a kind of light leprosy. 


dnbntt cold, catarrh, [disease. 


hjo^ kwtm swelling of the shin- 


dnikit insanity, lunacy. 


bone. 


awin wich giddiness. 


kamir salt-rheum, "lupus**. 


dt^ffi teeth fall out, pains in 


(yiffh small-pox. 


the bones. 


itbtp a sickness manifesting it- 


&lUt dropsy, hydropsy. 


self in strong feyers, ge- 


adbii pains in the buttocks. 


nerally mortal, chiefly 


dkdgi rheumatic pains, chiefly 


children suffer from it. 


in the legs ; feeling cold. 


ffi bwQHQ "thing of the stranger**. 


ti^ guinea worm, Ferendit 


that is: of the Arab; si- 


of the Arabs ; filaria medi- 


phylis. 


nensis. 


kaj^b inflammation ofthefinger- 


hrnxD^l swelling of knees and 


joints ; parts of the finger 


lii leprosy [elbows. 


rot off. 


i^6i/ib a disease of the head, the 


dn&ch inflammation of thejoints; 


hair comes out in con- 


of the toes. 


sequence of ulcerous in- 


aniin gonorrhoea. 


flammation. 


bdr boils. 



Names of Sicknesses 
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shltltik the same as itmwitls but 
it is curable, amwul is 
uncurable. 
dwHd^ A kind of leprosy on the 
foot, takes a long time 
to heal. 
mitm the skin becomes rough, 
squamous. 
0w6^htn diarrhoea. 
ritm diarrhoea. 
cA^ blindness, 
li^'-i^ eyelashes get red, fall off. 



n^lQ lameness. 

dkjtn thigh-bone is affected, it 

is mortal. 
duan disease of the outer ear, 
chiefly of children. 
fftb^ikit itching. 
ddwAfi "a cripple who neyer 

walks^. 
Ati^kjt hunch-backed. 
btfir a disease of cattle and 
men, pains in die back. 
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IV. POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS. 

25. The Election of a King. 

Ktsk TQnk (xQsfi) r^ M. dwdi hciri ^itni, ha wVi lia r|(, ia gt m^t, Icaje k^jfQ 
fd\e ^ano, ka ^U kHs ka kife maeh, ka bUk. Ka wild Wiif Us^ yi fnaeh^ ka macA 
bf^ Idchy fa\fi rjj; ka ehiki niikQ tjnQ maeh, ka e ly^li ngk, fafe ri^ ka ^Afij ^m> 
maehy ka e lysh. dugn fiQk, fa{e ni(; ka mikq chiki l^k machf ka maeh e jg, fa^e 
rH; ka miko, t^ maehy ka e ly^l ly^l duQn, ka pof^ mal, ka iffrft n|j^, r^ anon! 
Ka iffTQ, ^ipitf ka hjna p^L Duki kaje b^nq, kaje wa^Qpaeh; tynn Iff a bi, ka 
gt M tQM pan, ka iHi gsii ^^n; ka gt hinq v)a^i pan, ka gtji ^an. Ka g^ wi^ 
BdchZdfi, kajane dugn e piehit kine: amffi a kwdfi yi lilitf kine: lia ri^ naie. 

CJiofi, ka jik dwdi, ka g^ dwai MwQtni hi Tui^. Ka e bpig h§ne, pia jage b^ne, 
ka kw^f k^m, ka t^Q k^, tirq k^jja farg, ka pare tyik, ty^k dhfil. Ka je ninjt 
piL Ka bar &ii kaje bpiq, g^ kfja pack. Ka tgn kwaM chini, kaje k§ia kaU ka 
typie man S ywitn^' Ni rdff fm b^iQ wqt; kajake, kwa rtj^ a chw^l, ka g^ k§ia 
kaL Ka tedet niU ki tgn; ka gt pofa ton^ ka lia rif^ kwdh gt wgk ki 10^. ^a e 
muJQ ^ean, ka ^ean nSki yijik, ka g^ ehama ^£an. Ka hil ka ^trj^ kd TiMilltf ka 
jagg i kiinft H (Uat, ka atat ch^ni fi^ ka kwgp k^mi ehi. 

When a king is to be elected, they bring the descendants of the Nubians, ■ 
and Ae sticks of the princes are broken. And some people go to die Nubian 
country, and bring some flint stones; diey are put into the fire; then die fire is 
blown up; and a stick (of the princes) is thrown into it, into the fire; if the fire 
remains black, then that one (the prince or pretendent who threw his stick in) 
is not the king. Another stick is thrown in (by another prince) ; if the fire bums 
(flames up) a littie, then this one is not the king. Again anodier stick is thrown 
in; if the fire bums a littie high, that one is not the king. Another stick is 
thrown in; if the fire dies, diat is not tiie king. Another one is thrown in, and if 
the fire bums with a big flame, and blazes up, then the people laugh: ''This 
is die king (the prince who threw in diis stick, he is to be king).'' 

[Hofmeyer says concerning this : ''According to an ancient use which 
existed before Nyikang's time, a number of littie stones according to die 
number of princes which have been proposed for election are tin-own 
into a fire. Each stone has its name ; now the one whose stone remains in 
the fire without cracking becomes king. This test is repeated so long 
till only one single stone is left.] 
After diat the people come (firom different villages) ; they sleep in the bush, 

' The ShiUnkfl saj: ''When Nyikang hrongfat his people into the Shillok-coontiy, he hrongfat some 
Nubians with him ; these Nubians Uve in sereral Tillages among the Shillnks up to this daj; thej 
are known b j the Shillnks, but in their outward appearance thej do not differ from the 8hillukB.* 
According to the report given above they seem to play or to have plajed rather an important 
Me in the constitution of the Shilluk djnastj. It appears that the Shillnks have been in some 
political connection with the Nubians. 
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die next monuDg they oome near and enter the village. The people of the 
stones (those who brought the stones) come and torn to a certain village, and 
a cow is sacrificed; they go into the next village, and a cow is sacrificed (in 
each village which they pass, a cow is sacrificed). So they come to Fashoda. 
On arriving there, the great chief asks them : "Who has been elected by the 
flint stone?^ They answer: "This or that prince'^ (calling the name of the 
elected one). 

That is all, and then the chiefs are brooght (are sent for); Aey all are 
brooght, firom MwgmQ to Ttlngg (the chief firom each district, firom the extreme 
north [MwQmQ] to the south end [Tongg] of the ShiUuk country is sent for). 
And they all come, that is, aU chiefs come, and they talk about the matter. 
Then the people go to the village (of the newly elected king), they surround 
his village aU around ; after that they pass the night in the bush. Early next 
morning they go into the village again. Their spears are taken firom their hands. 
They go into the enclosure (where the new king lives). The women cry. The 
king remains in the hut The chiefe, the descendants of the kings, are called, 
they too go into the enclosure. The door-stick (of the hut) is cut off with a 
spear. They rush into the hut, and take the prince (the new king) out. He 
gives them a cow, the cow is kiUed by the chiefs, and they eat the meat. Then 
Aey take the new king to Tabfilo, and they adorn him with beads, with dan- 
cing beads of the king. And they hold a long palaver. 

26. A second report on the Election of a King. 

Jak dwai; ka tffrQ bffiQ, ha gs, ck^kq, ka kwQp kiimi. Ka rj{ mdk^ dwai fhr^ ka 
k^lfan duQUs ka r^ dqk k^ly ka kif( gql Nikan^ gol dugn, Ka t^rQ Idm^f kajwok 
ttttih ka Nikon tttm; rij( de mtj^. Ka rAmif ka pi Un rf yi tjrQ bin, ka kifi kal, 
ka IvDQk yi bane r|j(. Ka e rum, ka rf kifji lau, lanejago, ka tinjagQ kd wiki^ ka 
k^ mal yech af^fi^uish; k^ mal, ka e rd^. Ru wgu t^r dwai, ka tygn Niekan 
ka gi dwai Akuruwarf fay NikatL Ka gg, bpi, gs, k^la Nikdnq hi Dak, i gto^gi 
hi okwQn vmdQ g^ gxr; gi tujoJQ ry^ hbib^, gg^ k^L T^tq ko: Nikon a bi. Ka ^k 
kil, kajal wikQ yip, ka kiU ka tau Uili wbk, ka tw6ch, ka chip feA ki yQ. Ka ierq 
bmQ bine b^ne^ rij^ ya dir, ka tfn keld kwQm jal gni, i di kif^, Ka rAm{, ka tysn 
Jyikan bpiQ, gi k^lq onwiTQ, ka tgrQ rffi, ri^ e mlfQ^ hi i/kan a dachq, gg ring kifa 
iyffi Nikan, kifa gq ufwSt yi tynn Nikan, fwoti tirq bffu; nan a g$ch, kd chip 
xoai, ka nane tii goch ka chip toai. Ka ri^ chysfi. Ka gg rgna wgt, ka 4^an kil, ka 
^an chw$p, ka r|{ k^l witk, ka tirQ e bgnQ b^ne hsM bsM, jagg, bffu; ka chip ^k 
gql duQn, ka tgrg Idm. Ka chyik: yi k^t g$k ki gi rachl Yi k^ ni^k kijht I^ach 
feUjagg mi^! Ka rii 4^w>ta mal, ka firg fgkafeii, rg bg^ bint; dg ban rij( ya 
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hutfi. Ka e kobQ kine: Shilg, nini ydn bine! fd fh win k(fJi kwdt yu nff^i hi via 
ki dock. Ka ^j^ ye: tcub wub vmb bine. Ka dean k^l, ka ehwqp kifa kobe r^. Ka 
dok kQl, ufikk ty&i Nikon. Kajal gni g^, ka e k^. Ka ^eaii shwqp, m^n j^md 
kwip. Ka rii e ki^i ki Ian mik^f tan duori^ tdnejagQ. Ka tirq e kjt^, m^n k^ 
fofe gsn, m&i kgda fofe gin 

The chiefs are sent for; and the people (together with the chiefs) come, they 
assemble and talk about the matter. And the king is seized, and brought (back) 
into his own village. He is brought to a large place, and there he is (publicly) 
elected outside the courtyards. They assemble in the court of Nyikang, the 
large court; and the people pray, they pray to God, and they pray to Nyikang 
too; during this time the king is held fast. When this (praying) is finished, 
water is sprinkled on his body by all people ; he is brought into a yard and 
is washed by the wives of the king. Afiter that his body is covered with clothes, 
with royal clothes, and a royal spear is given to him; then he goes up to his 
royal hut, he goes up into it, and stays there one year.' When the year is 
passed, the people (the chiefs) gather, and the people of Nyikang are sent for. 
They are brought from Akuruwar, the village of Nyikang. They come and bring 
(the wooden statues ot) Nyikang and (of) Dftk, they are beautifully adorned, 
many ostrich feathers are tied to them. When they are brought, the people 
cry: "Nyikang has come!'' Now cattle is brought, and a man is sought, they 
bring him, strip his clothes off him, and bind him. He is laid on the ground 
in the midst of the road. And all, all the people come, the king in their midst, 
and the people pass over the back of this man, they step over him. When that 
is done, the people of Nyikang come, and bring a whip, and the people run 
away; — the king catches hold^ of a girl — they run ' away because of the 
[According to Hofineyer (Anthropos V, page 333) this girl is always 
taken from the clan of the Ewa-ok&l : "The Ewa-okfil come from the 
Bahr el Ohasal; their ancestor was a relative of Nyikang; but a crime 
committed by one among them against the house of Nyikang, reduced 
the clan. They were declassed to ordinary Shilluks, and as a punishment 
for their crime they were sentenced to pay a girl to the king. This contri- 
bution has to be delivered whenever a new king is elected, but in course 
of time it has become an honour and a profitable business . . . This girl 
always stands at the king's side during the ceremonies of election. Fortius 
tribute the clan receives clothes, beads, bells, lances, and harpoons. A 
hole in the ground near Fashoda is filled with sheep; besides cows and 
oxen are driven into it, as many as may find place; these ako belong to 
the relatives of the girl. This girl is now called nya kwer (i. e. child be- 
longing to the authority. W.). 



' or: "ooe day"? 

* or: ''is held fast hy'* ? 

'yide page 128, 2 a. 
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MMMMMMMMMMndHMMMMMMn^^ 

There are seTeral other clans which have the privilege of performing 

certain ceremonies in connection with the election of a king. One has the 

duly of fanning the king with a feather of the king of birds, another has to 

secure the dura sticks with which the party of the king defeats the party 

of the enemies.^] 

people of Nyikang, lest they be beaten by the people of Nyikang; for they (the 

latter) beat all people, and every one who is beaten, is put into a separate 

place and has to pay a fine to the people of Nyikang. All the people try to run 

into a house. 

Now a cow is brought, the cow is speared, and the king is brought out. All 
the people come, all the chiefs, and they place the king outside the door of 
the great court; the people pray. The king is given these commandments: ''Do 
not do any wicked things! Do not kill people 1 Govern the country of the chiefs 
in peace!*" And the king rises, and all the people go down, they kneel on the 
earth, but the wives of the king kneel beside him. And he says : ''Ye Shilluk 
people all, look at me ! This is the country of my father and my grandfathers; 
you will live a peaceful life through me!*" And all the people say: "Our fe^er, 
our father !*" A cow is brought, and is speared on account of the prosperity 
(for the good speed) of the king. And cattle are brought, and given to the 
people of Nyikang. And the man (who was bound) is released, and goes home. 
Another cow is speared, which finishes the matter. And the king is covered 
with certain clothes, big clothes, royal clothes. Now the people scatter, each 
one goes to his own country. 

27. How Clothes are secured for the Royal Court. 

Ka tivQ ki b^ dwhr ki Iqi, IqI kwir, gy^k. Ka terq e k^^ btf^^ gi gir, ka jak 
e Idmlt : yina yik daji, kw6hi pM itniiny Iqi tyih kii kwer cfii, u de tun u twoye, u 
chudQ chi. E lamQ : yina yik NikanQ^ kffi an pdyh yt^ wq hi l^tl^ ki kwip ! E ko: 
it kwaye ^jt, nak Iqi ki dgchy ^ k^r bQfi i g^; nSki dbch, kdji't^banQl Ka cb/^l 
kilf ka ehwQPf ka gyinQ kiU ka n$l, ka dwar e ka^ ka tun dwar kdl^ ka gy^k nik 
gs. gi^9 ^ ^i^ bgnq, kajak e chukq, ka lai fy^^ ka gs. rumQ tysTQs kajane dugn, 
ka Igi gichi, ka e ko: jigi, kil ni$k, ka e ko jak note: kel mSk^ nSiL Ka gs. neh. 
Ka gs. rumQ nMQ, ka gs. kel, kif^ b^ ty^o; kajago, ^ kine: nbt E ko: ^ d^ wa 
bA ksdq gint Ka e kapQ ^ean, ka ^an kil, kajak ch^, ka gt k^^ ka Bachodq. 
Ka ri$ nQch, ka ko:j6k d li. Kifu: wuo, wq bil Wu k^H nQ? Wq k^lijami kwer. 
Kine: gi id\1 Kine pyar abikyff,. E kg: dgehl Ka r^ e kanq trajt (rtoaf^) dugn, 
ka wihk joky ka nik. Ka jak e Aji, gi ehhmit ki ^ean. Ka g^ n^ehit' Kine: wuo, 
bd u4t^ f Kine: i, mifii jwQjk! Ka jak e b^dq, ka muki tyffi, ka gi Aji, gi mQ^. 
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Kine: d, docks k^ k^lti jwgk! Ka g^ h^Q. Ka gs. wofiefofe gff^, ka bul ggeh^ ha 
terQ chonq hi bUL Ka gg, IqgQ: vmna yih fjrQ, i, wd d4ith, dg b^peilk m^. 

The people go hunting game, a game for the king, a gyek-antelope. And all 
the people go, they are many, and the chiefis address them: '^O ye people, 
(hear) a commandment of the king, concerning the gyek-antelope, which belongs 
to the king: if any man let the game escape, he shall surely be fined 1*^ Then 
they pray*. "O Nyikang, this matter is under your auspices! Do not suffer us 
to have any mishap ! Tou grandfather of man, kill the game well, so that we 
may incur no debts ! May it be killed well, o Nyikang!*' Then a goat is brought, 
it is speared; a fowl is brought and cut up. Now the hunting-party arises, each 
part (goes) in a different direction. And when many antelopes have been killed, 
tiie people come back, and the chiefis assemble, and the game is brought before 
them ; when they have brought it all, tiie big (district-) chief divides the animals, 
and says: "This chief shall take tiiis, and tiiis one shall take that;*' then he 
says: "Tan it!** And they tan it. When they have finished tanning, the skins 
are brought before the chief for examination. The chief (when he has examined 
them) says : "All right !** Again he says : "Shall we not bring them (to the king) ?** 
He seizes a cow, which they take witii them (to Fashoda); all the chiefis 
assemble, and go to Fashoda. When they arrive there, they ask for permission 
to enter (the royal court). It is said to the king: "The chiefs have come.** They 
greet tiie king: "Our Lord, we have come.^ He asks: "What do you bring?'' 
They answer: "Whe have brought royal goods.** The king asks: "How many?** 
They reply: "Sixty.** He answers: "Very well.** Then the king brings a big 
steer, and gives it to tiie chiefs. The steer is killed, and the chie& stay to eat 
it, together with a cow. Then they ask tiie king for permission to go: "Our 
lord, shall we not go now? (we will go now!)**. The king answers: "Why, hold 
fiEkst (to) God (that is: stay!)** So the chiefis remain; and beer is strained, and 
tiiey stay to drink. Afterward the king says: "Well, all right, go now witii 
God!** 

When they come home and approach tiieir villages, the drum is beaten, and 
the people dance to tiie drum; then tiiey address the people; "O ye people, 
we have returned; may the country live in peace!** > 

28. Making Boats for the King. 

A k§S^ ferQ bs. nwQt ki ya^, yefe kwhr^ ka firQ niid^f ka yaf, kah kd tirit b^nlti ka 
tgrQ toajiifach, Ka jago, chw^l, ka yat ty&^ kd h nenib ka e kqpQ mi, kaeko: huKui 
y^ ak! Ka kwdii, ka e ko: mok an ba rngk ri{, ka mofc an tygn, ka gi hwdch, ka 
gg bsnq gin keau JBackodQ. 

* The cly^ib-antelope belongs to the king, out of its hide clothes for the king's wires are made. 
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The people go to cut boats, boats for the Ung; and tiio people oat them, 
and briag the boats, all the people come (with the boats), and when they 
approach the village, the chief is called; the boats are put before him for 
examiDation. He looks at them, and seises some, saying: "Take these hoatel" 
They are taken, then he says : "These belong to the king" ; they are hewn (car- 
ved), are sewn together, and after that they row them to Fashoda. 
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I. T^nk 
4. Dgr 
7- ^0 
la Agm^wf^ 

13. Ob^i/Jtbwijip 

16. Fmiidtpdi 
19. Awau 
22. Bst 
25- JTwi^i 
28. Fam^ 
31. Fidit 
34. ^inaril 

n.BU 

4a L^l 
43- Agv^ 
46. ¥h^^ 
49- Otlk 

52. ^^tD^i 

55. Ahy^i 
58. iiihjhBh 

61 Tjm^i 

64. li^^ 



Provinces of the 

beginning froi 

2. J^'udtiji 

5. t^elitwak 

8. FUMn 
II. Aj^sk 
14. Obai-I>igh 
17. Ow^hi 
20. Z>ur 

23. A^m 

26. Obwd 
29. Offit 
32. Fdt&u 
35. -BiJI 
38. Afftdd 
41. JTtffjfm 
44. JW^ 
47. Lime 
so. KvbchAn 
53. BirMA 
56. Ojrjn 
59- j4|tc^^u)^ 
62. AJntraadr 
65. J/to^mif. 



Shilluk country 

south. 

3. DHi 

6. wm 

9. Ar^ikir 
12. ^dMn 
IS- A4i4ean 
18. Xw^ff 
ei. A^dii 
24. ^wdr^'w^it 
27. i/<fU;fca/ 

30. Wdu 

36. /Uft^ 
39. YH 
42. PdcASd^ 

45- O&lbSAii 

48. Zif^it 

51. ^/ii 

54- Mdl 

57. /WfiUn-£%^ 

60. Tiiri 

63. 2&ilr 



The Clans or Divisions of the Shilluk People. 

The ShiUoka are divided into a number of clans or tribes, each of which ia 
traced back to a common ancestor. In most oases this ancestor is a man, bat 
some of the clans claim desceodency from an animal. 

The following names of the clans and all the remarks added have 
cared by Reverend D. Oyler, of Doleih Bill, who collected them from 
bly of natives, uid had them afterwards examined by some Sbillak 
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are known for being well versed in the hifitorj and traditions of their people. 

The names are given in the succession in which the natives enumerated 
them. If there are two different traditions of a dan, the second is introduced 
by: "Diff." 

The word Kwa means "descendant ** 

[Hofineyer in ** Anthropos*' enumerates 1 3 clans and gives some remarks 
on four of them.] 

/. Ktoa-Ajal, was founded by Jal, one of the men who came with Nyikang 
from his earlier home. They live at Nyelwak. They lay out the circle for build- 
ing the house of Nyikang. — Diff. : the clan was founded by Milo, who named 
it afi»r his son Jal. Milo waged war with the sun, and got a cow. When Nyikang 
saw it he was pleased and asked, where he got it. On learning it had been 
gained from the sun, he sent Milo back for more. The latter managed to steal 
several ; but the sun became angry and burnt Milo and his people. EventuaUy 
a battle occurred, in which the sun succeeded in killing all the cattle except a 
pair of calves, which Milo saved by wrapping them in his cloth. He got them 
safely to earth. 

2» Kwa Mai, was founded by a man and a woman who came down from above 
(mal). They left their children on earth and ascended again. — Diff. : they 
died on earth; their home is Malakal. 

2 a. Kwa Leky was founded by two celestial beings, a man and his wife. It 
gets its name from the large wooden pestle that the Shilluks use in crushing 
their dura. They quarrelled over a lek; the man wanted to use it to stir the 
cow dung, at the same time the woman said she needed it for crushing dura. 
Neither would yield to the other. Seizing the lek they fought over it So violent 
was their quarrel that they fell to earth. Nyikang captured them and told them 
to settle at Malakal. The woman taught the people to make beer. Later they 
escaped and returned to the skies. At the crowning of the king their descendants 
strike the people with whips of sheep skin. The lek over which they quarrelled, 
is now at Malakal. — Diff. : they died at Malakal ; and this is the same division 
as No 2, and should not be counted as a separate division. — 

[This last remark is no doubt right, as both 2 and 2a are of the same 
"celestial'' origin; moreover Hofineyer in "Anthropos'' gives a description 
of the kwa Mai which is identical with that of our kwa Lek. W.] 

J. Kwa Oman, was founded by a woman who was a wife of Nyikang. They 
do not appear to have a special function; live at Ogot. — Diff.: was founded 
by a man named Oman; they help to build the house of Nyikang. Oman was 
found by Nyikang in the ShiUuk country. 

^. Kwa Mon, was founded by Mon ; Mon was found in the Shilluk country 
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by Njikang and became his servant. They help to boild the house of Njikang 
at Wau. They live at Ogot. — Identical with 3 ? 

5. Kwa Jui or Kwa Jok, was founded by Ju, a half-brother of Nyikang on bis 
fadier's side. Ju built the house for Dak. The Kwa Ju build the three houses 
of Dak in File on the White Nile. When they have finished building the 
house, an ox is killed by a half-brother of the king. 

They live at Mainam. 

6* Kwa Nyadwai, was founded by Nyadwai, an ancient king of the Shilluks; 
he was the son of Tugo. They are found at Apio and Adit-deang. They help to 
build the house of the king. — The son of Nyadwai was a servant of Abudok. 

^. Kwa Ghoar, was founded by Gwar, a servant of king Dokot. They build 
the houses of Dokot in three villages. They give the skins of Mrs. Gray's 
waterbuck to the king. Their village is Chet-Gwok. 

<f. Kwa Nyikang, was founded by Nyikang, a servant of king Nyikang. They 
help to build the house of Nyikang. Their village is Fakang (the village of 
Rang). — Diff.: it was founded by 01am, a servant of Nyikang. 01am was 
captured by Nyikang in the river, and brought out Nyikang settled him in the 
country. 01am is said to have been a man of tremendous appetite. 

p. j^wQn, was founded by a hippo-hunter named ^wQn, He was found near 
Doleib Hill by king Abudok. The name J^wQn means to walk in a stealthy 
manner. They help to build the house of Abudok. Their village is Twara. 

/o. Kwa Re^ (^or 1^ i. e. king), was founded by Nyikang. They all go to the 
crowning of a king. Their village is File. 

//. Kwa Tuki, was founded by a person that Nyikang discovered by the 
river. They taught the Shilluks to build the tuki (hearth-stones). It is made of 
three small pillars of mud built in a triangular shape. On the tuki the cooking 
vessel is placed. Before the Shilluks were taught to build the tuki, they used 
to dig a little hole in the ground for the fire. The Kwa Tuki help to care for 
the cattle of Nyikang. They live at Didigo. 

12- Kwa Chwaly was founded by Chwal, who was found in the Shilluk country 
by Nyikang. They live in Fof^ Nyikang, and help to build the house of Nyi. 
kang. — Diff. : Chwal was found on his way here. 

I J. Kwa Jan Nyikang; he had a Dinka wife, her people founded this 
division. They live at Ojodo, and help to build the house of Dak. — Diff.: it 
was founded by a Dinka, who was the son of Gok, and came of his own firee 
will. 

/^. Kwa Tugay was founded by Tuga, a foreigner. They say he was an Arabv 
Nyikang married Tuga's sister, and her brother followed her. 

75. Kwa KiIq, was founded by Okila, a servant of Nyikang. He taught thcw 
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ShiDoks how to prepare the mud for the tuki. They live at Foj^ Njikang, and 
help to build the house of Nyikang at Fot;^ Nyikang. — Diff. : Okelo was a 
Nuba, whose sister was married by Nyikang. Vide //. 

i6' Kwa Oguti, was founded by Guti, a servant of Nyikang. He came into 
this country. They live at Twara and tear down the old houses of Nyikang. 

ly. Kwa Dakf was founded by Dak, a servant of Nyikang. They cut the first 
dura stalks for the house of Nyikang; they live at Owichi. — Diff.: Dak was 
the son of Nyikang; they build the house of Abudok. 

iS. Kwa OahqllQ, was founded by OshoUo, a servant of Odak. They build the 
houses of Odak, and live at Malakal. — Diff.: OshoUo was the son of Dak; 
they build the house of Oshollo, and ako the king's house. 

/p. Kwa Nebojj^ was founded by Nyikang's blacksmith (boj^). He furnishes 
the name for skilled workmen. They live at Nyelwak, and help to build the 
house of Nyikang at Fof^ Nyikang. Each year they give the king dried hippo 
meat. 

20- Kwa Gruga, was founded by a man who once sat near Nyikang like a 
buzzard watching for meat. They live at Nyelwal and help to build the house 
of Nyikang. 

21* Kwa OboffOf was founded by Obogo, a servant of Nyikang that had come 
with him. When they arrived at the Nile, the current was blocked up with sudd, 
so that they could not find a crossing. Then Obogo told Nyikang to kill him. He 
was consequently thrust with a spear. When his blood touched the sudd, it 
parted, and a clear passage was furnished for Nyikang and his party. Obogo's 
self-sacrifice took place "at the end of the earth." They live in Foj^ Nyikang, 
and help to build the house of Nyikang. Vide 5 1 . 

22* Kwa Ogshoy was founded by Ogek, a servant of Nyikang. They get their 
name firom the &ct that they were the herders of the sacred cow that Nyikang 
got firom the river. They are found at Wau. 

23- Kwa Nemwal ("the crawlers*'), used to be a part of No. 10, but Nyikimg 
became angry with them and said they could no longer belong to the Kwa Ret. 
They help to build the house of Nyikang and furnish hippo meat to the king. 
— Diff. : it was founded by Uwal, who was a member of No. 17. The division 
was effected peaceably, because the Kwa Dok had become too large for 
convenience. They help to build the house of Chal. Their residence is at 
Tonga. 

24.. Kwa Ok^lf was founded by people that Nyikang found in the Shilluk 
country. They first dug in the ground. They help in building the house of Nyi- 
kang. When a king is crowned, the chief of this division gives one of his daugh- 
ters to the king. — Remark. This division seems to be the same as Hofineyer's 
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Ewa Okal, of whom he says, ''They have come from the Bahr Ghasal; their an- 
cestor was a relatiye of Nyikang. But a crime which they committed became 
the cause of their clan being decimated. They became common ShiDuks, and 
as a pmiishment for their crime they had to pay a girl to the king. This tribute 
is repeated at each new election. The girl is called nya Kwer*^ (i. e. girl of the 
authorities, girl of taxes). Vide also /j. 

^5. Ktoa Lgbq, or Oshuy was founded by Oshu, the son of Lobo, a servant of 
Abudok, who was found in the Shilluk country. They help to build the house 
of Abudok, their residence is in Owichi. — Diff. it was founded by Okola, the 
husband of Lobo; they were the parents of Oshu; servants of Nyikang. 

26 » Kwa Buna (BuAqI), was founded by foreigners who have come in. To 
become a member in good standing it was necessary for the member of each 
family to give a daughter to the king. The ancestors of the division were stran- 
gers who married Shilluk women and took up residence in the Shilluk country. 
They are found at Nyigir. 

27. Kwa Ototq; are the same as 23 (?) Are found at Tonj. 

28. Kwa DokQj^9 was founded by Dofcoj^ a servant of Dak; they were found 
in the Sobat region by Nyikang. According to some they are the descendants 
of Dokot. They build the house of Dak. Their residence is at Gur. 

2g> Kwa ISimgnQ, was founded by Nimgnq, who was found here by Nyi- 
kang, who married his daughter. They live in Gkir. 

JO. Kwa Owgn, was founded by a man who tried to deceive Nyikang. The 
name Owen means deceiver. They are servants of Nyikang, and help in build- 
ing his house. Nyikang brought them from a distance; they live in Foj^ Nyi- 
kang. 

J/. Kwa Otifo, was founded by OtgtQ^ whom Nyikang found in the Shilluk 
country. They help to build the houses of Nyikang and Dak. Their residence 
is in Nigu and Wubo. 

j2* Kwa Wun, was founded by a man who tried to hide all the fish of a 
certain kind (eahura) from Nyikang. When Nyikang asked for them, he said 
there were none; but his treachery was found out. Kany of this division eat 
of this kind of fish, he will die. They are found at Tonga and furnish fish and 
other water animals to the king. They also help in building the house of Nyi- 
kang. 

jj. Kwa Nishine, was founded by a man that Nyikang found near Tonga. 
They live at Tonga, and help to build the house of Nyikang. 

j^. Kwa Na%9 was founded by Nai, a servant of Dak. They help to build 
the house of Dak that used to be on the mission ground at Doleib Hill. They 
arc found at Obai and Abijop. 
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j§. Kwa Dwai, was founded by Dwai, a Bervant of Dak. Thej help to build 
the house of Dak and are found at Foj^ Njikang. — Diff.: Dwai was a servant 
of Nyikang. He was a Nuba, who came into the country and was taken by 
Nyikang. 

[This last remark is probably right, as the Nubians are generally 
addressed: Nya Dwai.] 

j6. Kwa Agodo, was founded by Agodo, a servant of Nyikang. He was a 
foreigner that Nyikang found here. They live in Obuwa, and help to build the 
house of Nyikang. — Diff.: they build the house of OshoUo in Ditong. 

jy. Kwa Nidean, was founded by a Dinka who came into the Shilluk country. 
They live at Obai, and build the house of Dak. 

jS» Kwa ISikoffOf was founded by Nikogo^ a servant of Nyikang. Nyikang 
found him in this country. They build the house of Nyikang; their residence is 
at Didigo. 

jp. Kwa Dun, was founded by Adun, a Dinka, who was a servant of Abudok. 
They are found at Owichi. — Diff. : he was a servant of Nyikang. 

^o. Kwa Okwaiy was founded by Okwai, an ancient fisherman found in this 
country by Nyikang. They live at Adodo and build the house of Nyikang. — 
Diff.: he was a Dinka, and was found by Duwat. 

^/. Kwa JalQy was founded by Jalo, a servant of Odak. They live at Adit- 
deang, and build the house of Odak. — Diff. : he was a son of Duwat. 

^2' Kwa Ogwat, was founded by Ogwat, a servant of Odak. They build the 
house of Odak. Tonga is their home. 

^j. Kwa Omaly was founded by Omal, a servant of Odak. They build the 
house of Odak ; their residence is at Malakal. — Diff. : They are the same as 
No. 2, and should not be counted as a separate division. > 

^.Kwa Wan, was founded by Wan, who crowned Nyikang. Wang was found 
in the Shilluk country. They live at Okun and Dur; they have a part in the 
crowning of the king. 

^5. Kwa OkonQ was founded by OkonQ, a servant of Nyikang, who was 
found in the country by the latter. They live at Eakugo. and help to build the 
house of Nyikang. — Diff. : They build the house of Dak. 

^6- Kwa Duw^t, was founded by Duwat, a servant of Dak. They are the 
chief of the servants of Dak; they live at File. 

^7. Kwa Ku, was founded by Oku, a servant of Nyikang. Nyikang found 
him on the bank of the river in the Shilluk country. They build the house ol 
Nyikang. Their home is Arumbwut. 

^S. Kwa Yodo, was fonded by Ot/odo, a servant of Nyikang, found in the 
Shilluk country. They help to build the house of Nyikang. Their home is in 

' They may, however, be a subdiyision of 2, as Omal means ''descendant of Mai." 
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jPoj^ Nyikang. — Diff : Nyikang brought Oyodo from a distance. 

^p. Kwa Okoffh was founded by OkogQ^ a servant of Nyikang. He was brought 
from the Nuba country. They help to build the house of Nyikang. Their resi- 
dence is at Detwuk. — Diff.: he was found in the Shilluk country. 

50. Kwa Afui^ was founded by Omui, a Nuer servant of Nyikang. They live 
at Adit-deang. 

5/. Ktoa Obgn, was founded by Obon, a servant of Nyikang. He was found 
in the Shilluk country. He ate the meat cleaned off the skin of Nyikang's 
cattle. They live at Nyelwal. — Diff. : Obon was brought here by Nyikang. 

j2. Kwa Chwai Csoup"),' was founded by Chwai, a servant of Nyikang, who 
was found here. Their functions are the same as the preceding, except that when 
an ox of Nyikang is killed, they get the soup. They live at Nyelwal. 

jj. Kwa RinQ, ("meat"), was founded by IRno, a servant of Nyikang, who 
was found in the Shilluk country. At the killing of an ox of Nyikang they get 
the meat. 

5^. Kwa F\/sn ("skin**), was founded by Ofycn, a servant of Nyikang found 
in the Shilluk country. They get the skin of Nyikang's cattle. They live at 
Nyelwal. 

55. Kwa Wieh ^head"), was founded by Owich, a servant of Nyikang found 
in the Liri-country (Eordofan). They get the head of Nyikang's cattle. Their 
home is at Nyelwal. — Diff. : Wich was a Dinka. 

j6* Kwa Shin^ ("intestines*'), was founded by Shin, a servant of Nyikang. 
They get the intestines of Nyikang's catde ; live at Nyelwal. 

57. Kwa Nil^io, was founded by Ofen, a Nuer servant of Nyikang. They 
help to build the house of Nyikang. Their residence is Tonga. 

jS. Kwa Nyi^k, was founded by O^k, a servant of Dak. They help in 
building the house of Nyikang. Their home is Dur and Obai. 

jp. Ktoa At/ado, was founded by Ayadq, a servant of Dak. They make a 
preparation of bean leaves and give it to the king, who puts it on his body. 
They are found at Dur. — Diff. : he was a servant of Nyikang, they help to 
build the house of Nyikang at Malakal. 

do. Kwa Anut^ was founded by Anut, a servant of Nyikang found in the 
Shilluk country. They taught the Shilluks to make fire by friction. At the crown- 
ing of the king they make fire. They are found at Fotou. 

61. Kwa Nyerifi^ are descendants of Nyikiu[ig. They are the royal class. The 
king is chosen from among them. Their village is Yoyin. Vide io» 

62. Kwa Dgn, was founded by O^^gn, a Nuba, who came into the country. 
He was a servant of Nyikiu[ig. They help to build the house of Nyikang. Their 
village is near Tonga. 

* These and some of the following as well as of the preceding names are apparentlj not really 
names of ancestors. 
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63. Kwa Od^nos was founded by Od^y a servant of Abudok. They help to 
build the house of Abudok. Their village is Twara. He came into the country. 

6^' Kwa Wubo, was founded by Wubq, a servant of Nyikang. He was a 
brave man, who was never afiraid. When the cows of Nyikang got into his 
dura, he watched them, and killed one cow. Nyikang told him that something 
bad would happen to him. As a result his village was attacked by the Nuers, 
and a large part of his descendants were killed ; so it is a small division now. 
Wubo was very skilful in the use of weapons. — They do not rub ashes on 
their faces and bodies. They help to build the house of Nyikang. They live at 
Ajwogo. 

ds> Kwa Nikdiy was founded by Kir, a servant of Nyikang. He was found 
at a distance. At the death of the king they beat the drum. They live in Gkir. 

— Diff. he was found in the river by Nyikang. 

66, Kwa Yds was founded by Yq^ a servant of Odak. They help to build the 
house of Odak. Their village is Obwo. — Diff.: he was a servant of Nyikang; 
they help to build the house of OshoUo. 

67. Kwa Gauy was founded by Ogau^ a servant of Odak. He was from the 
Anywak country. They help to build the house of Odak. Their residence is at 
Tonga. 

68* Kwa Afwal, was founded by Mwal, a servant of Nyikang. He crawled 
away from battle. They do not eat of the flesh on the knee-joint They help to 
build the house of Nyikang. Their home is at Ogot. Vide 2j. 

6p, Kwa Kam, was founded by Eam, a servant of Nyikang. He was a fish 
which Nyikang caught and changed into a man. They are found inFoj^ Dwai. 

— Diff. : he was brought in by Dak, and was his servant 

70. Kwa Okafi, was founded by Okaf^, a son of Dokot. They help to build 
the house of Dak. Their home is at Foj^ Dwai. — Diff. : he was of Arabic 
descent. When a king is crowned, and the king starts to Tonga, they sweep 
the beginning of the road with a hen. 

yi. Kwa B^U was founded by Bel, a servant of Nyikang. He was an Anywak. 
They are at Mainam. They help to build the house of Nyikang. — Bel once 
fought against Mui. 

^2- Kwa Niyoky was founded by OyoJk, a servant of Nyikang. At the crown- 
ing they ring the bells. 

yj, Kwa Net/okf was founded by Otfqk, a servant of Nyikang. At the crowning 
they ring the bells. They live at Fashoda. 

y^. Kwa Netysuy was founded by Oiysn^ a servant of Nyikang. He was sent 
on an errand by Nyikang and forgot; thus he got his name. They are found in 
Fakan; they help to build the house of Nyikang in Fahan. 
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30. The Shilluk kings. 

2. D&k 

5. Odak 

8. Dit)^ 
II. Oktoitn, Okon 
14. KAdk 
17. JJfcu?^* 
20. iV^^doA 
23. £tc^i^(^n 
26. iSTtar 

A. E. S. has the following list (according to Father Banholzer at Lul, and 
Dr. Giffen at Doleib Hill). 



I. ]<rikinit 

4. Anin^ 

7. BwQch 

10. Tiigb 

13. M^ki 

16. An^ 

19. ilA^i^cA 

22. Ajan 

25. ^A;({{ 



3. Shil 

6. Duw^t 

9. Abud^k (queen) 

12. NMwiti 

15. JSliihwhch^ 

1 8. ^tr^n 

21. Kwa^k§r 

24. Yj^r 

27. Poifyi^ 



I. Nyakang 
4. iiLti(2«^ 
7. rtijro 
10. Jfvij^o 
13. OAruw 
16. Akwot 
19. ilj^y 
22. Ajang 
25. jIAo/ 



2. Z^a^ 

5. Dokodo 

8. JN^a ZHrae 
II. iV^a To 

14. NyaGwaUe(Nkwaji) 
17. Abahdo 
20. A^(Wfoil: (Nyadok) 
23. Girtn iwn (Kwoe kon) 
26. JTwr Wad JVwfo* 



3. Oia^e 

6. 5o; 

9. J%a Abahdo 
12. Nyahong 
15. Nyadok 
18. ilunn 
21. Kwad keir 
24. For Adodit 
27. Fadiet Wad kwad keir. 



3 1 . The Burial of a King. 

i2ij( Ara lii uriiii, lij A:ij{« trg<. JTa ^n chwQp, ka fy^i ySch, ka rtr^ ka vmmi 
rerQ, ka yej^ dwaiy ka gs, naU gin. d tdkugi k^l, ka gs. ktoori feii. Ka dil pii kd git 
Uidi tdt tabate. Ka g^ rumQ ki tddo, ka r^ k^l; e hichi firo, ka ki^e tent, ka ruk 
ki tdfiQ hoaii. Witmin aryau ka gi k^U ka gt kijfi WQt; ka mikQ m%t^ wij^ ka 
ntikQ ini|g ty^h; ka msn (ofe ki atdbi ki dik, ka ildn fife ki at^Q ki dak. Ka wQt 
mul, d^ bu yn men yeje k^le ytfnh* Ka gi b^ wQt, maka dwat aryau. Kd gi ^ 
ka konq, ka rei gt yikk t^nh' Ka gs. kilA toiy wqt; rin d fUnh ka gn dgna ehi, Ka 
jak dwai 6£n wuffi > Tunq, ka wulfi ' MwQmQ, jagi b&i bin. Ka gt kg;^ mffi e 
kitti ^M ; u waj^ gtn^ ka ^k ^ni chgn kdch dky^U ka gt ehvobp^ Ka gt hine: rij^ 
a toaii. Ka f^rQ ywgn, ka ^an mikQ yich, kafysn e nt^, sn a0p. Ka shu rt{ k^ 
yech af^p^ ka k6ii fehi d kdn, ka yvogk ywqk. Ka ifQ bsnn bpie b^M h§ne. Ka tQfi 
«^ g^ g^^f ^ g& tw6ch, ka gg, Hie yi ygi, ka okQt kOe yi y§i gtr, ka iik kjie yi 
ysi gtr, ka puH kjie yi y^, ki timh ki l^t. Ka je k^l, gfft aryau, mffi akygl i/Hane 
dock, m^n akygl lianejak je mQgg dich, ka gt kijfi yi y^, gi, ttibjl^f ehyen ggn fd 
a tgchi, ki ty^i gin fd it tictii; ntikQ ya fa ysi^ mikd ya y^ ysi. Ka ygi keau^ ka 



* wije; reacfaiiig T., and reaching M., i. e. from T. unto M. 



* generally : ehw$p. 
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w^li de nam, ka ysi n§, tw6yi u fi ksfe gg, yiji. Ka yi keau k^ yi y^ fnikq, ka 
ysi a tioaye, e mudq kiji ki yq^ hi jam lin, ka gg tjS^a nam. 

When the king disappears (that is, dies),^ his body is laid in a hut A cow 
is speared, its skin removed, and cut into strips. When they have finished this, 
trees are brought, they are hewn with a certain ax, and then they are driven 
into the earth. With the strips (of skin) they unite these trees to a bier. When 
the bier is ready, they bring the body of the king — but without the people 
knowing it — lay it on the bier, and put it in the hut again. The body is adorned 
with a leopard-skin. Two girls are brought, and are put into the hut, where 
the body of the king is. One holds his head, and one holds his feet. Each of 
the gurls is given tobacco and a pipe. Now the hut is walled (all openings are 
walled with mud), so that there is no way for the air to enter. They (the two 
girls) remain in the hut, and die there. The people wait two months; about 
this time the worms (who have eaten the flesh of the three bodies) have turned 
into bugs, and they come crawling out through the roof of the hut. Now (the 
people know that) the flesh (of the three corpses) is consumed and only the 
bones remain. Then all the chie& of the Shilluk country are summoned, be- 
ginning from TungQ,^ and reaching to Mwgmg ; all, all the chiefiB. And they come, 
each one brings a cow; when they come near Fashoda, they gather these cows 
at one place; and the cows are speared. Now it is said publicly, "The king 
has disappeared.^ And the people weep. One of the cows is skinned, the skin 
is tanned and made into a bag. The bones of the king are put into this bag ; 
and they are buried in a secret place. But still the mourning goes on, alL 
aU, all the people mourn. And spears are gathered, a great many; they are 
tied together, and put into a boat; and cattle-bells are put into the boat, and 
beads, and pots, and dishes, and gourds. And two people are brought, a man 
and a woman, fine people, they are laid into the boat, they are bound, their 
hands and their feet are bound; one is laid in the back part, and one in the 
front part (of the boat). The boat is rowed into the middle of the river, there 
the boat is pierced, so that water enters into it. The men who row the boat, 
get into another boat, and the boat which they have pierced, sinks down with 
the people in it, and all the goods, together with the people, perish in the river. 

32. The Man who took the Law into his own Hand. 

Jal mikQy iHa rii;, chwQla Buk De JqJc Bun DMimo^ ka gs, goiiQ. Buk dgeh; 
WQt han^ ehwQla OkanQ, A gwQii ki Ayxk. Ka gs^ gQiiQ, ki Bure ^akwachQ. Ka 
wot ban^ p^ra bql^, ka kel yi Ayxk ki tin^ kd i j^. Ka AgworQ eh§te yi ri^ ka 
fiwqle mdky a kql Ayik Detan. 

I Of a king it is not said : "he dies", bat "he disappears". — It is said: the king does not die of 
his own accord, bat when he is rery old, or sick, and the people think that his deatii is near at 
hand, his chief wife strangles him with a cloth. 
* = Tonga. 
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A certain man, a prince, whose name was Buk De Jgk Buih DftnjimQ, 
carried on a law-suit. Buk was a good man ; he had a slave, whose name was 
OshangQ. He carried on the law-suit with Aylk, in the court of kingNyakwachQ. 
And his servant ran in front of him (or: came instead of him, viz. of his master), 
and was stabbed by Aylk with a spear, so that he died. (As a punishment for 
this misdeed) the village OgwQrg (which was the village of Aylk) was de- 
stroyed by the king; the children (of the village, or of Aylk) were caught, and 
Aylk was brought (banished) to Detang. 

33. A killed Crocodile is the Property of the Magistrate. 

K^ mak nam, ha t^ro k^^, ka tiro ntni gof^ ka bit min petit ka rech e l^q, 
ka bgi m^go ki rech, kaje tlll4^ kaje chamQ. Ka toQU ru, ka maye binoy ka tero 
mQgQt ka lian ka kil, ka e makQ ki ddj^ Ka t§rQ rsna wQk^ ka tyffi (^k e dgnQ, ka 
^jfi k^l gs, wQk, ka iHan nikL Ka t§rQ ki wQk, kajake bin(i, ka gs, pichQ: lian a 
gwQk edit Kine: e niki Kine: d^tya kffif Kine: nut. Yech! Ka yech, Ka e ko: 
niU$ ^ gih IdgQ. Ka kif/e pack iQgOf ka ifo. bing chi^ ka i/ian f^l yijago, ikine 
iQgQ. Ka e chtoQtQJe, kajak dwaii ka e chdm; t^Qko: q, liaii an dqch. Duki mikQ 
ka tian rnikQ kwd^, ka cham yi ttre yau. 

KajagQ e chwQtQ, ka fivQ bitiQ, ka e pichg kine: touna yikjUky ya pei/ia giehe 
nitk^ snd ktcdiku ki yey nam kd; kine: 6 gin in^ f Ya pe^a ktoiL Kine: i, kuchi 
w^nl Kine: i, fafe liait a cham ki pay natef Kine: i, e cKamq, iHr^ liaii tS!f^* 
Kine: i, child! Ka e kyudq, kine: ya ba chvdQ. Kine: i, vhi kd BacIiodQ, Kine: €> 
tea k^. 

Ka gs, kgi^, ka gt wiia Bachddo, kd g^ gtfihi kine : tcuo (ume)^ yd ^li yi kwdp 
kwgfe nate; kwil a chdmi in, kwql l^gQ. Kine: i, yi chama no, ncUet Kine: umOf 
kuehi ydn. Rii e ko: STt^ (t^)* ^ ^^^ ^ ^^ 9^ py^^f^ H. ddfi! Ka e binq, ka 
e chudo, ifoik gd pyhrq, ki ^ji; ka gg, kgl hole rij^ ^ tire l{ne\ ka gg rumQ. 

It was at the lime when the river was barred (shut up for fishing), and the 
people slept on the river bank, and the net was sunk down on the bottom of 
the river, and the fish came, and the net caught fish, and the people cooked 
and ate them. And when it grew morning, the fishermen came, and the 
people went fishing again, then a crocodile was speared, and it seized a man; 
the people became afraid, and ran away, but those among them who were 
brave, remained; they brought the man who had been bitten by the crocodile 
out on the river bank. Then they killed the crocodile, and went out of the 
river (taking the crocodile with them). The chiefis came, and asked, "What 
about the crocodile ?*" They answered, ''It is killed." They asked again, ''But 
where is it?** Answer, "It is still here.*" The chiefis said, "Skin it!*" And it was 

^ "When the rirer was caught, and the people went^. 
' that the people might hear. 
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skinned. The chiefs said, "Cut it up! It is the property of the magistrate." 
So the meat was put into the house of the magbtrate. All the people came ; 
the crocodile was cooked by he chief, the crocodile of the magbtrate. He 
called all the people, and invited the neighbouring chiefs too ; they ate the 
crocodile. The people said, "Ah, this crocodile is good!*' Some days later 
they again caught a crocodile, and it was eaten by the people. 

But the district chief had heard about the matter. He called all the chiefs 
of his district together; they came, and he began, ''You chie&, I want to ask 
you something, it is the thing which you got from the river there." They 
asked, ."What do you mean?" He replied, "I am asking for some animal you 
killed." They said, "We do not know!" He asked, "Why, has not a crocodile 
been eaten here in somebody's village?" They answered, "Yes, that is true, 
it has been eaten by the little children." He said, "Make amends for it!" But 
they refused, saying, "We will not do that." Then he said, "Well, we will go 
to Fashoda (to bring the matter before the king)." They said, "All right, let 
us go !" So they went, and arrived at Fashoda. There they told their case, 
saying (the district-chief speaks first), "My lord, I am in difficulty about some 
matter, the matter of a certain man, he has eaten a killed animal, an animal 
belonging to the magistrate." The king asked the accused one, "Why did you 
eat it, man?" He answered, "My lord, I did not know." The king said, "Why! 
go, and make amends! You are to give ten cows and a man." The chief 
brought what was asked, into the enclosure of the king, so that all people 
heard it, and learned to be careful.' 

34. How Fashoda became the Royal Residence. 

Ka jak til Tug^, jak a pir^ chtogla rfewaJQ. Ka v>Q,i ka g§, M hi!Mb ff^i^^ ff<* 
w^tfi chot, ka gt M ff^QtQ wiy puch hi clianQ. Ka rj{ e kobQ kine: bih, g^ r^ ru 
w^f^ a rii gtn gwotQ? Kine: tysre pan gni. A g^r pan gni, a Pachddo; a d^ge 
Tugo yejif a kdbi Tugq kine: fan £ni u cKok dpi. rq^! A bane lii rg^ tidq tfe}&» 
A rim ijdgitf <i kobi kine: ka wj^da u rti/i^ a rj^ii^. 

KingTugQ reigned, he reigned in his own village, which was called NyewftJQ. 
And there were oxen, they used to come (to some place), they were oxen 
without horns, called chod, they used to dig the ground of that place with their 
heads every day. When the king saw that, he said, "My! why are the oxen 
always digging the ground?" He said, "They like this place." So a village 
was built there, it was Pachodg. Tugg moved from his place into this new 
village. He said, "This village shall always remain the village of election (the 
village of the king)." Since that time the people elect the king in it When the 

' Crocodiles belong to the king ("to the anthorify, magistrate, **) nobody is allowed to eat them 
without pennission of the king or the district chlel Here the diiefs of the Tillages tiy to usurp 
the privilege of the district chief. * From bldq ''to be"*. 
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king (TugQ) had finished his reign, he said, ''My son shall be elected!^ And he 
was elected. 

35. A Law-suit about Dowry. 

K^ k^ je baptd^, kaje k^^ kaje pika pei/i, Ka pan sni chgn^ ka ^jt t^' 
pichit, Hne: yfiplidQ, kdchi jam! Kine: kdchk jam kuehkydnl^ Kine: yi nfiti kdp^T 
Kine: yi man anf Kine: yi w6u. K^ye yqt ktichi ydnl Kine: kipano kuche yinf 
Kine: jal tQn amsnt Kine: jal tgn nate. Kine: kwiiijdm! Ka jame kwdn. A, 
nate, yi re apimi ^kpaffi dyert Kaje Ar^i b^i gii/k, Kaje kfi<^ ka rifie ytU ka 
gii/i ff$ti kine: umo, wq chQ^i kA lidl an. Kine: wu kgrna kwqf anQ? Wq k^ma 
kwo/e ^k. Ati, ffotiunl Kine: i, wuo, wd &i> cha toQ py^i in ki kwqfe ^k, d^ i 
kytt, cha ^k kuj^, A ehiniji, a ch$njif a iti^ma kwdp, a kwcaijam, ka ^k p^ka 
k&chi gin. Kaje yeyq^jik dbn; d^ chaka kcr yau. &^ arg. Uiii giA. Kine: wa tjsu 
ya llifi; d^ ^k kache gin kuja, d^ niti kdbi» KiA ini itniLn^ a ban kyidd. Ka it{ e 
tqkQ cJiye, kine: yi, kinau, yi ba wHjUl a AJr/ yi re htre dgk ^rgf Kwifi rack! 
kiif ch&di ki ^ff, Ijal, kayti* mich ki ^k abich. Ka e mujo ki ^f^, ka go kili, ka 
tyffipan ini ch$ns kine: yd chtidl ki fif^ k^fi ffii anan. D^ch! A kS^^ a ty^ni 
ntQgo, a chwQl tyffH gnt, a bin, a tyi^^e daff, ^^ gin. Ka g^ yei chyi, kine: d^ch, 
wd bit wdt A k^ gin, a kil ^k, ka ^jt miki gin. 

At a certain time the people went to ask for indemnities, they went to the 
village (where the debtor lived), and sat down. The people of the village 
assembled. When the man began to ask, ''I want indenmities for certain 
goods," the debtor replied, "I do not know anything about goods (which I 
owe you.)" The man asked, ''Have you not been told?" He replied, "By 
whom?" The man said. "By your father." The debtor said again, "I do not 
know of anything concerning debts." The man said, "Why do you not know 
it?" Then it was asked, "Who is the judge?" The answer was, "That man is 
judge." He aid, "Count the goods (which you claim firom this man)." All the 
goods were enumerated. The judge said tho the debtor, "Man, why do you 
deny? Is it not true what he said?" And the people went to bring the matter 
before the king. They found the king, and the matter was told. They said, 
"Our lord, we have come with this man." The king asked, "What a palaver 
do you have?" They answered, "We have a palaver about cattle." "Well," 
said the king, "tell me!" The accuser said, "Well, our lord, we came to ask 
him (the debtor) about the matter of the cattle; but he refused; he said, he 
did not know anything about cattle. So I assembled the people, and when 
the people were assembled, I talked to him, and enumerated the goods, and 
the cows (which I said he owed me) were found right; the people consented 
(to my statement), the old people. He refused again to acknowledge it." After 

' ^ Ib here conditional: ''when^. 

* "the pUee, i. e. the matter, of goodM is not known by me*'. 

* <y^ i "yon will-. 
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that the king said (taming to the accused one), "Well, now you also tell your 
talk!** He said, "My father died while I was a little child; but the cows, I do 
not know anything about them. I was not told; that is the reason, therefore I 
refused to give them.'' Then the king gave his judgment thus, "Well, so it is, 
you are a man who refused (to give what is due) ; why did you refuse to give 
the people their cows? Your matter is bad. Go, and pay a girl as amends, 
and you (turning to the accuser), man, give him five cows!'' The debtor gave 
the girl, he brought her to the village (of the accuser). When the people of 
the village had assembled, he (the accuser) said, "I have been indemnified 
with a girl; thus is the matter now." The people say, "All right." Then he goes 
to strain beer; and he calls the people. They come; he presents the girl to the 
people to be examined (whether it is a sufficient pay). And they consent, 
saying, "Very well, we are friends now." 

They go away, the cows are brought, and the girl is recognised by them. 
[A man has married somebody's daughter; after some time the girl, his 
wife, dies ; now the father of the girl has to return part of the dowry 
which has been paid to him for his daughter. But in the meantime the 
father of the deceased wife has died too, and his eldest son has become 
his heir. The husband of the dead wife goes to this man, the brother of 
his dead wife, and wants his catde back. But this man denies knowing 
anything about the matter, pretending his father did not tell him before 
his death. They therefore go before the king, who decides: the heir has 
^ give his brother-in- law another girl instead of the deceased one; and in 
return the brother-in-law is to give the heir five five head of catde, 
which is about half the usual price for a wife.] 
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V. HISTORICAL TRADITIONS. 

36. Nyadwai. 

Na rij, m^hoy chwQld Nadtoai, ni rndyg, rech. Ka rech m§kQ^ dyir^ ^^n, jal fn^Jtg 
fijii^ ba Ogam. A kobi Ogam Hne: Hpanof Kine: bafe lia ri^t Kine: q ' rdii yi 
mffi f Wij^ dugn! Kine: dich ydu. A bidi, 

ISadwai a rfiiie, Ogam ya Miiiq. A UM Hne: Nadwai riiii. A kobi Hne: bihl 
Ko: apH Ogam! A kobi Nadwai kine: dwai Ogam! A dwdii a 0(4 ki ^Jb, a 
gin pari, a liQnii min^ ka par^ donQ. Ka e titoqli titoql mdgtr. A chwHi, a nigi 
ki liioQie bin yi Nadtoai, a pati par^ pM. 

A certain prince called Nyadwai, was fishing. And he wanted a certain fish, the 
fish of Ogam (a fish which Ogam had caught). Ogam asked, ''Why (should I 
give my fish to the prince)?*" The people repUed, ''Is he not a prince ?*" Ogam 
said, "By whom will he ever be elected? He has such a big head!*' The people 
replied, "Well, all right (do as you think best).^ He refiised. 

But Nyadwai was elected king, while Ogam was at Manyg. There he heard 
the talk, "Nyadwai has been elected. '^ When he heard it, he said to himself, 
"Dear me!*" (But Nyadwai) said (to himself), "This cursed Ogam!^ Some 
time later Nyadwai sent word, "Bring Ogam!*' Ogam was brought; the king 
gave him cattle, built him a village, he married a woman, and his village 
became large ; he got many children. But one day he was called by Nyadwai, 
Nyadwai killed him and all his children, and he destroyed his village. 

37. Golit. 

Na r^ Grolit ka e b^nits ka pika my PiJQ, ko : ya dtcata yey nam. Ka jane lagi^ 
^ kygdu kine: nam yej^ kgnq ki yi! Kine ya ky^. A miji dHj^; a tviti yafe pi, a 
ki^ a pika yey nam bi miii^ ki ^k. A m^ii w^i, a migi je bin, a k^; a giti 
lAoanden, a migi ghn, a kol dean pack btni, a k^li jan Sfok a chibi gQ ka, a 
gi^k />5r^ Nejok, Ai Jtflftfi ki dg tiro. 

The prince Gollt came, and settled at the mouth of the river PlJQ ; he said 
(to the chief there), "I want to settle (on the island) in the middle of the river. '^ 
But the chief who ruled there refiised, saying, "I myself like the island in the 
river, I refuse 1*^ Then the prince gave him a man (slave), .and on that the chief 
sprinkled the boats with water (that is, gave them permission to go on the 
island). The prince went on the island, and settled down there to steal cows. 
He sent his son to capture people (and their cattle), he captured all the people 

' instead of the OBiitl ^. 

' "the chief of the magiBtrale*', i. e. the roUng chief. 
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there, and after that went to Lwangdeng, and captured this viUage, he brought 
all the cows into his village. After that he brought Dinkas of Ngok,> and 
settled them in the place (of the village Lw.), he built them the village of 
Nyejok; and those people too used to steal the cattle of the people. 

38. Nyimo. 

Na rjj Nimq, gg, ki iia TiS^ tnikQ, ka gs. M ehwQl, ka ggiH rt/icJh^ ka lo^ wA 
gin, ka lode Nimo lii kdp, kape gi i/ia raf^ sni. Ka Nakwach e wtri^, ka M dogQ 

Ka pars, kyffr, d tddir, Otudi, pa wQt NakuHichQ. Ka ejagQ e dieh, dg ba war^ 
ka 4Qg& fii kdp gi Mwin; a kobi ri^ kine: u fich adif A (5{e H ban fndniiiit» ^^^^ 
g&iie r^ Hfa ka biki; gQ* lii Jt^ii g^* in. 

The prince Njimg was, together with another prince, invited to a meal. They 
had their clubs with them, and (in the course of the festival) the club of Njimg 
was taken away from him by force, it was taken away by that other prince. 
When his father, king Nyakwach (who was also present at the festival) saw that, 
he was very angry,* and he went home alone. 

He built for his son a big village, Otudi, this was to be the village of the son 
of Nyakwach. And he (the son) reigned well, but he was a coward. His catde 
used to be robbed by his brothers. The king said, "Ah, what is to be done?** 
He gave him a great number of slaves to protect him, on account of his fear. 
They were to help him. 

39. Nyadoke, 

A rofi Nhdikii a jigi^ a kobi kine: a, ga g^ra fata wok I A g§re par Pttb^. 
Wega bidi bute Don! A gtra pars, Don. A bet gsn ki DgnQ, ajigi, a lii nQgi 
IgscK a M ehdmh gi DonQy a M kwdchi gi DqAq. Ka Don ii| (ofe Igsch, a bgda 
rar^ (faj^) Dono- Ka ni iok kQ^^ ka Don lii toJQ kijdfJ^ ehami ka wak, ka ko^ tii 
mitk^. A lii koiii bir^ mgn ehgk Ig^K ka Igene lif^i gig biir, ka Donq M gitn, a 
choga raf^ dQch, 

Nyadoke was elected. While he was reigning, one day he said, "Well, I will 
build my village in the bush!^ He built the village of Pobg. Again he said, 
"Let me reside beside the Nubians I" He built a village in the Nubian country. 
He lived together with the Nubians, being their king. He used to kill elephants, 
the Nubians used to ask him for the elephants' meat, he gave it to them, and 
they ate it. So he was the king of the Nubians. — When the Nubians are with- 
out rain, they are accustomed to put on all their adornments, and go out into the 

' l^oki A Dinka-District south of the Sobat meaning of a plural. 

* "and they were called, and they were invited.** * becaase hif son allowed hia dub to be taken 

» go relates to the slaves, it has therefore the *^*y ^o™ **^- 
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bush; then it begins to rain. — Nyadoke used to dig holes for catching ele- 
phants, and the elephants tumbled into the holes. Thus the Nubians were satis- 
fied, he continued to be a good king. 

40. King Dokot. 

Ri^ JDii^ kd i miiiit, mQAjfoie ^Qn, ka ^l yi D^, Dgn tii r^nd mdl wiy 
kit. Ka e ko: buK (2g Dgn a ^li ydn, ^ dch idif i rei (ye^ wd fdchl Ka fiy rSi, 
ka e ko: yey kit! Ka kit e ySch, ka 4^ffQ, kiiii feA. A magi Po^ ^ kdli giifi, a 
^iH go pdrSf gq Iqgq binS; a chAgi iHine fan &ii gq A^kon. 

A km mdr, a ntoan gq bwdtid, ka bwofiQ mdgi, kili gjtn, a iQgQ bini, a giri 
pack, ggn AwarqwQjk. Ka Chdl^ kobQ kine: a raj$e n^ a rich miti f A ko kine: 
bihl Kine: Ch$l, bfffii kwipi hnhnl A kwaili fna^» a t^ gh ndm^ ka Chqlq e toafi 
ki yii miir ki bqle piri. 

Pay irigko chwQld On^g^, ka Chgl ilii kttit kijur, ka C/iqU lii chyiii. Ka mj^ ^ 
TQik, Ch^l ds, chfitq; a rQti AkwQt Ka Akwot e mQiiQ; ka Wi chyitk, ka e b^n^, 
ka e ko: bih, wd gigh dif A b^ni b^l Onigi, a chdni bane Dik^ a pyeje gin 
kine: m^r e link k^tif A kobijal mikQ kine: u tieh edit Kine: u dwdindml Kine: 
bih, Aktoit, di bd gint yi k^^ vHitie kgj^f A kobi kine: yd bd wdii! Kine: n^t A 
keau ydf^, a keau gsn. A kil ^k^ a mak <fean Onogg^ a kil 4^an miko, a mig( 
Wajwqk, a k^l ^ean miko^ a mage yi A^kon, a k^l dean mikQ, a k^i tlrq gqt^ a 
Idmi, a chw$p ^ian. A k^i AkwQt fM, a rqh fa pi, kd i chw^n^. Ka ChglQ, kobg 
kine: rj^ tik^ ba bi klt^I Ka chan wafiQ mal, ehan e kieh^, ka r^ blnQ, ka mqr 
kili ki fa pi, A kobi kyte: tin Ui/i! Ak^ Wi, a mqii DinJQl, a nigi, a man liwQlef 
ka ^k e kil ki mini, A mqilia Agir, a maM Chai, a mak peti btni, a kobi ChiUt 
kine: a rajie nq, a clAgh kipd Unt A ko: buh, kwipt, yina C/iqI^I A hvaii mir^ 
a tin gh ndm. 

King Dokot went out to conquer, he went conquering into tho Nubian coun- 
try. But he fiedled to defeat the Nubians, because they used to escape upon 
their mountain. He said, "Why, the Nubians are too much for me! What shall 
I do? Well (he says to his people), make a pot ringl^'i And a pot ring was 
made. Then he said, "'Cany the mountain away I'' So the mountain was carried 
away and put on the ground upside down. In this way he conquered the Nubi- 
ans, he brought them (into the Shilluk country), he built them a village, and 
they became his subjects.' He called the name of this village Adgk^ng. 

He brought the silver pot' and swung it against (the army of) the strangers; 
thus he conquered the strangers, he brought them to his country, and they 
became his subjects; he built them a village, this is the village Awarejwgk. 

But the Shilluks said, "What a king is this, that he is always conquering?''^ 

> a ring of grass, which is laid on the head for was to he filled with "holy water** (pijwQkJ 

carrying water pots. The mountain was carried which was used for different religions rite* 

away like a water pot. The possession of this pot was sopposed 

' This shows how Nnhian colonies came into giye fortune and rictoiy. 

the Shilluk country. ^ The Shilluks were tired oCjM^ war, or tl ^ 

* This pot is said to be an old heirloom, it were jealous of the Tictodj^^^Se king. 
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The king replied, ''Why, ye Shilluks, is that your talk now 9*^ He took the pot 
and thrust it (angrily) into the river. Thus the pot ("the way to the pot^) was 
lost to the Shilluks in the front of the village of the king. 

There was another village, caUed OngogQ ; the Shilluks (of this village) fought 
with some foreign tribe, and were chased. Another king was elected, but 
again the Shilluks were chased. Then AkwQt was elected, and AkwQt went 
out to conquer (this tribe). But his army was defeated. When he came home, 
he exclaimed, ''Why, what shall we do?^ He came towards Ongogo, and the 
wives of Dokot, he asked them, „Where has the silver pot been thrown into 
the river?** Some man replied, "Why do you ask?** He said, "It is to be 
brought out from the river.** The man exclaimed, "Oh dear, Akwot, is that true 
(is that what you are going to do) ? Will you not miss the place where it Ues?** 
The king said, "I shall not miss it** The man replied, "All right** They rowed 
boats, they rowed them towards the place where they were. Cows were brought, 
one cow was caught and given to the village of OngogQ, another cow was caught 
and given to Wajwgk, another was given to AdQkong.^ Then another cow was 
brought, and the people went to the river, a prayer was spoken, the cow was 
speared (sacrificed), and Akwot went to the bottom of the river, he dived 
under the water; he stayed there a long time; the ShiUuks said, "The king is 
away, he does not come back.** The sun was rising, and when it began to sink, 
the king came from out of the water, he had brought the silver pot from the 
bottom of the river. He said, "Now raise an army I** The army was to defeat 
Dingjol (the Dinka country near Renk). They destroyed it, its children were 
captured, the cattle was taken away together with the women. He conquered 
Ager too, he conquered Chai (near Roseires), he defeated the whole country. 
When the Shilluks saw that, they said, "What king is that, that he is always 
continuing in warfare?** He replied, "Oh dear! is that now your talk, ye Shil- 
luks?** He took the silver pot, and thrust it into the river.^ 

41. Nyakwach. 

R^ Nakwach ka ejikit, ka wqU Nadwai nigi kipa at^ri ka Mwin wqU mane 
Nadwai nigi; ka e chwotQ kine: wuna a yik lUtoi, bi (IvqI Ka tgrq bgnQ, | kati 
tgni; ka e buogQ, ka ehoga kal. Ka e chwQtQ kine: bi tSTit* Ka tlrQ bia yi^, Ka e 
ko: yi (yaH) g^U d kidi'f A chdpi kinaut Kine: wq wtr^! yi neka no kijef Kine: 
STS. (V^>) ^ ^^ ^g^ gi^f Kine: ba neka ki ath'l g^l^ ka eky^ta wa^ a bane nigd 
gin. Kine: duki nilko^ i ^^ g&n kijdg^, wa, wa niki nigbl Pafe fn« a bane 
n^ge gffi f Kine : ni* L dock ! Wiy ggl g^ a faie feh. Kine : Nakwdche, a baiii 
chon kij^gh' Wo t^r an ^ chSl yi m^n ? A dwok tiro. 

' The cows were offered as sacrifices, one hj the village OngogQ, and so on. 
' From that time the silver pot is irreparably lost to ti^e Shilliiks. 
3 ''some to-morrow'', that is, in fntore time. 
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A hohi JSahjoack Hne : gir fih Ai cftcA. Ka tkim^faf wate AitoA, chwql ga ila ri^. 
A chw^le gs, (gi) Bachddq ; a kgt g^n (gin), a y&li hiU gin, a kwai/ie kwi gin, mfijfe 
j&k g^ H BachodQ. 

Kajal mlko e k^ kits, ka bane rij^ My^jh ka kur ^i k^U, ka lii chSL Ka lii 
chika kano, ka ^i chtL A bui ko (Jcor) ikari^,kae ko: buhl u tick adi? | d^ch yau I 
A chika kdnQ ki kur, a nidk ^k yi rijf, a kol gs Baehodo, ka pach e dono i Hh ftA, 

Ka wads lial duon ka e A^, ka dok yidi yi t^r, ka ^k kiji. Karj^e ftchh 
kine: ^A; ^f a igZf yik Nakwach. Kine: byh, u lial a gwqk edit |, ktcq/s rach. 
Doch au, wei ks^i gen, 

A kiU gsn, a plehs wiys kine: dak kdl gi k^fif Kine: kold Baehodo. Kine: i! 
a choni wQts, a k^ gin kine: lian lial ^i! A kslje, a cKete, ka e rffHo, ka nan 
an lii tciii ^i> ffQ M kiU kiUt; ka M pu4Q» *» 90, ^i ^pk Hne: rtnl A bin lial 
dugn, a k^le ggn, a nigi g^n. A blna pach, a pyey gsn kine: ya (yati) ggl, a 
kidif Aamayo e dje wun edil Kine: s nikl Kine: yi min an ? Kine: yi lial duQn. 
Kine: buhl w^A a tdniinf Ka e 4^q4q$ ka kd wQt, ka e rija; e fa chdmQ ki gin 
cham, e ytoQnQ, A blni wgk, a chgn gin, a kobi kine: lial, bans yin a nek tD^dat 
Yi u chdk, gdli nQgi tdnl Chto^ld yin a rei lial ^emiyd, dsstMI Ko: i chw^ld 
yin i/ial duQn, a yeji dide kwQp ! i, yi rach, A ksii yi ^k, a tii kQchi gin, gin Hi 
kqlq pan akyslQ, a gin i/ii kdns* 

When King Nyakwach reigned, he killed the children of (his brother) Nya- 
dwai, because he feared their enmity; and his brothers who had been bom by 
the women of Nyadwai's village, he ako killed. Then he called out, ''You, who 
are my real brothers, you people come!'' The people came carrying their 
spears. When Nyakwach saw that, he was a&aid and remained within his 
enclosure. Again he called out, "Come, you people!'' And the people came to 
him. He asked them, ''My children, how is it that you are walking thus (armed)?" 
They replied, "We are angry, why do you kill people?" He answered, "Why 
should I not kill them? I killed them because of their enmity, (and do you not 
remember that) their family chased us away? Therefore I have killed diem. If 
at a future time they should have come to power, surely we should have been 
killed. Is it not for this reason that I killed them?" The people replied, "Well, 
eh, all right, their family has perished." Again they said, "Nyakwach, you for- 
merly refused to be elected as king. ^ By whom should we have been avenged 
(if not by you)?" 

The people returned home. Nyakwach said, "Restore the town well; and my 
nephews, the children of my brothers, shall be called 'children of the king^" 
He called them (his nephews) to Fashoda.' They went, and he picked some 
from among them, and the rest he took to be chiefs of Fashoda. 

A certain man (one of these nephews of the king) went one day and slept with 

' This seems to point to the preceding stoiy. 

' The chief town of the Shillnk country, and residence of the king. 

WS8TBR1CA99, Tk« SUUok P«opl«. lO 
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the wives of the kiDg. He paid the fine for adultery. But again he did an eyil 
thing, and had to pay a fine. At last the king got tired of this, and he said, 
''Why, what is that? eh, never mind!** When this man once more did mischief^ 
the king had all the cattle of that (man's) village seized and brought to Fashoda; 
so the village was left without a single cow. 

The eldest son of this man (of the evildoer) went and found the catde (of 
his father) in a pasture.^ He separated those belonging to his father firom the 
rest and drove them home. When the king heard that the cattle were away, he 
asked, "Why have the cattle been taken away ?*' So said Nyakwach. (When he 
heard that this same man's son had taken them) he exclaimed, "Why, what 
shall we do with this boy? eh, his affair is very bad! Well, never mind, let him 
go with them.'' 

When the boy came home with his cattle, his father asked him, "fVom 
where has the cattle been brought?" He answered, "I have brought it firom 
Fashoda.'' The father said, "AU right" He assembled his sons and told 
them, "Kill this boy!" The people went away, they chased him, he ran away. 
And the pursuers came close to him, they were just near enough to stab him, 
then the boy (stumbled and) fell down. They told him, "Run!" (They did not 
want to kill him). But his eldest brother stabbed him, and killed him. When 
they came home, the father asked them, "Children, how is it? How did you 
deal with your brother?" They said, "He is killed!" The father asked, "By 
whom?" They answered, „By his eldest brother." The father exclaimed, "Why, 
my son has been killed by you?" He rose up, went into his hut, and renuuned 
there. He did not eat any food, he wept And he came out again and assem- 
bled his sons, saying to the eldest, "My son, is it not you who killed my son? 
Your descendants shall always be killed by the spear! I thought you would 
protect your brother, and you have killed him !" Again he said, "Oh, I thought, 
you, the eldest one, had a heart which was wise! no, you are wicked." 

Then he went to the cattle, he separated them: some he brought to another 
village, and some he hid. 

42. The False Prophets. 

Waii a hipi ror, ha g§, chgn; raj^ aJcyllQ chwQla Oktai, raj^ ah/^l ehwQla Dikt 
rajf akytHL chtoqla NikdnQ. Ka gs, bgnQ^ ha Chqli M kwiehj^ ehwQla rij^; Hyi^ 
Ku. Ka tlrQ chonQ, ka gc k^ JBachodQ^ ka ri^e ko: buhl u ^^ ^h edit Ka ga 
k^^ ka bane rj^ kdpi, ka rijl wijs. tnUm, ka rijle nand; ka ^k kApi, ka r^ chuA^ 
tlil^ kd h u^h H fnwql, ka atlgQ g^di y^j^ ka gylln boiji bad^ ka otyffk kijj^ 
ehini, ka tgn kwati, ka toeh ktvaiif kd i k44i, kej^ yi gin. Ka jal a Dak giji maeh, 

* where thej had been brovght bj the king't people. 
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ha, pq^ peii, e jg; kajal a Okwi ka ktt^ ha e Q; hajal a kobi lyfikano, ka e p^r^, 
i (^1^ y\n\i; hi bUl g^eh, ka t^rq ihonq. 

Ka wudo ehgdo^ ka by^ e wanq, a mdk CHqIq yi k^h; a k^ tfri pofe Nuar, a 
neau tgvQ hy^le Nuqr; ka CHqIq M pf^ti yi Nuqt key hifih, ka Cholf^ko: kw^ywach 
yi k^h, ka vnikQ tiar^ M lu^H' A chy^k byH, a &(2j(i QS^ ^t» 

At a certain time the "kings^ came, they used to dance (the dances of Nyikang) ; 
one "king'' called himself Okwa, one called himself Dftk, and the third called 
himself Nyikang. And they came (into the villages of the Shilluks); the Shilluks 
used to pray to them, calling them "king", — it was in the time of king Eu 
— , and the people danced. > They (the "kings'*) went to Fashoda. The king 
said, "Why, what is the matter with these kings 7** And they (the would-be kings) 
went, and took the wives of the king by force. The king was much perplexed, 
he was in great confusion. They stole catdetoo. Then the kingbecameveiy angry, 
he sang a war-song early in the morning, he tied his bead-necklaces round his 
neck, put his arm-rings on his arm, £utened bells about his wrist, he took a spear, 
he took a gun, and he went, he went towards them. And the man who called him- 
self Dftk he shot with the gun, he fell upon the ground and died. And the man 
"OkwA** was speared, and he died; the man who was called Nyikang fled, he 
turned towards the bush. Then the drum was beaten, and the people danced 
(for joy). 

(About this time) a north wind blew, and the dura was burned, the Shilluks 
were seized with hunger. The people went to the Nuer country, to buy dura 
of the Nuers. And the Shilluks were beaten by the Nuers, in the time of this 
strong famine. The Shilluks say, ("In this time) some were starved, and some 
gave away their children for dura.** — But when the next dura-harvest was 
brought, the people were relieved. 

[In the first part of tfus story it is related, how some impostors pretend 
to be the ancient kings, who have come into this world again; the people 
believe in them and pray to them, and the "false prophets '^ take advantage 
of tfiis to rob the people, till their procedings are brought to an end by 
the king.] 

43. The Prince who refused to be King. 

ISa ran duQn, ehwQla Aliki, ha dwai yi u r&fk, ha e baii, ka ttti, a k^^ a piri 

pofe Dgn ki liftt^. Ka gt lift r^ (tQ!^) ^ 9^^ chdm; ilkan ikal (ej^ M k6pi t^mi 

pi. Ka fia rii frtlkq lift' h/^ Hne: wei bld^. Ka gs, didq hi hwofe Ditn; a bgne 

p€teK a gidi hifar^ a ekagifart gon a Pwct. A piha peA. A hoH^ i, yi h/it hi 

jago, ba dwata ydn. A ra^ (x^) ^"^^^^ ^ figQ y^* A (5mi l^ke lyeeh, a (mi 

io» 

' ThiiB wonbipping them. 
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gysh' Kari^ e wirh» ka njA; k^l gi gtr, ha ^k cKol ga pyar anwin, kiji gd 
pj/arq; ri^ kteh; a dwgk chtoak, a ehike cKol hi ^k, kij^s a kiobi tii kine: wei 
h^dii tinh yh kir. 

The eldest son of a king whose name was Alfiki, was brought to be elected 
king. But he refused, and when he was informed secretly that they were 
going to elect him by force, he went away and fled to the Nubian country, he 
with two of his brothers. And (during their flight, or in the Nubian country) 
they used to pound dura for food; the youngest of them was told (compelled) 
to bring water. (When they had gone) one prince (in the Shilluk country) said, 
"Let them stay there (in the Nubian country). '^ And they learned the Nubian 
language. 

He came home again, and built himself a village, wich he called Pwot (''beaten''). 
He settled there, but he still continued saying, ''No, I refuse to be chief; I 
don't want to.'* So his son was elected, and he reigned. He carved bracelets out 
of elephant-tusks.' When the king (at Fashoda) heard this, he became angiy^ 
and he sent an armed body to him, a great one. And he (the prince) had to 
make amends with fourteen cows and ten men; for the king was very much 
offended. Again an ambassador of the king was sent to the prince, asking 
for more catde and men as compensation. Then the king said, "Now let him alone, 
the reason for his being so haughty as to cut ivory-bracelets was his wealth, 
and we have taken that from him.'' 

44. The Cowardly King. 

Jal mikQ AkAfi^ BdkQ, ka e binQt ehama ri{^^ e chyik, ka CJiQlq yei, msn an ka 
bgda ri^ anan; wa yei ki pi, Ka jal niikQ ky^dq: i, />J^ ^^ ^ ^^J^ anqf A chy^ki 
nau, yi ky^t I Ka jal sni e blnQ, ka plka tun yo, bji l^pe gtn. Kd g^ lipi, ka Aku1^l^ 
JBdkit btn^f ka e buQgOf ka e rgn. Ka jal gni ko: yi rgna kffi f Ma yi koba yin, che 
yina rit f yi chysU fig ksite f Ka tgrQ ko: i, wa chin ^<^ yi ^f^e nau f Ka AMii^ 
Bhk^ e b&iQ, ka tana fan, ka ye yiyL Tiro kudi yau. Gqy (omt T^q kudi yau. 
KajagQ kob^: gMe wuno! Ka uninQ gdii yaii j^gj;^. Kd i r^nits ka CHqIq niSio: a» 
fate ri^I Ka CholQ ko: nek I Ka tgna yinq^ a par, 

A man whose name was AkOnyo Bako, came and wanted to become king. 
He was a short man. The Shilluks consented, "This man shall be king now, we 
are satisfied with him." But one man refused, saying, "No, he is not a king! 
What kind of king is he, this short man? I protest!" This man came and sat 
down on the side of a road, to Ue in wait for the new king. While he was lying 
in wait for him, AkOnyo Bftko came. When he saw the man, he was afraid and 
ran away. The man asked, "Why do you run away? Was it not you who said^ 

' Fonnerlj 011I7 the king was authorised to wear iyoiy bracelets. 
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he wftoted to become king? What is chaaing jon?" When the people heard 
this, they said, "Ah, shall that man (this cowardly king) bring evil npon us?" 
And Aktmyo Bftko came, he ttmied towards the Tillage, and he behaved like 
one possessed by a spirit.' Bat the people renuund silent. Then he said, "Best 
the holy drum I" Bnt the people remained sUeot. One of the chiels said, "Loo- 
sen a ropel"' And a rope was loosened by a child. When be saw that, he ran 
away. And the Shillaks laughed, "Indeed,beis notaking!" TheShilluka said. 
"Eall himl" He no towards the bush fleeing. 

45. Queen Abudok. 

JEjpi Di)^ kafeA e bidii § by r^; ka CAgfe ««7i milm; ri^boffQa. Ka ^rg ftjng 
yi Abi^fe, ka e ko: i wiffi wgn a mum yi b^ rij,. A kobi Hne: kwiAi rii! A 
hviri(, a r^Ai. A kt^ in Ab^t^k, a dvai f^tj^ a miji, a wiliU, a pig{ ystfi 0p i 
ka a 0me duQn, a piyi, ka a^ e ehfigji, e ba pan. A k^l agfn (e^ a pigi, a 
piMi a kf^ Bachodo, a wei ffQfeA. A kibi kine: 4, Ckqla » n^ni yi kica rij:. A 
bane rijrie kvia rijf. A kobi: 4, kwa nirm ligi m^ght ka rii gidi ki bute piri, 
f&ri rii doyi &y{i, ka e nyttQ. U ngri bat kfne, u npi pst. A bane riwfi/i o nini. — 
KwqA Abi^k. 

Id the time of Dgk^t the country was widioat a king. And the Shilluks did 
not know what to do, because there was no king. And the people came to 
(queen) Abudok, saying, "Alas, we are in confusion from not having a kingl" 
She said. "Take this one (pointing to one ofberyounger brothers) for a king!" 
So he was taken, he was elected. Abudok went away. She brought seeds of the 
water-lily, spread them out in the sun, and ground them. She put them into a bag, 
the bag was very big, so that, when she put the seeds in, the bag remained un- 
filled. Then she brought a small bag, poured the seeds in, and it was filled. Now 
she went to Fasboda with the bag, and put it down there. She said, "Ah, tiie 
Shilluks will be decreased by the descendants of the king. In future time the 
descendants of the kiog will become many. She said again, "Eh, the descen- 
dants of the king will be like a sickness (to the Shilluks), if they build their 
village beside your (tiie Shilluks') village, your village will become very small, 
it will decrease. But they (the royal family) will become many, iust as the 
branches of the calabash plant become many in the bush." T] 
dants of the king have become so many. — This is tiie stu 

[E^lanation given by the man who told this ttory: ' 

queen, and the Shilluks did not like her; they wanteii 

presented to them one of her two younger hrothei 

(educated), saying, "Tak« this one for your king." 

' Wh«n the Dew king ti elected, the apirit of Nylkaag takes potaeiBlon o 
by ft ihftkliig of the bodj, Binging, etc. 
* looten ■ rope to thimsh him! 
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angrily, she collected certain seedfl, dried and pounded them, and brought 
them to Fashoda as a symbol, to show the Shilluks how they would be 
surpassed in number and in power by the descendants of the royal &mily.'' 
This story again shows that the royal &mily is not originally Shilluk, but 
of foreign origin. — But perhaps it was simply because she was a woman 
that the Shilluks did not want her to rule them. In the list of kings 
given by Banholzer Abudok is omitted.] 
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VI. WAR STORIES. 

46. War. 

Ka ton ^^ ^ ^ nitid H yg^ kaje dwQgo, ka wq toatiQ yg, ka tog ytti jal 
ni^cQ, ga lyau, lyatoe leii, ka e ko: tou kdla k^f Wg k^lafofe btoari, Kine: toun 
a ya kffi f Kine: toa yi Pefiidtoai. Kine: fan init f Wg ya pache Ch^n. Kine: yi 
Aggdgt Kine: Atoil Kine: dgchi A kQl wiin, a chip tognpaeh m§kg^ DuwQif a 
k^l toin Aggdg, a yitjagg, a nute yi wgn k( dyiU a hohk toiin, a nin<k ki Buhy^, 
a hffta 4^kit ka tog toaj^g H 6§r^« a nute yd k( dy^l; a bit t^i yau. 

A ketou IMf a k^ (erg, a kgte leA ki A(af^ a n^k ChUh yi btoati, a ehyf^ t^rg, 
a toii^ btooA TUng. Ka Ggkwach, jagg i y^m^. Ka chip fe^ yi bwbii, kine: dieh 
yhu, toa fa toot. A dugk btoatis a tgna H bgle Nelwak, tgna mitehit, a buti ki 
maehit, a nigif ka chy^t nam, ^ gtr. 

A bind, a piki Oban, a b^di yau, ka neke dtoat adek, a k^, a ttbi TUng, a 
nigi ghn, a mdgi g^n, a dtoigi, a tgns. Targi a magt Targ, a bifU, a tgn Kb" 
Bil&t, a migije, a giti W% a magi Wu, a giti I^gk^ a migi I^gk, a dtoggi I^gk, 
a piki WiiialtoaL 

A dig4 fofe Jon, aji^, a dtoigi, a pike, toiy Pieh, a tini pack, apika Tedigg, 
a yimi fief^m, a gtoaje. ki ^k, kijt. A kejjfg, a dggi Pa^n; a 0bi Dinjgl, ka 
Dinjgl i y^mit* A n^ge ggn, a mige titogle ggn, a k^. A mage Mwgmg, a dgn 
poffi Chgl, i <i jrj yi rhjh (rijh)f dy^l boggn, ^an boggn, gi^ne boggn, byel bogin, 
pyen boggn, ktoot boggn, togt (ygt) boggn, Itoak boggn; peii i dbni^, i lid^ yi rajg. 

A rgi^ rij^9 rif^ Akgl, a kite leili, lerk 6er, ka Ltoak cKete, A bm btooiig, Alantarg, 
a (abe Ht, a mdgi gltn, a kifeje Bil, a cKoge kun hn, a dg^ riffi Ku, ijttghi a bin 
Lir, ka gyine kil4, ka jtean kil4, ka dyel kil4. Ajage rj^ Ku kijane d$ch; ka 
^k I nffig, ka gyeng ngiig, ka dyele nitig. 

A line ktogp yi bwoii m^kg, a bing, yiga biooti mdttk, yi l^ft, yi ktfit H Alanfar, 
ka Ch^g liij^ ; Hne : i^ine inh tyiga Ttiriik, ge, ki Nlnitti, < ye Alanfarg nSki nig^. 

Yik btoofi mlkg kild toak, yiga BiJcddi;^ ka Bakadi blng, ka (gna gat ki Tdb^t; 
a tgn gat, ka Chgl rffia pack. 

Ka tirg dtoggg, ka ktogp lin: Alanfflrg nig^! Kd bill gtch, ka Chglg chgng 
bul; chuiie ming, A bin Turuk, a fika feh. 

We were travelling, we slept on the road« and when the people (whom we 
had Bent to look for the way) came back, we (found out that we) had lost our 
way. We found a man, a spy, a war-spy. He asked, ^ Where do yon come from ?" 
We answered, "We come from the country of the Shilluk people. ** He 
asked, "From which district (of the Shilluk-country) are you?** We replied, 
"From Penyidwai." He (asked), "From which village?" We (replied), "From 

* thai Is, Englitb. > The Abyssiniant. 
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the village Chen." He said, "Do you belong to Ag$do? We replied, "Yes, we 
do.*' He said, "All right.^ He took us and brought us to some other village, 
Duwat, then he brought us to Ag$do. He found out the chief, who (received us 
and) killed a goat for us, and then he accompanied us. We slept at Bulgrgny. 
When the next day came, and it had become afternoon, he killed again a goat 
for me; the people (my companions and I) sat down. 

A war signal was given. The people went, and there was a fight at Atdno, 
Shilluks were killed by the strangers, the Shilluks were chased throughout the 
country till the strangers came to Tonga. And the chief Gokwach surrendered ; he 
was left alive by the strangers, they said, "All right, we are friends. '^ The strangers 
turned back, and marched straight towards Nyelw&k. There they turned on an 
island (in the Nile), and while they were sleeping there, many of them were 
killed by the Shilluks, and many too were chased into the river, a great number. 

After that they came and sat down at Obang; they remained quiet there 
for three months, then they went and attacked Tonga (again), some of the people 
they killed, and some they caught as slaves; they returned and marched to- 
wards Tfiro; they captured Tftro and came marching towards Ehor Filus, they 
caught people there; they came to Wtl, they captured Wtl, they arrived at 
Ngok and captured it; from Ngok they returned and sat down at Winyalwal. 

They returned to the Dinka country, but there they had no success, and so 
went back, and sat down at the mouth of the river Pich. They turned to the next 
village, and then went (across the river) to Tedigo. The chief Detim surrendered, 
he paid tribute in catde and men. From there the enemy turned back to Fade- 
ang. He cheated (the Dinka chief) Dingjol, and Dingjol surrendered. He was 
killed, together with his children. The enemies went away and captured MwgmQ. 
While they remained in the Shilluk country, the country suffered very much, 
there were no goats left, no cattle, no fowls, no dura, no clothes, no shields, 
no drums, no houses, no cow houses; the land was ruined to exhaustion. 

In that time a king was elected, king Akol, he fought a war, the war of Qer, 
and the people of Lwak (with their king Akol) were chased. Then came the 
strangers, the Ansars,' they outwitted the king and caught him. They arrived at 
Bel, and remained there. The (Shilluk-) king Etl^ continued reigning during this 
time. And the Lir-people^ came and brought fowls, and cattle, and goats. The 
king EtL> reigned well, so that the cows, and fowl, and goats became many. 

About that time the fame of some other white people was heard of; they 
were coming, they were very strong white people, they came and fought the 
Ansars; when the Shilluks heard that, they laughed;* and it was asked, "What 
is their name?" And they turned out to be the Turks and the £nglish. It was 
said, "The Ansars will surely be killed now.*" 

* the people the Derrishes. 

> = Knr. * The Kordofan Nubas from Jebel Eliri. 

* for joy. 
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And again there came white people, from the interior, they were Abyssinians. 
The AbyBsinianB came, and marched towards the river, the Sobat; the Shilluks 
ran away to their yillages. 

And the people returned to their villages, because there was a rumour, 
''The Ansars have been killed.'' Then the drum was beaten, the Shilluks 
danced to the drum, they rejoiced. The Turks came and remained in the 
country. 

47, Tribal War. 

Kal akygl e bgno bia pdl^ ka kal ahy&l e bgnos ka len l^t^. Ka ^f^ e kil, ka 
^fi nifi^y ka ^j^ mlkQ M cHH I^Ut» ^iT {t^dq) je gs, gtr, ka lerk rsnq^ kaje 
nik chf/i, ifdf^ ehdp. Leh din, tt/ffi a man bia bs, tfrQ dd^, ka g^ tgrQ pack. J3u 
^f^ ma kgti ma ii| bgdi^ wgk ki tear. Je M bia b^ Hbi^ ki toar. Je lii tacha wgt H 
yey IwqL 

One £unily comes and goes out into the bush, and another fSeunily comes, 
and they begin fighting. And a man is speared, and falls down; again another 
man is speared, (so they go on till on both sides the dead are) many. At last 
one army runs away: many people are killed, they are speared. Now the 
warriors scatter. The women come to cany the dead home. No one is left 
out in the bush during night-time. 

(After a war) the people come to Ee in wait during the night. ^ — The people 
are accustomed to urinate in the house, in a gourd.' 

48. The War of Nyeker. 

Jal m^kg^ chwQld Nekirf wade Dor^ t^k, t^k, ka e k^^Q* ^^ ^^^ Tquotq b^ mQfiQ, 
Ka Tgngro nigi, ka gQ migi. Ka nQt/e yi Ybdlt, ka e loiiQ ki leii, ka mQfia Dinjol^ 
ka leA chy^t yi DinJQl; ka leri gicJii nam, ka leA nek; ka bia pack, ka e y&oH' 

Some man whose name was Nyeker, the son of Dor, was very, very brave. 
He went and turned towards Tongoro (in the Dinka country) to capture. He 
destroyed Tongoro and seized it (its people and catde). And he was imitated 
by Yodit, he too raised an army and marched against Dingjol, but his army 
was chased by Dingjol, he drove the army into the river, so that they died. 
Yodit went home and repented what he had done. 

49. The War of Deng. 

Jal milcQ chwQla D^h, kafar^ i kiUt ki DutoUt; fa Ywildlt. Ka IM tin, tin 
Yofi, ka lei/i e k^tq, ka je nek ga pyarQ, Ka Ojanq dtoai, ka e ||^y ka e ko: Ihl a 
rii kita mtogl, ki mwQl eh^. Ka e niolQ, ka e butq k( yg, ka je ka wQk, ka kgrne 

* This is blood reyenge; if one tribe has more dead than the other, it tries to kill some people 
of the hostile Tillage. 

* for fear of being killed when going out. 
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ffin pSn ka gc, ^h ^^ ^ ^^ pcich, ka e kgfo, haje nek ga pyar anwffi. Ka Dsn 
kwachos kwachg^ UiH, ka tysk e bfuQ^ ka IqgQ bin gltn, ka fan §ni e ckunQ. Ka tyek 
chlt^ ka.gq nigi; a ki^is ^ ^na wgk^ fo\e rijje Jan, 

There was a certain man with the name of Deng, his village fought with Duwat ; 
the name of the village was Yweldit The war began, it began at the village 
Yonj, the armj fought, and ten men were killed. Then a Dinka man (a sorcerer) 
was brought, he made a charm, saying, ^The war must be fought in the morn- 
ing, early in the morning. '^ So Deng arose eariy in the morning, and laid an 
ambush on the way; and when the people (the enemies) came out, he attacked 
them and killed (many of) them. The army of the enemy went back into the 
village, and when they came again, they killed fourteen men of Deng's. Then 
Deng begged, he begged for auxiliary troops; and an auxiliary army came. 
With them he went after the enemy, and the village (of Duwat) stopped 
fighting. 
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VII. TRADITIONS ON NIKANO. 

50. Nyikang's Parents. 

Othyani ye Okwa^ ye ligma nam ki mayi Isikan, Nakae, 9ia Ke. Ka je ^i k^ 
nam. Omya Nakaefana fiaii, bidQ ki ^f^. Kaje i^i iugQ kwQtn^ kine: wdni yaul 
A k^ Dak^ a kwcai lia lian^ a n!agi gltn, a bUli, a yibi, a kobi Dak kine: d bidh 
yhn ! Kine: i tteh yi edi f Kine : a ch&md I Kine : NakayQ, kwird a cJidm yi kwari! 
Kine: a cMmi yffn, f Kine: yu kQla kffi f Kine: i ndmitl Kine: il yi Uhii yi y^ 
ki chdm^f ehaje Iw^kd nam. Ka ^f^ mdki yl liaii. A kdbi ^n kine: nam ba kdli 
yiii litil Dtfa mQ^aJil Kine: di dttl U yto6dd yin, yi biidh w^k yi kilA l^l^. 
Yi fa M ninit tc^k yi lii titoqla w^k. A 0i letii, a lii b^n Han wQk, eh^ ^(^e kwdnit. 
Ka g§^ mdki li^n. Ka chak minjt yi 4^J^ ki lidii. 

In ancient times Okwa (the father of Njikang) married the (woman of the) 
river, the mother of Nyikang, Njakae, the daughter of Ee. And the people used 
to go to the river. The brother of Njakae was the crocodile, it lived with the 
men; and the people used to play on its back saying, "Our grandmother, eh!*" 
One day Dak went, he took the children of the crocodile, he killed and roasted 
them. When the children were searched for, Dak said, "I have roasted them.** 
Nyikayo (the brother of Nyakae) said, ''How is that?** He replied, "I have 
eaten them." Then the mother of the crocodile said, ''Nyakayo, my grand- 
children have been eaten by your grandchildren. ** He replied, "Have they 
really been eaten by them?** He asked, "Where will you go now?** The woman 
replied, "I will remain in the river.*' Nyakayo said, "No, because you (and 
your children) will in your turn also be eaten by it (the crocodile), when the 
people (your children) come to wash.** So the men now are caught by the 
crocodile. The crocodile said, "Yon (men) can never pass a river again, and 
you never will drink water from the river.'' Then Nyakayo (the man) said, 
"All right, if ever I find you (crocodile) lying outside the river, I shall 
surely stab you. Tou shall never sleep outside the river, you (shall only have 
sufiScient time to) lay your eggs on the river bank.** And a harpoon was made. 
Diuing the time when the crocodile comes out of the river, the cows swim across 
the river; but (often) they are seized by the crocodile. This is the beginning of 
the enmity between man und the crocodile. 

[Another Report on the Descent of Nyikang and on the origin of the 

Shilluk people, given in A. E. S. page 197 : 

In the beginning was Jo-uk (jwQk)^ the Ghreat Creator, and he created 



I 
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a great white cow, who came up out of the Nile and was called Denng 
Adok (iean aduk). The white cow gave birth to a man-child whom she 
nursed and named Kola (KhIq); Kola begat Umak Ra or Omaro (Omarn), 
who begat Makwa or Wad Maul (uxU titQl), who begat Ukwa (Okwa). 
These people lived in a far-off country, nobody knows where. 
Ukwa was one day sitting near the rivet when be saw two lovely maidens 
with long hair rise oat of the river and play about in the shallows. He saw 
them many times after that, bat they would have nothing to do with him 
and merely laughed at him. It should be mentioned that their lower 
extremities were like those of a crocodile. 

One day Ukwa found them sitting on the banks, so he came up behind 
and seized them. Their screams brought their father, Ud Diljil, oat of &e 
river, to see what was the matter. Ud Diljil, whose right side was green 
in colour and in form like a crocodile, whilst his left side was that of a 
man, protested mildly, but allowed Ukwa to take away his daughters and 
wed them, merely giving vent to a series of incorrect prophecies regard- 
ing them. 

Nik-Kieya (Nyakae), the elder sister, gave birdi to two eons and diree 
daughters, and Ung-wad, the yoager, to one son only, named Ja, or 
Bworo. The eldest son of Nik-Kieya, was called Nyakang (Nik-kang or 
Nyakam, = Jviitan^ and inherited the pleasing crocodilian attributes of his 
mother and grandfather. Meanwhile Ukwa married a third wife, whose 
eldest child, a son, was named Duwat. 

On Ukwa's death there was a furious quarrel between Nyakang and Duwat 
as to who should succeed Ukwa. It ended by Nyakang, with his sisters Ad 
Dai, Ari Umker, and Bun Yung, his brother Umoi and his half-brother 
Ju, acquiring wings and flying away to the south of the Sobat. Here they 
found the Shilluk country inhabited by wicked Arabs, so they drove 
them oat and founded a most successful Eaogdom. According to their 
genealogy this would have been about 1200 A. D., or later. 
Nyakang had a creative power which he used greatly to the advantage of 
the Kingdom. In order to people the vast territory more quickly, he 
proceeded to create a people from the animal life he found in the forests 
and rivers. From crocodiles, hippopotami, and from wild beasts and 
cattle, he created men and women. When these had brought forth many 
children, the parent stock was removed by death, so that the children 
might not know of dieir origin. 

The new creation and their offspring form the Shulla race or common 
people, in distinction from the direct descendants of Nyakang'e funily. 
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The latter contmue to bear authority and fill the priestly function to this 
day. All outside the royal and priestly line are accounted Shullas. 
Nik-Eieya still exists. She never died and never will. The western part 
of the Sobat and part of the White Nile is her favourite abode. She often 
appears, usually in the form of a crocodile, but at times in different forms 
and always in the river or on its banks. No sacrifices are ever offered to 
her. When she wishes, she takes what is required firom among men and 
beasts; and when it is so, the people must not complain; indeed, it is an 
honour when Nik-EIieya is pleased to take her sacrifice of man or beast 
from a femiily.] 

The Origin of the Shullas'. 

By Dr. T. Lambie, of Doleib Hill. 

Nyikang, Duwad, Ju, Okil, Otin, and Moi were the sons of Okwa. Okwa 
was the son of Omara from heaven. Nyikang's mother was Nyikaya, Okwa's 
other wife was Ungwet. Nyikang and Duwad were twins, they lived far away 
to the south. Okwa was lost and his village was deserted, so the people asked, 
"Whom shall we elect king?" Part of the people said, ''We will elect Nyikang," 
others said, "We will elect Duwad," so it came to pass there was war and the 
people were divided. Nyikang came and turned aside to the coimtry of the 
Dim, and there he married the mother of Dak, and Dak was bom. Dak was 
wicked and killed some people of the Dim, and the Dim said, "Booh! all the 
people are being killed!" So they agreed to kill him, saying, we will kill Dak." 
Another man, called Obogi, kept silence there at the council when they spoke, 
and when the people asked him, "Did you not understand our talk?" he said, 
"Ah!" like a deaf and dumb person. And they struck him and said, "This fellow 
dit not hear." Then Obogi went to Nyikang and told him about the plot. Nyi- 
kang replied, "Ah! very well, we shall see." So the father came and brought 
a wooden figure and put it up. And his son Dak played on the tom (stringed 
instrument), and when he had finished playing, he took off his bracelet and put 
it on the image in his house, and the Dim people came to his bouse and speared 
the figure. And when they thought they had finished killing it, they said, "He 
is dead, good!" They went away, and all the people came and began to lament 
saying, "Dak is dead." They killed a dog, and when they had finished. Dak 
came, while the people were dancing his funeral dance. Dak came in and saw 
them. And Nyikang said, "We will separate from you, we go to look for com." 
So they came and stopped here in the home of the Shullas. 

* L 6. Shniaks. 
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5 1 . The Early Wanderings of Nyikang and his Peopla 

His Fight with the Sun. 

Ka binfi ktlki dugUf fof^ ^t ba Kir^u, fof^ a b^i ISikAn; a din gin^ g§^ H 
Dutoit A kdbi Duw^t Hne* N^ikan, yi kgta kffi t Kine: ya k^ kin dn. A hobi: 
Nikanl Kine: R^ niji. Ka Nikon e R^ nijis ka dihiffl, kd git ttni Nikon. Ka 
Nikon u bgfiQf a pyeehi Nikon kine: i gi nif A kibi kine: ifc^, i Hi k6ii fh'n! A 
bin NikaAf a piko fofe Ti^Hts fofe niyd Ddk. 

Ka Ddk M bidq wiy burQ, 6 0fnQ j(6m. A kSbi niyi gin kine: fM i ^ri yi Ddk. 
A k^ nhji gin, a tyikk t^. A t6th Ddk kine: yi dwhid ndgi yi neyQ. A kf^ rfikan, 
a dwai abSbit$ a yi^s. b9bit$ ka (dfji chygne gj^n. A kg^ Ddk, a flH kffi ffii, a ^n4 
{pm. A bgn neyi gin, a kili, ffi obSblt^ Ddk k^ koL A b^n Nikon, a k6bi kine: 
liird i nigit yi niy^ gin, Ka neyi ggn e buQgQ. A kdbi kine: if riy ^f^ chdn 
dnwtn I A riji chdn dnwin, a ywigi. 

Duki kd tidi btnh bine, gi gtr, ka Ddk bid tchk ki kdL Ka k^a yi mlidit. Ka 
neyi gun e rinit, ka ywgk i rUmit* 

Ka Nikon e ko: ya k^! Ka e bitiQ, ka kQlo yi nam, nam niikQ, chwQUt Foloko. 
Ko je piko nam sni. Kd ^dn i Idyi, de ffikan^ hifo todti, todti lii chdkd ckwbbi yi 
l^ikon; kd i ki4it, kak^fb^ chdnfko 6jul i Jb^, ka ieon ywddi, kiU 4q (4Qk) 
chdn. Ko e ko: yd ydfd ^iarL Ko Oiri, to^t chon, kd i kdbit kine: jdl, yi ydpd 
n^f Kine: yd ydpd ^edn. Kine: d ^ minf Kine: ^ lyikon. Kine: de bida kffit 
Kine: kQldfofe Nikon. Kine: il po^l pofe ^ Nikon. A diigi, ^ iji'll a h6pi 
Nikon kine: If ikon, ^on a yiti u>in; ^ lial tniko, bir (bir), pere Ddk, chyene 
dd attgit. A kdbi Nikon, kine : t\n IM, a ySt ^k I A ki^ Ddk, a tndgi Giri, a 
^i gltn fhk; a n&le chyene g^n, a kip yiil wltk; a ehyati IM. A bin chon, a 
chygte Ufi Nikon, a nigigjtn; a b^n Nikon, a kwaiA i^iyitUt^ d nvoini chdn; kd 
chdn digi moL A k^ Nikon, a kwdM tigltf apw6dijt, opifitji fnaL 

A bin ^{^, a bin wiy nam, koje ^o^, ka gg linf^ ko gfi tooffQ mdnS ndm* 
Ko nam ySt, d iiL A kdbi Nikon kine: go, kQla kffit A kdbi kine: d Hdif A 
ufitii yQ. A pSTQ Obig^ mdl; a kdbi kine: Nikon, yd tcAn^ yi chdm. ChwilA ydn 
fa tik. A kdbi kine: Nikan, u di kUn, u ki^ yi tik, ka yi kQle bdn ^ik. A chtoibi 
fd tik, a pyete Hh^ a binq pdch gi ki tik. 

A piki AchygU'^uok, a yit fM, a do bwdtiq, a ddjtk tidlt itnt a pffci wiy PtJQ, 
a poj^i Ddk, a pitffi wiy Pdli. A k^i lei/i poeh. A ehy^ IM, a kij, tidit* 

A giri Nelwal, a giri PipwSjh, a giri AddiU, a giri Tidigh Pdla; a k^ tijiQ, 
a giri Wou, OcKgrQ, Peiiikon Ofego, Akonwd, M^^, Orydn; my ere Nikon d ^nu 
A k^j^ ena Nikan, a kdbi: i, CholQ ddnq. 

^jdgi Ddk, a ka^ ojigi 6ddk, a k^, a Uiyinj^, a j^. A mCim (|(^, kine; 
£ gwQk idl t A dugk Nikon, a kdbi kine: kdl ^ediu mgn yik gi tobate. A wimi, a 
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£^i Dmost kijiUfb- -^ nim(, a Uni Bw$ch Hj^i; a toAi ^ikti Hj'VSi <* ^i 
TuffQ Hj^Si A loAi Okofpi kijago, a toAi K^dit Hj^s; a loAi NakwadiQ H 
jape- 
la anoient times die people cune to the couotiy Ker&u, this is the oouDtiy 
into which Njikang came. Here the^ separated, he and (his brother) Dnirat 
Duwat Bwd, "Mjikang, where are you going?" He replied, "I am going to that 
place there." Again he sud, "Nyikang, look behindl" And Nyikang turned 
round, and looked back, and he saw a stick for planting dura, which Dnwat 
had thrown to him. Wheo Nyikang came back to take it, he asked, "What is 
that?" Dnwat replied, „Go, that is a thing with which to dig the ground of 
your village I" And Nyikaog came, and sat down in the country ofTuro. This 
is the country of his bod Dak. 

And Dak used to sit on the ashes of the village and to play the torn (a stringed 
instrument). But his ancles (the brothers of Nyikang) said, "The country is to 
be ruled by Dak alone? (being jealous of him). His uncles went to sharpen their 
spears. But it was told to Dak, "You are going to be killed by your unclesi" 
Then Nyikang went to fetch an ambach, he bewed it, and made for it hands 
(so that it looked like the statue of a man). Dak went and sat down in the 
same place again, and began playing his instrument. His uncles came and stabbed 
him — that is, the ambach statue; Dak went into his enclosure (unhurt). Nyikang 
came and said, "My son has been killed by his ancles." His uncles ware afraid 
saying, "Let every man stay at home four days. When four days have passed, 
we may mourn him." The morning after four days were gone, all the people 
came (to mourn), there were a great many. Suddenly Dak came out from his 
enclosure and went to dance the mado dance. When his uncles saw this, they 
ran away, and die mourning was finished. 

Nyikang sud, "I will go I" And he came and went along a river, a certain 
river called Faloko. And the people settled on this river. Here the cow ran 
away, the cow of Nyikang, becaase of her calves, her calves osed to be speared 
by Nyikang.' She went and oame to the coontiy of the son. And Ojul ("the 
grey hawk") went to search for her; he found the cow among the cows of the 
sun. He said, "I am searching for a cow." Garo, the son of the sun, sud, "Han, 
what do you search for?" He replied, "I search for a oow I" He asked, "What 
cow?" Ojul said, "The cow of Nyikang." Qaro aaked, "Where has it come 
from?" He answered, "Prom the country of Nyikang." Garo ref'-"' ""- 
never! Hera is no cow of Nyikang." He, Ojul, tnmed back and tol< 
"Nyikang, we have found the cowl among tbe cows of a certain ma 
fiilly tall, just like Dak; on his hands he has silver bracelets." Ny: 
"Raise an army, and find the cowl" Dak went and attacked Omn 

* Whraero N7ik«ng cama to » saw place, he killed a calt 
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him on the ground. He cut off his hands, pulled the bracelets off them, and 
chased the enemy's armj; he came to the sun. But there the army of Njikang 
was chased, and it was utterly destroyed. Then Nyikang himself came, he took 
an adze and aimed it towards the sun. He hit the sun, and it returned to the 
sky. Nyikang went and took the bracelet, with it he touched the dead of his 
army, and they returned to life. 

The people came, they came to the head (source) of a river, there they arose 
and approached the junction of the river (in boats). They found the river full 
of sudd. Nyikang said, ^ Where does this come from? what shall we do?^ Their 
way was barred. Then Obogo' arose saying, ^Nyikang, I have finished eating. 
Spear me under the sudd!^ He said again, "Nyikang, thus I shall part asunder 
the sudd, and if you come to any place where the sudd is, you just follow 
after if So Obogo was stabbed under the sudd, and the sudd broke asunder, 
so they came to their place together with the sudd. 

He settled (with his people) in Achyete-guok, but he found the country 
occupied by the white people, therefore the people returned to this side of the 
river. They settled at the head of the Pijo (i. e. Soha£)^ Dak passed on to Wij- 
Palo. The army went home (it scattered because the war was finished). 

He, Nyikang, built the following villages : Nyelwal, Pepwojo, Adwelo, Tedigo, 
Palo. The people went on and built Wau, Oshoro, PenyikangOtego, Akuruwar, 
More, Oryang, these are the villages of Nyikang. Nyikang went saying, "Ah, 
there are still Shilluks left!"* 

Then Dak ruled, he went away;* (after him his son) Odak ruled, he went 
away* while hunting game. The people were perplexed, and they said, "What 
is that?^ Nyikang returned saying, "Bring a cow, that we may make a bier.^ 
When that was finished, Duwat ruled after him ; when he had finished, Bwoch 
ruled after him, after him Dokot ruled, then Tugo, then Okwon; then Eudit, 
then Nyakwacho. (For the complete list see page 135). 

[A somewhat different report of this warfare is given by P. W. Hofineyer 
in "Anthropos*", 1910, V, page 332; it runs thus: 
Nyikang heard of a country in which all ornaments and even the tools 
were made of silver. He made up his mind to go into this country with 
his sons and numerous armed people. The name of this country was wang 
garo i. e. the country where the sun sets and sleeps, and where the sun 
is so near that it may be seized with the fingers. 

Nyikang arrived in the miraculous country; in truth, numerous cattle- 
herds were grazing here, and the young people were richly adorned with 
silver rings and silver sticks. Nyikang and Dag entered a hut, where a 
young woman was working. She was exceedingly beautiful; the Shilluk 

' Obof^o means "albino** ; yide also page 157. 
' L e. he died. 
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heroes had never seen her equal. Dag asked the womaD, whether she 
would like to many him and go with him into his countiy. The woman was 
firightened, she sprang up, cursing the black fellows. But Dag replied, 
"Though we are black, and without silver ornaments, we shall show jou 
that our arms are stronger than those of your men and that we may well 
venture to ask jou for marriage.** Thereupon the woman showed them 
the direction where her husband with his servants herded the cattle. 
Njikang and Dag turned thither. 

It was just growing dark and the herds were coming from the bush, the 
men with their costly silver ornaments following. Dag at once rose, went 
to meet them, and soon a great fighting was going on. The man who 
wore the heavy silver rings was defeated, and Dag stripped the orna- 
ments off him. 

In the heat of the fight and on account of the scorching sun all the Shilluks 
fell down. Nyikang ordered water to be brought, with which he sprinkled 
his fallen warriors, and they all came to life again. Even the sun he 
sprinkled that it might not bum so hot, and presently it ceased burning, 
finally the Shilluks were victorious and drove away the cattle and men 
of the enemies. These people are the Quadshal (Ewa Jal). 
When they had arrived in the Shilluk country, Dag once more proposed 
to the woman to marry her; but he was again rejected. 
Hyikang offered the prisoners in his country cattle, but they declined. He 
offered them Shilluk women, but again they declined. So he gave them the 
privilege to seize and keep a number of Shilluk girls and to collect spears, 
sheep, and fat in the whole Shilluk countiy, as often as a new king would 
be elected. As this was a lasting privilege, they consented to accept it] 

52. Different Doings and Adventures of Nyikang. 

NilAnQ ni kd (k^) fdn gat Ka je mokq rii bluQ^ gi mdy^ ki ysi. Ka ysi ni 
yitia fSri. Ka lii U^ Nikan^ ka Nikan ^I{, ka e b^Q^ ka e ko kine: DAk, ya ^S 
yije mok(i. Ka Ddk e k^^itf ka Dak ^li^ ka Dak e bgnQ, ka e ko: yd ^l yijik 
ini. Ka Nikan ko: 4, nhrit g^ di (ri)J€ a M tcH gini Kine: S, yii fii UHifiaferil 
A digi Dak, a bin yi jok tnif gi mdy^ H yii. A IqJc Dak e 6kdk, ka p^ka yey 
nam. KajoJc pd e blnQ, ka g§^ kQla bute Dak; ka g§, mdk, ka g§, kij^fach. 

KaJQk ffii e bldQ kifach. Kd w^t gir yi Nikan, ka gt kobq kine: Nikan, b^ni 
wqH agakf Kine: wqte tea fa lii bid^ nau. A kobi Nikan kine: 4, de wQt fki gir 
edif Kine: wgte wa "Ai gir ki ^f^! A kygdi Nikan kine: ^j^ boggn. Kine: i, §afi 
d gtr ki yi bini! A kobi Nikan kine: i^ boggn. A k^^ chwgla OUdlft. A kobi 
kine: kil ^f^J Ka Nikan i bh^h* A k§j^jal pii, a kQli tiar^ a chiM libit, a kysn 

WESTEKMAJXJf, Tk« ShOlak P«ople. 1 1 
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wQt, a chyek l^bo, ha ty^le wot tigS. A kobq Hne : chunun ! A magi li^ri, a gich{ 
g^n ki ittdl, a |otr^. A kobi Nikan kine: buhl Kine: ty Oloalos kwgji rachl gr^ 
ddf^ a nigif Kine: yidt^ Kine: i, u chgk d g\ f&ri hnt^: ka lii ky^re WQt IJikan^ 
ffdff, e nifi Hfa Olddl^, A bit (^tq, a hobi Nikan kine: i! Oloalo fit u chdgi 0, 
yi won eni. Ka Oloalo kine : did^ (d§, ^r^), n nysfi^ ba (umi. 

A wikijame kwir yi Nikan, a lii h/ire WQt Ka e ko kine: wot lif lysl ki ajvJQ 
nitQno, lii chdm a w^r^ fii lana wqr, i chdmit. Ka got dh/il^ g§, k^le bane Nikan, 
ni chama chwai; ka gol alyilq chama rinq, gol aky^l chama bane. A rimi, m^k 
an a (um» 

Ka Nikan ni ka wi kysv, ka je mokQ ni ySt g^ tid^, jal ^i ki tiempi. Ka Nikan 
binQ, ka g§^ lii r^na nam. Ka Nikan lii ddli, ka Dak dwai, kd i boA^; ka kwdch. 
Ka Nikan e k^^ ka fiar^ weki Dak, chdl k^y maye Dak. A yet Dak, a kgj^ ka 
jok ini ytdi. Ka ga r§na nam, ka Dak kela nam ki ysi; ka g^ ginQ wqk, ka g^ 
rina nam, ka iian ^i migS, ka go, kiti yi ygi, Ka e blnQ, ka dmin Hgd b&ni. Ka 
g^ bldo ki pack. E AwqU ki wqdi. A kwali rii gin, gs, H. fiimSn, A dgn w^d^ 

A k^ doge nam. A k^ Nikano be chik, kajal mikq Hi chSti yhi ki nam; ifUn^i 
chwqla ga Ochwd. A k^Lq, ^a Nikan, a kdiii joch, JQch Ochamdor, a yi&ri gon, a 
kij^i OdQp, a ki^ mgn 6pun, kili dqk odop, a migS, a bgna wok, a ^ji, A bin 
nemsn ban^. A b^da pack; a iii chamo ybch, foche Nikan, a ni chim mgn adii* 
A toeri Nikan, a kobi Nikan kine: kyau kejo wiy Tor, jok kiin chimi kijkp* ^ 
ni chamijop. A k^i HimSn, a kobi: fjofe ydn ki rinQi Ka e w$r^ ki liimin, ka gs. 
fiako. Ka g^ niU nam, ka giUt, ka gQ mqg^ nam, ka g^ k^^i nam. 

Ka jgk niokQ lii kd b^ mat, g^ bia ki Olam, ka Nikan M ^li, ka Dak e k^. 
Ka ga romo ki gin; ka g^ m&gi. Nikan ko: weki yan, ka Dak i biikh, kine: bAnd! 
Ka ga kQli Dak, ka ga kaia/ach, ka ga wiki ^k d^nb; ka ga wiki t^n alo^, gq 
ni giiti ^an. K$l dean ki Bachodoy go rii ligh mi ghi. 

Ka jok moko blda^ ga kwar bwoiio, ka ge lii ka^Q, ka fii lia ban; ka ga M tviH 
gyin^, tyane a ySt piii^ ka ni k$l Nikan ki Akuruwar; ga ^i maki gy^fiQ, gQ ni 
gach ki feh ki yey d^k. Chd^i, mok ani d {um. 

Jok mokQ ba yit, ga rii kai^i ga yi nam, yi nam Abu^k; ga M chami HwQle par. 
Nam ani chwold Niwtk. Ka Abudok e b^no, ka e pich^ kine: wuniji hint Kine: 
wd bi yit. Ka Abudgk kudo. Ka ga chamo ki rinq; ka Iwano rii pika wiy rinq, ka 
jok ani e baiio; e nono. A kobi Abiid^k kine: wu ra a bdii tpiint Kine: w6 Wifc^. 
Kine : yi no f Yi Iwano. Kine : wi chdkd iiw^nb ! Kine : wo fa M chhmh gin kwQma 
da Iwano. A kiti gan pack yi Abudok. A kdbi Abudqk kine : wi ch$k, wuna kwhre 
nwith! A bid 4, ana ban Abudok, a weki khl. 

Nyikang used to go to the river-bank. And some people abo used to come 
there, thej were fishing in a boat and suddenly the boat used to sink to the 
bottom. Njikang saw it, but he did not know what to do (with these people), 
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therefore he went home, and said (to his son), "Dak, there are certain people, 
I do not know what to do with them.'' Dak went, but he too could not manage 
them. So Dak came home saying, "I do not know what to do with these, 
people.*' But Nyikang said, ''My, why did you let the people go?" He ans- 
wered, ''Well, the boat went down to &e bottom!" Dak returned and found 
the people again fishing in a boat. Dak turned himself into an egret and sat 
down in the middle of the river. The people came and were driven to the side 
of Dak; so he caught them and brought them into a (his) village (settled them). 
These people now lived in a village. And Nyikang was building a house. 
They asked, "Nyikang, are these your houses? Our houses (the houses of our 
father) are not thus." Nyikang replied, '^Eh, how then are (your) houses built?" 
They replied, "Our houses are built with human beings." But Nyikang pro- 
tested, saying: "I have no human beings (for that purpose)!" They replied, 
"Why, you have a lot of people here with you everywhere!" But Nyikang 
said, "No, there are none!" The man (the chief of these water-people) went; 

— his name was Oloalo. — (But he came again) saying: "Bring a man!" But 
Nyikang refused. The man went and brought his own son; then he mixed mud, 
he marked the place where the house was to be built^ he prepared the mud 
and dug out the foundations of the house. He said, .''Bring mud!" And it was 
brought. He said, "Stop now!" He seized his son and struck him with a club, 
until he died. When Nyikang saw this, he said, "Ah, Oloalo, you are doing a 
wicked thing! how can you kill that man!?" Oloalo replied, "Why?" Nyikang 
said, "Well, it now will remain a custom of your village, always when a house 
of Nyikang will be built, a man will die because of Oloalo." The people remained 
there. Nyikang said, "Ah, Oloalo, your people will always die in building this 
house!" Oloalo replied, "Never mind, they are many, they will not be used up." 

Nyikang gave him certain goods belonging to himself^ with which to build the 
house (of Nyikang). And he said, "The house shall be built with a black heifer, 
which shall be eaten in the night; during the night it shall be eaten." One family 

— they are followers of Nyikang — eat the broth, and one family eat the meat, 
one family eat the meat on the skin. It is finished; this report is at an end. 

Nyikang used to go to the river junction (of Sobat and White Nile), there 
he used to find some people who were cooking, a man with his sister. When 
Nyikang came near, they ran away into the river. Nyikang did not know what 
to do, and he called Dak. But Dak refused. He begged him. Then Nyikang 
went, and gave his daughter to Dak, as an indemnity for &e mother of Dak. 
Now Dak consented, he went and foimd the people. They ran into the river, 
but Dak also drove a boat into &e river and he drove them out onto the bank. 
They attempted to escape into the river again, but he seized the girl; he put 
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her into his boat and came home. But her brother followed her, and thej bodi 
remained in the village. (Dak married the girl), and she bore a son. After some 
time thej stole away, the man and his sister. Her son was left in the village. 

One daj Njikang went to fish with a hook. And a man (below the water) 
always used to break the fish-hook in the river, the name of this man was 
Oshwa. He, that is, Nyikang, now went to dig out the joch-plant, the joch of 
Ochamdor, he twisted it into a rope and tied the fish-hook to it, he fastened 
a piece of bread to the point of &e hook, and so he caught the man in the 
river, he came out — it was a man ! His sister came afker him. They remained 
in the village, they used to eat calves, the calves of Nyikang, and they used to 
eat the com which was cooked for making beer. At last Nyikang became 
angry, and said, '*Bow this man to the place of Witor, a place where he may 
eat buffidoes.'' (He was rowed thither, and) ate buffaloes. His sister also went 
there and she used to say, "Give me some meat!^ He became angiy with his 
sister, and they fought. And (while fighting) they rolled into the river, they 
tumbled down a steep slope, and so went into the river again. 

Some people used to go fishing, to a place called 01am. Nyikang got into 
difficulties with them, and Dak went. He met them, and they were caught by 
him. Nyikang said, ''Give them to me!'' But Dak refused, saying, '"They are 
my slaves.*' Dak took them along with him and brought them into his village. 
He gave them big cattle, and the spear Alodo with which to kill the cows. — 
When people bring catde to Fashoda it is their (these people's) property. 

There were some people, descendants of the white men; they became slaves. 
They used to give fowls. They were people found in the countiy before 
Nyikang was brought from Akuruwar. They used to catch hens, and to offer 
them to Nyikang as a tax, in the middle of Dok. — That is all, this report is 
finished. 

Some people were fishermen, they used to go to the river, to the river of 
Abudok, they used to eat the calves of hippos. The name of this river was 
Nyewek. When Abudok came, he asked them, "From which place are you 
people?'' They replied, "We are fishermen." Abudok was silent And while 
they were eating meat, flies settled on the meat; but these people would not 
suffer it, they were proud. Abudok said, "Why do you reftise that meltt?" 
They replied, "We are afraid." He asked, "Of what?" They answered, "Of 
the flies." He said, "You are proud, are you not?" They replied, "We do not 
eat anything on whose back diere are flies." These people were taken home 
by Abudok. And Abudok said, "Ah, you will continue thus! Ton are the des- 
cendants of pride." They stayed there, they became adherents of Abudok, he 
gave them a setttlement. 
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53. The Man who sacrificed Himsell 

Kffi a bin Nikdny a k^ Atulji ki tcQte ban^ a ytooda nam 1 rig^ yi tik. Ka 
Nikon ejadq j/q. Kajal ma dU^glt ^ ficho, kine: Nikan, yi ri chunf Yijati kiygf 
Ye ko: i^wfif ydjdii yq, Ka e ko: kpi ya rUmi ki cham, yd n hi, ka ya chwQp ki 
t^n, ka rimJi mild nam, Wc u ch^L Ka Nikan chwobijal jgnt, ka r&nc mgJa nam, 
ka tik e chodQ, Ka Nikan yiti ki yQ,^ 

When Njikang came, he went to the Khor Atolfi with his foUowen; he found 
the river was shut up bj the sudd, so that Njikang did not find a passage. And 
a certain man who was an albino,^ asked thus, "Nyikang, why do jou stop? Is it 
because jou do not find a passage?** He replied, "Tes, I do not see a way 
where to pass.** The man said, "When I have finished eating, I shall come, I 
will be killed with a spear, mj blood will flow into the river, and the sudd will 
break away.** And Nyikang speared the man, his blood flowed into the river, 
and the sudd broke awaj. Thus Nyikang found a passage. 

54. Nyikang and the River-people. 

A k^ Nikan wak, a mdfi(» a yode y&, rina wQk yi ly^k, a kobi kine: jqJc, wei 
kdjfd (kij^) yi ysi umn! jok gni ko: kipanQ f Kine yau. A kd{S, che y^i lii fgna 
peA, ka gq M didi yi Nikan. A bgn, a migi gin, a kQle g§, pack, a Idme gin, a 
hpo, ban^ a wei ga tgn, gQ lij Idm ggn. A Iqge tygn lam, a toei g§, NibqdQ; ka ii| 
bqti Nikan. Chwgl gi hoar Wan, kware ygi ly^jL 

Nyikang went into the bush capturing; he saw (at a distance on the river) a 
boat, he ran firom the high grass to a place where &e grass was burned, then 
he called, "People, let me get into your boat!** The people asked, ''Why?** 
He replied, ''Just let me go in.** When ho got into it, the boat went to the 
bottom (was about to sink, this being caused by the witchcraft of the people 
in the boat); but Nyikang pushed it up again; then he came and caught diem. 
He brought diem into a village; he taught them to pray; they became his 
slaves (his subjects) ; he gave them the spear and taught them to pray. So they 
became the people of prayer. He let them reside at Nyibodo ; they keep the 
(religious) things belonging to Nyikang. They are called die descendants of 
Wang, the descendants of the boat of the grassless plain. 

55. The Lost Cow. 

Kwajul e kwayi ^k, ^k Nikan, ka ^Lean ah/al e win, ka e k^ kal 4q Dim^. 
Ka e binQ: dean aggn f Kine: ^an tQ,kI Ka Nikan loerQ, ka e ko: yap ^eanl Ka 

'Vide 51. 
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e k^do kun de chan, ha ye k^dQ, ka ye k$^ ka mdki vmn; a k^jfq, a to^ fofe 
DimQ, Ka de-an ywods. £ ^Joi^ fach, ka f^ki fd ry§k ; a fyech^^ : yi k^la kun a t KqU 
foffi Nikan bi yafe dean. Ka ^ki mol a kif^ kale ^k, ka ^ Nikan, ka gq kili 
in. Ka e bin, wajiQ fofe ChoL Ka deaji kSli kal doL Ka fysch Nikan kine : ^ean 
a kdli yin f Ka e ko: ^an d waf^i fach, Chwol ina Kwajul, bane Isikan. 

Ewajul herded cattle, the cattle of Njikang; and one cow disappeared, she 
went into the cattle-jard of Dimo. When Ewajul came home, Nyikang asked, 
"Where is the cow?" He replied, "The cow is away." Nyikang became angry, 
he said, "Search for the cow!" So he went westwards ("to the place of the 
sun"), he walked and walked, till he had been on his way a year; he arrived in 
the country of Dimo. There he foimd the cow, she had gone into the village, 
and was lying within the yard. They asked him, "Where do you come from?" 
He replied, "I come from the countiy of Nyikang, to search for a cow." The 
next morning he went into the cattle yard, and drove the cow of Nyikang away. 
And he came and approached the ShiUuk coimtiy. He drove the cow into the 
cattle pen. Nyikang asked, "Have you brought the cow?" He replied, "The cow 
is here in the village." Therefore he was called Ewajul, the servant of Nyikang. > 

56. The Liar. 

Ojulo bsda ga nmi, ka M wila ksn, ka fii bSno^ ka M tbdlt; ka lii toilafd^, ka 
M bin, ka M tqdQ. A kobi Nikan, a fyechi kine: OjuIq, yi re chik kifa todq t Ko: 
a, m^i, todi ya I b§ni gin lii y^ni yd, Ka Nikan e AgiQ, e ko: jal, yi u chik, yina 
twot A chogi anan, a tuht, a neau tddg, kijach; a wiki go in. 

Ojulo was a friend (of Nyikang). When he went somewhere and came back, 
he used to tell all kinds of stories (lies) to Nyikang. Whenever he came to 
a coimtry, he brought home a lot of stories. One day Nyikang asked, "Ojulo, 
why do you always lie so much?" Ojulo replied, "Ah, friend, let me lie! That is 
what makes me feel well." And Nyikang laughed, he said, "Man, you will 
always continue in this, you are a liar indeed!" And so he continued, he used 
to teU stories, he bought the story-telling with the shoulder of game, which he 
gave to Nyikang.* 

57. Nyikang' 8 Quarrel with Duwat 

Nikin win Okwd, om§n Duw^, fo^e Sh^lg fh Tiir^, y^ kdch dky^l. Ki 
Niekhn e wtr^ ki DuwQtf Niekan w^ds. D&k, Duw^ w^d^ Dim^, Ka Dak e fiakq 
ki Dimo ki bin rhch Niekan, chama by^l, by§l DuioUt; DimQ/wdt roch. Niekan^ 
w^Q ki DutoUt — Niekan e k&do, e ko: Duw^t, dbnl yi k^d^! Ka Niekan e k^dq, 

* Compare with this stoiy No. 51. 

' By ^yinf^ the shoulder of the game he had killed, he "bought*" from Nyikang the privilege to 

tell lies. (This is meant as a joke). 
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i cJiQtQ' ^^ DuwQt rena ban Niekan kine: Niekan, shunt! Niekan i bM. Kine: 
H^i! NiekanQ li^. Ka tdkdgl lini kine: Niekan, kwhii tdk&gl hi kwotijeil B^n 
Jyiekan fo\e ShdUt, fa (fach) Niekan hi widi Dak ki Shal, wQte aryqu. — Wa 
(Wat) Niekan aky§l i yigi nan tii max hi rech, 

Nyikang, his father is Okwa, and his brother is Duwat. The country of the 
Shillnks was (at that time) Turo ; there diey lived in one place. And Njikang 
became angry with Duwat: Nyikang had a son whose name was Dfik, and the 
son of Duwat was Dime. And Dak quarrelled with Dime behind (or: on account 
of) the calves of Nyikang; they (the calves) ate the dura, the dura of Duwat, 
and Dime beat the calves. Therefore Nyikang became angry with Duwat 
Nyikang went away. He said, "Duwat, stay here! I go.*" And Nyikang went 
away walking. Duwat ran after Nyikang, saying: "Nyikang, stop!^ But Nyikang 
refused. Again he called, "Look!"" And Nyikang looked behind, and Duwat 
threw a digging stick towards him, saying: "Take this stick to bury your people 
with!*"! Nyikang came into the ShiUuk country, (and it became) the home of 
Nyikang and his son Dak and Shal; he had (these) two sons. — One son of 
Nyikang became a man who used to fish. 

58. The Fish Ocholo. 

Jal fnHcQ nins, chwQla OcJSlo, bida wat ban Nikan, KgA Iwqke Nikan nam, ka 
*d ligi rejQ, ka ni dtoano kine: buhl Ka Nikan fii ndn, ka e bia pach, ka e jf^^ 
hi kdk, ka wiu kifjt, ki avir, ka ksfa nam; ka e dwano, kine : buh, ka M k^le Nikan, 
ka reJQ, ka gq fii baj^, Jal e b^da jwok. Ni chika dwanq, ka go rii baj^, Ka Nikan 
e pidQ, ka bia pach, ka jal ^ni yodi go, bin pach, dl twarq wM dok. 

Duti. ka Nikan dqgi gqU Ka jal pii e tqgi klti, e chika dwanq, kine : buh ! Ka 
ni klU yi Nikan, ka bach, ka e gitQ bgrQ, ka Nikan bia pach, Ka D&k chwol^ ka 
e ko: DAgi, fia ddfi, da rejq madu^n ki yey nam ka ; ya dill ddli, ka rii kili ^, 
M 4^1^' Ddk e ko: i, a rech anQ ki nam (ej^ f Ko : i, u te{e yin yau ! ReJQ ma 
chwak^ dugn charQ ; ka fii kele in, ni bUtjh b&ji, d^ ya dali ^, tia ddji. 

A k^ Ddk, ka gt ka (k§j^) nam; ka e dwan, kine: bih! Ka e kill ^n, ka e baJQ; 
ka e bia pacli, ka e ko: ya ddll in! Ka Nikan ko: i, dwin, yi niUi ^Q ffi! Ka 
bql kik di^, ka e k^dq, ka e dwan kine: bih! Ka e klle (0 klle) wiffi pi g^n, ka 
kikpQJfi r^ Kajal ^ni dwofa mal, ka e ko: hi, Ddgi, kwofi rach, yi ba weii. Ka 
ksjfl pache ggn, e Iggo. ban, a glre far a, a chdn tkina Atlnq, a glra tqk ^k. 

A certain man whose name was Ocholo (that is "Shilluk'') was a slave of Nyi- 
kang. When one day he accompanied Nyikang to the river, he became a fish 
and he lifted his head above the water, saying, "buh!*'* Nyikang did not know 
what to do; he went home, made a fish-spear (a harpoon), and tied a fish-line 

* Vide page 159. 

' a much nsed exclamation of surprise. 
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to its end. He went to the river again, the fish lifted his head above the water, 
saying, "buh!^ Then Nyikang stabbed the fish, but he missed him; — this man 
was a jwok.> He once more lifiied his head out, and Nyikang tried to stab him, 
but again missed him. At last Nyikang was tired, and he went home. When he 
came home, he found this same man gathering cow dung. 

The next day Nyikang returned to the river bank; this man also returned; 
he lifted up his head out of the water, crying, "buh !^ Nyikang stabbed him, but 
he missed him, so he went on till the afternoon, then Nyikang went home. He 
called Dak, saying, ''Dak, son of man, there is a big fish in the river, I have 
failed to catch it, I tried to stab it, but I failed.^ Dak replied, "Well, what fish 
can there be in that small river?** Nyikang said, "Well, you just go and see it, 
it is a fish with a very strong voice. I stabbed it, but I always missed it. I do 
not know what to do with it, son of man.** 

Dak went he went to the river. The fish lifted up its head, saying, "Buh!** 
He stabbed it, but missed it. He came home, saying, "I do not know how 
to stab it!** But Nyikang replied, "Oh, my cousin, you have not yet tried 
properly.** Dak made his spear handle straight, and went again. The fish lifted 
up its head, saying, "Buh!** In this moment Dak threw the spear at the place 
where the splashing of the water was, and the spear fell on the fish (hit it). 
Then the man (the fish) arose, and said, "Ah, Dak, your talk is bad, you are 
a cunning one !** He (the fish-man) went home, he became a subject (of Nyikang), 
he (Nyikang) built him a village, and called its name Alengo, he built it beside the 
brook Dok. 

59. Nyikang and the Sorcerers. 

rfikan ka e m^nQ, ka e k^dg, fo\e miko, ka e ko: i, wa kobi adi f Je bgdi ffS 
ajwitky ka Nikan a ^li, ka e ko: bih, uje Hch acUf Ko: it Ka e IggQ ygmq, ka 
Is^ikan Iggo h^ino^ ka peA n%m^ ka je sni blnq, ka gi^ rndgS. Ka g§^ kiil^ pacK ka 
gs. gits, pa gin (g&n). 

B^T ga kwa wimdnt glr TwQl^ri. Ka icike ^an, ^ nam, ogigit* 

When Nyikang was capturing (men), he went to a certain countiy, and he said, 
"Ah, what shall we say?** Because these people were witch-doctors, and Nyi- 
kang got into difficulties (trying to capture them). Again he said, "Why, what 
shall I do with these people? Ah, I have found out!** And he turned into a wind, 
and then he turned into a cloud-shadow, and covered the earth (so that it was 
dark and the wizards could not see anything) ; so he caught them. He brought 
them, and built them a village. 

These are the descendants of the woman, they live at Twolang. Nyikang 
gave them a cow, a cow of the river, an ogego. 

^jwQk = "God**. 
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60. A War against Turtles. 

i2|j( rrikQ, chtoqld Mih Ofnypt Nikan. Ka e jik^; ha k^ 6^ mQiiQ fofe j^re 
mikOf ehtoQla BiIq* Ka go, mA^^ ka go, nigi. 

Ka pofe mikq chwofa Oton, ka OtQn mih. Ka e l^gQ puk. Ka feike g^l^- Cha 
4^fHlt fihd petit ko gQ Hi kdji; ka leri n4ki ptL A hinQ pack a dwai D&k; a kobi 
Ddk kine: a gin Anj^f Jal pii ko: IM tnjibg, ya ^H in (yin), d^ ika tiemei fif^, 
led kiehy ^ff. iki kAji khjlt' Kifd g^ e ko: e bit ang^l Kine: I, kuchk ydn. A ko 
Dak kine: i$fa{e gin Iwffi auf E ko: n^t a(tri! A tyffi gin, a 0^ 6^, a tin leiH. 
Ka Dak e ko: wa ksjfl mall Ka ksja mat, ka tgrq hope bine bine kine: k^k pM! 
Ka (irq cAs|g kqka pitL Ka kw6ki Ddk, ka go, yhU wgk, kaletk i niky dvdgQpach. 

Ka chika IM mik^ tinQ, tin fd{e BiIq, kaleA e ksi^ ka leA kltQ toar ka midt 
bine bgne; pof^ ^ni e IftgQ mld^. Ka M dime yi daj^ ka ^j^ ^1 j^. Ka Dak chiki 
leti tinQ klt^ ka Dak e kobQ kine: hode yi^I Ka yedi kSt, ka leii flka feh ki bute 
fan ^i, ka e iQgQ mldQ klt^ ka e &2n£, ka Dak e ko: chwoA mach! Ka y^ 
ckwoA modi, ka omtdo bgnQy ka fit ggcha mach yi Ddk. Ka yid^ mido, ka letk nek 
yi Ddk, ka mak bine. 

A bin tgrq pack, a kdbi Mot, omya Nikan, a kobi kine : Ddgi kwati lau I A 
kuHuk Idu yi Ddk, Yina rimS n^Ti^ ; a ndji kwQp b^, a jiki, A tine leti, a mqtii 
jur miJcQ, a migi gltn, a IqgQ bini. 

A g&ra togt a t^k, a kobi ^ikan kine : Ddgi, wgt a gir yi t^k, d^ yi j^t ki hvdr^, 
A kobi kine : dld^ (d^ p*fi) f wQda ^ gtti yan yau ki lini. A Hi glre kwdre IdnQ, 

A certain king called Moi, a brother of Nyikang, ruled the Shilluk country. 
He went out to conquer Bome people called Belo (near Chai = Boseires). He 
conquered the tribe, and destroyed it. 

Again there was another countiy, a country called Oton, he went to conquer 
this too. But the people of Oton turned into turtles, they buried themselves 
in the ground. And when the people of Moi sat down, they bit them; thus the 
turtles were victorious. Moi went home, and called for Dak. Dak asked, ''What 
is the matter?** Moi said, **! have been defeated, I do not know what to do 
with them, you son of the sister of man! It was a very hard war indeed, my 
men were awfully bitten in the rear.** He asked, '*How so?** Moi answered, 
''Eh, I do not know.'' Dak replied, "Ah, is not that a simple matter?'' He said 
''Cut sticks!" He sharpened the sticks, he made them like fish spears. Then he 
raised an army. Dak said, "Let me go ahead!" He went ahead, and he told 
all the people in the army, "Prick the ground!" So all the people, while they 
were walking, pricked the ground; thus Dak had the whole ground pricked, 
and the turdes came out, and the enemy was defeated, and they returned home. 

Again he raised an army, he raised it against the country of Belo. The army 
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went; it came to fighting during the night, the air was full of fireflies. It was 
the country of the fireflies. They fell upon the men, and the men died. When 
Dak fought against these people, he told his warriors, "Make grass torches!^' 
They made grass torches; when the army came near the village and sat down 
there, the fireflies came; Dak said, ''Light the torches !^^ They set fire to the 
torches, and when the fireflies came, Dak had the grass torches thrown at them; 
thus the enemy was destroyed by Dak, he caught them all. 

When the people (the warriors) came home, Moi, the brother of Nyikang, 
said, "Dak, take the royal cloth (become our king) ! You are a man of many 
thoughts, you know all matters !'' Dak took the doth, and ho ruled. 

He raised an army to wage war against a certain tribe, he destroyed them, and 
they became his slaves. 

While Dak was absent, a house was built (by Nyikang and Moi) ; and when 
he returned, Nyikang told him, "Dak, we have been building a house (for you) 
during your absence, but there are not sufficient poles.^' Dak replied, "But what 
does that matter? I shall build my house with nabag poles.^^ So it became a 
custom for the people to build with nabag poles. 

61. Praising Nyikang. 

Ka kwdys, ha e chwQu, ka tUn leri tysjcy ha e kido^ ha e kgiq, Ka leA nigS, A 
bin tgro, a m^ge ^k, a k^l dok^ a gir petl. A umms, giro, a chip ji kur^, mok 
chip MwomQy rngk chip TQtL 

Our grandfather, > he roared, and he surrounded the enemies on all sides, 
and he went, and fought. He killed the enemies; then the (Shilluk) people 
came, they caught the cattle (of the enemy), they brought the cattle. They built 
houses in the country; when they had finished buUding, he appointed watch- 
men (men who had to watch the boundaries of the Shilluk country against their 
enemies), some on the northern boundary at Mwomo, and some on the 
southern boundary at Tonga. 



' L e. Nyikang. 
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viii. PRAYERS 
AND RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES. 

62. A Prayer to God. 

Mold yiuy yina jwok^ ds_ gQ kwachit yin H wqr. A k&r ji k(di chdn btn. Ka 
chA^i ki kili Utm, chafd ri^ a nin{ H WQt, nind tL Di g^ mild, yin ki gin cham a 
tii wikifi, kipik a tii m^t, ki wH a k6ri yin. Bun anfidi wiji^ yinajwQk; yina 
Igk kwa NikdnQ; f<mt umn a chdf^i kijwgk; yina l^k kwd, ki hari DdL A yig^ 
ryakf ryak fa mAji yinf Nami a chun( hid ^hn, ft, ^ r^m^fa keje yi: yina 
jxffQk^ ds, go M Idmi min f fa\e yin, yina jtook, ki sna yik Nikan^ ki liari D&k f 
jDig wH fa migi chi f Fan^ yin u tini mdL 

Chofji, kd dean chtogp, kd tcdi kwdii, ka ttn re nane a re da jwgk^ ki pi tc^te r(^ 
Ka yd ^an AqI, twoy tyilq, ka bit ydn ngl, ka fal anancindn ; fa b§l yi jt. Kd 
ehwdi mitiij^, ka kgii fefi, mqk jwqk. 

"I implore thee, thou God, I pray to thee during the night. How are all people 
kept by thee all days! And thou walkest in the midst of the (high) grass, I 
walk with thee; when I sleep in the house, I sleep with thee. To thee I pray 
for food, and thou givest it to the people; and water to drink; and the soul is 
kept (aliye) by thee. There is no one above thee, thou God. Thou becamest 
the grandfieither of Nyikango; it is thou (Nyikango) who walkest with God; 
thou becamest the grandfather (of man), and thy son Dak. If a famine comes, is 
it not given by thee? So as this cow stands here, is it not thus : if she dies, does 
her blood not go to thee ? Thou God, to whom shall we pray, is it not to thee? 
Thou God, and thou who becamest Nyikango, and thy son Dak! But the soul 
(of man), is it not thine own? It is thou who liftest up (the sick).^ 

That is all; and the cow is speared; and the contents of her stomach are taken 
out, and are thrown on the body of the man who is sick ^is with God*^); and 
water is poured on his body. And one ear of the cow is cut off, (it is cut into 
strips, these are tied together and the whole) is tied round the leg (of the sick 
one). And the right foreleg (of the cow) is cut off, and it is cooked at once; 
the people are not allowed to taste of it. They make a little broth out of it; 
that is poured on the ground: it is the thing (property) of God.^ 

63. A Prayer for Rain and the Ceremonies connected with it. 

Tyffi a mdn ni binit, ka g^ b&i bgn b^ kifa bi gip ki ku6j^, ka ga bln^ ka 
ri^ e wir, ka ga mwQnii, ka gi gtcid^ ki bur kwarQ, ki bur loJQ, ki bur tar, ki 
chilQ. Ka rUm g^ gtoit, ka g^ chbnit» ka by^l e gikty ka ^an kiU ka ffean chwQp, 

' This is said to be the only prayer to jwok. It is prayed on any occasion when a trial, as sick- 
ness, £unine, war, £Uls on the people. The prayer is said by "old people", by the chie^ or some 
other respected person of the Tillage. The Bhillaks were taught it by Nyikang. 
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ha tpm k^l took, ka Chil^ (ChgUQ) bgnQ bgne b{ne^ kd ttrit ch^nit, ka went ki WQr, 
ka tgvQ chonQ, ka ri^a kwaeh: 

Ya kwache ki mdi^inQ, md kQla dQga. Peti e r^fl jur, Uh^ddri ch^ da, u^lo. 
Yd kifd yi mAy^ baiUda fia Nyiwai, Akolo, fiati Nihano, 

The women come, all of them go to soratch the gromid for mud, then they 
come and besmear the temple of the '*king^^, they prepare the mad, and make 
stripes on the temple with red ashes, and with black ashes, and with white 
ashes, and with soot. When they have finished this drawing, then they dance. 
After this dura is pounded, a cow is brought, the cow is speared; they bring 
out the litde drum of Nyikango, and all the ShiUuks come, and the people 
dance, and when the night comes, they continue dancing, and (while dancing) 
they pray to the "king**:' 

''I beg for some little things (food), to put into my mouth. The earth has 
been spoiled by the people; Lenydaro^ is travelling (on the earth). I go to our 
grandfather, the chief of the daughter of Nyidwai, to Akolo, the children of 
Nyikango.^ 

64. A Religious Ceremony. 

The people went, the tom (the small drum belonging to Nyikang) was beaten, 
they danced to the tom; and the people were beaten by the king;' it was a 
very strong drum. When it was finished, the people put the drum on the ground; 
then they told stories about Nyikang. After that, the people went into the house 
of the women (or the slaves) (of the king). The spear of Nyikang was brou^t 
out, and the people bowed their heads. A sheep was brought, it was killed; the 
spear of Nyikang was washed with water; the people ran to the river bank. 
They beat the tom vigorously, then the people came back to dance. After that 
they scattered. The next day they beat the tom again, the people came again to 
dance, and after four days they dispersed. 

65. How the Cattle is brought across the River. 

When the chief of a village wants to talk about the cattle, he assembles the 
people, and addresses them, '^Ye people, the grass is finished now, what shall 
we do concerning the catde?** The people reply, ''Ah, that is your business!** 
He says, ''Well, bring the wizard!** The sorcerer comes, and a goat, a spear, 
and a hoe are given to him. And he says, "Milk the cows!** And the cows are 
milked, early in the morning. Then he says, "Loosen the cattle!** They take 
the ambach boats, and the cows come (are tied) behind the ambach boats. The 
sorcerer ties grass together, and he ties it a second time on the side of the river 

• 

* the 'ndag" is Njikang or any other ancient king, to whom the temple is dedicated. 

' ''the armj of Daro^, perhaps a mythical allusion. 

^ that is, they turned into a state of trance, heing possessed hy the spirit of ^e deceased king. 
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bank. Then the milk is poured into the river, and a club is stuck into the ground 
in the river. The sorcerer goes into the river, and says, "^Bring the cattle I^^ 
Now the ambach boats are thrown into the river, and the sorcerer lies down 
in the middle of the river. The cattle swim (behind the boats). The sorcerer 
sings a song of the crocodile; the crocodiles belong to his fiunUy (to the family^ 
the clan of the sorcerer). 

When they have arrived on the other side, an enclosure is erected, and the 
cows are tied to their pegs. Then another sorcerer is called, and he performs 
his witchery on account of thieves (to keep off thieves). The catde are seised, 
a cow-house is built, and that is all, the people setde in this place, a place with 
grass. 

66. Preparation for War. 

liiik k^ i chAgi, ajwogQ fi{ de dwdi, kd d^k g$fi, ka e bgnQ, ka dy^k gwdch, ka 
tQn gwdchf ka yai bgnQ, kd hkit kit, Ka tgn min pM, ka tQn aky^l mtn pM ; ka 

akit tufSchi ri. Ka yai e b^Q, ka kela ^i ikkit; akete ya mil, e twojq bwil tin. 
J^dnit mdk yi akit, ka lii chip trett^ ka ndne a M mak tii chip wai, Ka fi chQtQ, k{ 
dbch. Ka tin, ka yai k6f{:flkefM. Ka oriwQk kujifi, ka tiyi fii/i, ka yfj^ kdk, ka 
wiji nQh ka whi k^l whK ka lii Wi k^ ji. Ka wich aiiwok ka kwdti yi aju^igi, 
ka fii UA foj^ ffii ki Mm yai. U^ yik wiche oAwQk u ninQ kundo foj^ £ni, ka yi kin^' 
for^ gni de chyifit, kvjqj ajwogQ. U yik wiche oriwQk u nind kun adi IM, ye kine: 
leh rach! Ka ajwogQ e ffd^t kiti, ka yech kil, ka kSt, ka mifcQ chiH kbtf^ ka 
^j^ffQ ^^^4^9 ^^ onwon rri^^ko k$l, ka nek, ka wij^ chiki (ch^ki) wit^^ ki Ui yi 
ajwgn ffii, ka e ko: doch ! Dwai tivQ blnQ I Ka t^vQ b^Q, Ka wai kwdtki^ ka gQ 
ttni ri ttr^. Ka e k^dQ. Ka taich onywqk ka u kwMifen. Ka pi 0j^ kd g^ Uni 

When a hostile army comes near, the sorcerer is sent for, and cows are 
loosened Tare given to him), and i^en he comes, goats and spears are collected 
(and gireo him). Then the people come; a rope is made, and a spear is stuck 
into die ground ; die rope is £s0tened to its top ; now the people come, and pass 
below the rope. The rope is above, it is tied to the point of die spear. The man 
who is touched by the rope (in passing below it), is placed separately. (AU 
these do not go into the war, because they would be killed). Thus die people 
walk (bdow the rope) a long time, till all have passed. Presendy the sorcerer 
says to the people. '^Sit down !^^ A he-goat is brought, and is thrown on the ground* 
It b cut up, and its head is cut off; the contents of its stomach are taken out, 
and are thrown among die people; the head of die he-goat is taken by the 
s o rcerer, and thrown towards the hostile country* in the fiu^e of the assembled 
people. If the head of the he-goat points in the direction of the country of the 



Ik 
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enemy, it is said: '^The country (of the enemy) will be defeated ;'' that is the 
talk of the sorcerer. But if the head of the he-goat points towards their own 
army, they say, "It is a bad war!^ In this case the sorcerer makes his witchery 
once more, grass is brought, and is tied on a rope, and after that it is tied again; 
then the sorcerer goes to bring another he-goat, it is killed, and its head is 
again thrown, and when the sorcerer sees (that it is in the right direction now), 
he says, "All right! Let all the people comel^^ The people come, the contents 
of the stomach are taken, and are thrown on the bodies of the people. Then 
the sorcerer goes. The head of the he-goat is buried in the ground ; and water 
is put on the fire, and sprinkled on the people. 

Now the army goes to fight. And people are killed, the army is defeated. 
The people come and bury their dead. Then they remain (in arms). Another 
sorcerer is sent for; cattle are given to him. And he works (his witchery), he 
is a most powerful sorcerer. When he has finished his doings, the army goes 
to fight again. Now they defeat the enemies and kill many people; after that 
they come and return home; they are satisfied. The people go to the king, a 
royal ambassador is caUed (and sent to the chief of the enemies), the people 
make amends for the men they have killed, they pay twenty cows; they go to 
loosen them, then they return home, and sit down.' 



^ After a war (among different ShUlak tribes) each armj makes amends to the hostile tribe for 
the people that have been killed; these amends consist in a number of cattle. 
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IX. STORIES ABOUT SORCERERS. 

67. The Cruel King. 

Ka rif, mifcQ l^wQrBahQ, ka e jagq^ kick, e n^gq je, nan a dacJiQ kd g^ nQg^. 
Ka e ho: gfr wQt! Ka ygt (wgt) gir. Ka ygt 4Qffi. ^^h ka rif^e kgjja tcgt H lian a 
^chQ mdjiir. Ka rajf, ffii ko : tuk dQ toqt I Ka ChdUt bd/fi^, Ka lii vmrQ : Chil a 
bda I Ka e jg. 

Ka ri^ frilkQ r^, chwgla Jya0j kick. Kajak dwai; ka e f^chQ kine: gr^ (t^^ 
dtoA d nig{f Jago ko: |, kuchi winl Ka jak nigi, 

A certain king caUed Ngwo-Babo, reigned; he was very, very cruel; he killed 
people, even women he killed. One day he said, "Build a house !^ And a house 
was built. When the door of the house was plastered (when it was finished), 
he went into it together with a young girl. (Then the door was walled up).^ 
The king said, ''Open the door!^ But the Shilluks refused. The king began 
to sing, but the Shilluks refused; so ho died. 

And another king was elected, whose name was Nyato, he was very cruel. 
He caused all the chiefis to come, and asked them, "Why did you kill my 
cousin?" They replied, "Ah, we do not know." He killed all the chiefiei. 

68. King Nyadwai trying the Sorcerers. 

Rq^ ISadwaif ejagi; a kwdnifeti, a ki^i y^ feA^ a k^li nir, a 0li. A chdni 
djw^k^ ajwQgQ bine, a pyechi gin, kine: WQtejak, yd ddUyigin^ wu (ru) /M. 
Ka ajwQgd trt^kQ M b^nQ, ka iHi lino, ko : gwdtd pack, ISadwai ko : pik pih I Ka 
mgn iHi b^nq, ka fii linq, ka fii ko : gwdtd pack. A bin jal Ajwogo, a bin jal 
AdQkon, ka r^ ko: d/ A bin jal N{nir^, a kobi kine: is kil pil Ka pi kal; ka e 
logQ, togi chin^ kipi, ka bysl kwiM, kd i tUim^. Nadwai ko: nigi djwhk! Ka 
g^ nik. 

Then Nyadwai was elected, and he reigned. One day he had a hole dug into 
the ground, he ordered wood to be put into it, and to set it on fire (and to cover 
the whole with earth). Then he ordered beans to be brought and to be cooked. 
He assembled all the witch doctors, and asked them, "You chUdren of chiefis, I 
do not know what this humming in the earth is!^ (meaning the noise caused by 
the boiling of the beans). One of the witch doctors came, he listened and then 
said, "That is something bewitching (or cursing) the yillage." Nyadwai replied, 
"Sit down there !^ Another came listening; he too said, "It is something 
bewitching the village.^ Then came the man (the doctor) of Ajwogo, after him 

' In this way the ShiUak kings are buried. The king wanted to try his people, whether thej were 
foithfnl to him. 
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the man of Adokong,' and the king said, "Ah!" Then came the man of Ningaro, 
he said: '^Well, bring water l"* And water was brought He washed himself^ he 
washed his hands (as a preparation for eating food); then he took the beans oat 
and ate them. Njadwai said, '^Eill all the other witch-doctors 1^ And they were 
killed. 

In the time of the reigning of king Yo, some Dinka man whose name was 
Lengyang, came into the Shilluk country, and lived there. He was a sorcerer. 
Towards the end of his reigning Yo ordered the sorcerer to be brought, and 
he killed him (on account of his sorcery). On that a war arose with the Dinkas, 
and they fought at Tonga; Tonga was destroyed. Then the king said, "The 
whole army shaU go!" And the Dinkas ran away. 

69. The Vision of the Sorcerer. 

There was a certain man whose name was Wet Kwa Oket, he was also called 
Agweratyep, a very strong man; he was a sorcerer. One day he had a vision, 
and he said," The white people come!" And the white people came, the country 
was destroyed by them. And he died, and was mourned; but before he died, 
he said, "Ah, the chieftainship shall be taken over by Ajalong after my death. 
But the man who kills me by his witchcraft, he too shall die after me." And 
he was mourned, and his steer fell under the dom palm.' And the man who had 
bewitched him, was struck by lightning, and died; for he had been cursed by 
the sorcerer. And all the people believed in him, saying, "Agweratyep is a strong 
man indeed ! "The medicine men were afraid, and so the village lived in a peace- 
ful condition.^ 

^o. Agok. 

Jwok chwQla AgQkf m;^iii ton jal ya^. Jal mikQ b^jda ajtoQgo, ka ^ean ywgf>§i ha 
dean y^ tQyi fi^- Kaje rgna kaU kaje ho: i, Aggk, ^ean a ffjnjt. Kine: e neke yi 
UQ? Kine: kuji, Chgn jk ! Ka je ch^ ; kae ko : nati, fafe yin a ywqp ^eanf Kine : 
yan! Kine: k(panQf Kine: yipMiyin! Kine: ht, yi hapysfo, toi^t fyau, fiiiU* 
lick! yi re chik yi yhbh k( do terQ f Yd faiie yifi au, mi k^ch. Kine, i, dewtt fum! 
Ka, cMl! A chili ki 4Qk ddik. 

Ka jal eni e kid^, ka be gate yi ptoodQ. Ka jal §n% t4k yi Agok, kine : nad, k^ 
jal yaf, chini! Ka h b^do, chwQla ggn a lik, Ka mtoql ka e k^jLo, ka gin ffii ywode 
yifwodn. Go gtl fi^i ka bia pack, Ka e hobo kine: giehe mlkQ e g9l yi fu)0^ yi 
jal ya^. Eko: ddpttnit pyijiydn f Yi cha kdpQ kopb kine: i^ jalyaf a yip ptoo^! 
Kine: k^! Kine: yi re biiif Kine: ehwQla ga lake yau! Kine: it, ch$n tirit! A 
ch^ ^^9 a picJii kine: jal ydf,, yin neka nqjef A tyfjc 

' They did not know the cause either, except the last, who found out the cause of the humming. 
' The "medicine men'' are the "bad sorcerers*', who try to kill people by their wlteheiy. They 
are called here **JQ ytj^^ "men of medidne", as opposed to the ajwogQ, who is supposed to 
work for good. ' vide Introduction. 
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There was a j wok ' who was caUed Agok ; he was manifested by a certain wizard. 
A certain man was a wizard. He bewitched cows, so that the cows fell down. And 
the people ran to the house (of Agok) saying, "Ah, Agok, a cow has died.'' 
He asked, "By whom has it been killed?'' The man said, "I do not know." 
Agok ordered, "Assemble the people." And the people assembled. Agok asked 
(the wizard), "Man, is it not you who bewitch the cattle ?" The wizard answered, 
"Yes, it is I". Agok asked, "Why?" The wizard replied, "Because I want to 
tiy you (whether you are able to find out who did it)." Agok said. Ha, you 
are a cursed one! You cursed black-eyed one! Why are you always bewitching 
the catde of the people?" He answered, "Only to try you whether you really 
are strong." Agok said, "Well, we have met Now go and make amends!" He 
made amends with three cows. 

Then the man went away and planted (a charm) in a field. The proprietor 
of the field was (while sleeping) wakened by Agok' with the words, "Man, 
go, there is a wizard in your field." But the man did not go, he thought 
he was dreaming. The next morning, when he went to the field, he found the 
charm which the wizard had put into the earth. He came home saying, 
"Something has been planted into my field by a wizard. " Agok said to him, "Why 
do you ask me about this matter? I have told you already saying, 'Qo, the 
wizard has planted a charm into your field. Therefore go !^ Why did you refuse?" 
He replied, "I thought I was only dreaming." Agok gave order, "Assemble 
the people !" When all the people were assembled, Agok asked, "You wizard, 
why have you (tried to) kill people? you are going to kill the whole Tillage" 
(„you surround the Tillage with killing"). He answered, "It is not I." But Agok 
replied, "You cursed one, I will surely kill you!" And he killed him. When 
the witch doctors saw that, they all repented, and they were much afiraid. Then 
the people scattered. 

And Agok was called king by the people. The people listened to his words 
(were obedient to him). They used to say, "If any man becomes sick, he goes 
to Agok, that he may be helped." He gives him (that is, the one who wants 
help gives to Agok) catde, two cows, one cow is speared (sacrificed), and one 
he keeps alive, it becomes the cow of j wok. 



* ''god". * It is not meant that Agok went to wake him, bat he wakened him in a 
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X. CREATION. 

7 1 . The Creation of Men. 

Dean fant votn^^ a litoila Jb^n^. Wiyf^fana jwQk. Wd ^wqU jtooJc g^ dty^u, 
min ^ Idji, mar yi mity^ m^n h Ukr^ chit. Kffi bjnjtoqk, e iioj(t min i tir, min 
a toJQ, i&i kdn. A kobi jwQk hine: &ii kinif Kine: bog^l^ A kdbi}V)Qk kine: it 
w6U yin lA kine yau! Yan mArit, min d, tir^ tygn d Wjlt* ujdki min d tdr, A 
kili mK sna mind Idj^. A kobijmk: M (H^) HUf ISfu: l ehdkd kd kiU 
ydu. A wiki wahq, btodM* a uikH itooch InooikQ, a toiki giji^ a teiikijam 6|n, a 
mdri yijtogk. Ajik tyffi a tojQ yi obuHMi anan. 

The cow is oar grandmother, she bore a gourd. Our father is God. We were 
two of U8 bora bj God, (a black one and a white one). The black one was 
beloved by his mother; but the white |one was hated. When God came, she 
showed him the white one, but the black one she hid. God asked, ''Whj do 
70a hide him?** She said, "For nothing.** Then God said, ''Well, do but hide 
him, I like the white one.** The black people shall be ruled by the white people. 
On that she brought the black one out too. God asked, "Why do you bring 
him out?" She said: "Oh, I just brought him out (widiout any special reason).*^ 

To the white one were given the book, and the gun, and the sword, and 
all kinds of goods, he is loved by God. So now the black people are governed 
by the white.' 

7 1 a. On Totemism. 

WudQ ki dgdk ki Dffi kdk ki yey ifcjN^> gin a chtoik. Ka Din bia paeh^ ka wudq 
kfifl f^U ka agak e fMti ka a ikvciU win yi Din. A bin AkwQe ki rei DhwHt, a 
binefofe Chul, a yenje r^ Ka liifi w^, ka nigikQ k^ Feiiikan Odurojo, a d^nd 
ki FeMdwatf fan^ dini win. Kwdfa Joikan^ wqi Nabil^ ka binefote CHqI, ena a 
liwsm Atgn, e M rij^ gna AdefdlQ anan. 

WudQ k( dgdk w^t w(ph fa c/Am yi win kifa dwald. 

The ostrich and the crow and D^* were split' out of the gourd, all three 
are three-twin children. Dgn went into a certain village, the ostrich went into 
the bush, and the crow flew up. We were born by Dgti. Akwge (the son of 
Dgn) came in the time of Duw^t (a brother of Nikdnq)^ he came into die 
Shilluk country to the people of the king (that is to Fashoda). And when we 
became many, some went to FeAikdn Odarqjq, but some remained at Fakidum^ 

Remariu see on page 179. 
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Thus we separated from each other. Our grandfieidier was JoAany a son otrfabil, 
he came into the Shillok coontry; it is he who married Atgn. He was king. 
That is the beginning of (the Tillage of) AdefalQ. — The ostrich and the crow 
are of oar fiunilj. They are not eaten by us on account of the dura^sickness. 



' wAni "our grandmother^. Here, as is sometimes the case, the pronoun of the third person 

sing, has the meaning of the first person pL 

' T^ere is not, yii. a reason. 

' With the -exception of the first sentence tiiis report is recent, becaose it relates to wkiU and 

Uaek inen, 

^ These three are the ''parents" not of the whole Shillak people, but only of the tribe Fenikan, 

which lires at the mouth of the Sobat. Each tribe has hs own-^parents", whidi generallj are 



* This means: the cow (see page 156) brought forth a gourd, the gourd split, and out of it went 
forth the ostrich, etc 
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XI. ANIMAL STORIES. 

72. Hare and Hyena. 

Afddjiti^ toiUt H jwik, i bidh ki t4 ydljwik i nhiit, hi dMji 
Hare he travels with jwQk^^^he stays in under ttee^jwok he sleeps, and nare 

4 l^dit moL KA ji bin^s ffi gir; afoajq, ho: 4^t^ ^^^ ^* 
he stays upright. And people come, they many; hare says: rise up, war 

d lA. Jwik i hb HfU: b^dk yau. Kd Uilk 6 Ht^, kdmd mak 
has come. JwQk he says thus : stay just. And war it comes, begins to seize 

afoaJQ ki jtogk. Jwik i ko: afoaJQ^ mak tydld,^ kd tyhli mdk^ kd 
hare and jioqk, Jwqk says : hare, seize feet my, and feet his seized, and 

jwQk i MoAh^. Kd IM i ^^^ hi jw^k i ko: afoaJQ, k^^I Ka afoaJQ^ 
jxjDQk he disappears. And war it goes, and jwQk says : hare, go ! And hare 

ki^i afoaJQ k^i^ yi itufdf^ ko: dfwQf^I kine: i? kine: wd fd toilif* 
goes, hare went to hyena, says: hyena! thus: eh? thus: we not shall travel? 

i kb: hwi! Kd ai ki^^. Kd ai kif^^ t4 ydk hi Wi i bt^, 
he says : yes ! And tney go. And mey went bdow tree, and war it comes, 

O'foajft i nin^y ^](<^ ^^ ^4 ifPQf^ ^ h>: afoaJQ, IM i b\I e ko: 
hare he sleeps, hyena stays up, hyena he says: hare, war he came! he says: 

bidi ydiil Kd IM i vohf^, afoaJQ ko: mak tyildl ka afoaJQ 
stay just! And war he approaches, hare says: seize my feet, and hare 

M gichJi toij^ fSii; /hi tih ka afoaJQ rcn, kd 

continually struck his head ground; ground was hard, and hare ran, and 

otwSf^ mak, ka opcgj^ ptcSt, ka ptoSt ki d^d^. Kd 

hyena was caught, and hyena was beaten, and was beaten thoroughly. And 

ufA, ka wiki ^an ki u^|. Ka a/oaJQ i^^, kine:^ dfwif^!^ kine: 
got free, and was given cow and bull. And hare comes, thus: hare! thus: 

^? kine: jwQk i kb neya; kine if kine: y^k( ydn wd^, E kb: 
eh ? thus : jw^k he says thus ; thus : eh ? thus : give me ox. He says : 

kifitnif kine: yd pw6t ty^» Ka wa^e weki; kd gi k^. Kd gi 
why? thus: I was beaten too. And ox gave; and they go. And they 

kdni IvD^ly mffi nyi{ dean; ka afoaj^ kUd Iw^li, afoaJQ e 

bring calabashes, which nulk cow; and bare brought cal. his, hare he 

ko: yinhnyhfb' Ka Iw^li 1^14, kd g^ ibyi, ka Itoqle lUi, 
says : I it, milks. And cal. his brings he, and it pierces he, and cal. brings he, 

ka IwqU of^wQj^ chip mdU ka IwqU afoajq, ygna fifk, kd fi| 
and cal. of hyena was put above, and cal. of hare was below, and continu- 

^y44^ hi chak i&i kifd fiik, yech Itogle a/oaJQ, ka IwqU ojiwoj^ 
ally milked and milk cent, went below, middle of cal. of hare, cal. of hyena 

RemarkB referring to XI. vide on page 198. 
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i^if^nit yi ihH. ObH chbmi^ yi ofwQj^^ afoaJQ fi^mfij^ ehak. AfoaJQ 
filled with foam. Foam was eaten by hyena, hare drank milk. Hare 

ehwS. Ka (rfoaJQ e ho: nkk wh tiargJQ! ka liarqjq nik, ka otu^Qj^ 
became fat. Hare he said : lull we calf, calf was Julled, hyena 

e ko: amffi ^ ^0 
he said: who will miUL? 

AfoaJQ e ko: ydnl kine: dgchl AfoaJQ ko: u bin ibdi, ka fl^an 
Hare he says: I! thus: aUright! Hare says: if comes foam, then cow 

a lilr; dboi bbg^, ^ean ni^ii; ka chak ilj ^| yi 

has let down the milk; foam not, cow not yet; and milk was sacked by 

afoaJQ biof afoaJQ cAtiiij; m^d^. Chak boggn^ mffi Hi ma^ yi ofwoj^, 
hare all, hare his liver sweet. Milk not which was drunk oy hyena, 

QJiWQf^ gwald. Jtogk e lin^^ kQ: yi ri gwdl yinf^ OpvQj^ ko: 
hyena was thin. Jwqk he comes, says: you why thin you? Hyena says: 

ehak M maf/e yi afoaJQ bin, JwqIc eko: kwaik wtini dnin, mdk afoajn! 
milk is drunk by hyena all. JwQk says: take rope now, seise hare! 

wung, kil kd mhk afoaJQ, afoaJQ cha yJ^iftL kd g$ti, 

rope was brought and seised hare, nare wanted release, and was rdeased, 

ka ofi€iy^ e bifif ka 6bit chim i v>aM» ka afoojQ, til, 

and hyena he came and foam wanted to disappear, and hare was tagged, 

ka afoaJQ i pi^^y kine: bihl*^ yi ri ndgi ydn kifa ehakf 
and hare fell, thus: bih! I why kills he me because of milk? 

ofwQj^ M kudq. jQ^ki^^ ko: yd kd b^ kwdi. KA e ki^. 
hyena was silent. To-morrow said: I go for herding. And he goes. 

Ka t^ni ^ean ehwichi^^ in ki lib^. Ka i ring, yi^ 

Horns of cow is formed by him with mud. And he ran to him, 

ko: op^DQfil kine: kil tdn itmitl, ^ean a chin. Ka opvQj^ e 

says: hyena! thus: spear waterbuck in firont, cow is behind. And hyena he 

bin, ka dean kil kd i hb: bih! Yd ko: kil t^ii 

came, and cow speared, and (hare) says: bih! I said: spear waterbuck 

a chin, vm ehwck inli ki ffsan, a nigi, yu^^cham Qn{tf Ka ye ko: 
behind, you do what with cow, killed you, you eat what? And he said: 

kgi dbti miiehl Kine: mach ia^l Ki i kd: a chM. Ka opoQj^ e 
go fetch fire ! Thus : fire where ? And he says : it is yonder. And hyena he 

k^i^ ka mach ytobdi i bdg^n, ka e dii^k, ka rinQ vwbdi go, 
goes, and fire found he it was not, and he returned, and meat nnds he it 

k^l yi afoajm ka afoaJQ e ko: yi re diiitkf o^wQf^ e ko: 
was carried by hare; and hare he says: you why return? Hyena he says: 

mach bdgitn; kine: ^Lean d kil yijtoqk; ka wich kwSiik fSfk; ki 
fire is not; thus : cow was carried hyjwqk'y and head was buried ground; and 

i ko: kQl min mi w^k! Afoajq m^ a kwoh yi in, ka opvoj^ m^ yik 
he says: pull which his out! Hare his was dug by him, and hyena his was 
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matih ^ ofoaJQ m^ IcqI tcQk, ha ottoQf^ m^ d ^Ih ha opooj^ hdfd^* 
hard, and hare his pulled out, and hyena his was difficult, wad hyena went 

ffil^ ka afoaJQ hdfd giJi, ka ofwio^ wora widis tine: k^ dwai 
home his, hare went home his, hyena sent son his, thus : go, bring 

mach got afoaj^. Ka lUi li^Z f^ e bsno, eko: yd kwhtjd mo/ch^ ka afoajq 
fire home of hare. And the litde child comes, says : I beg fire, hare 

ko: hi dtvani; ka afoaJQ eko: yi hi tt^ mhU ji(^ lk d^ 
says: come, get; and nare says: you not look upward, pepper will fall 

want, ka lia H^Z fs^ It^ mal, ka k^ yi wiyi; e ko: 
your eye, and little child looked upwards, and went to his ntther; he says: 

rinQ gtr ki wQt afoaJQ. Ka opcQj^ i kiph hi ka w^d^ e k^pa 2o|. 
meat much in house of hare. And hyena he took dub and his son took dub. 

Ka g^ hiriQi ka afoajo k§^ fd pyhniti ka kqfa wd^ ko: pw6tl 
And tney come, and hare goes under skin, and told his son, said : beat 

ydn! Ka i yw^ e ko: fa^ ki yan kifd; toak of^wQ^ Ka ofwQt^ i 
me! And he cried, he said: not with me alone me; also hyena. And hyena he 

r^^ rgna p^U ka ofwQj^ ve btolig^ afoajq chuii^ midlt' 
ran, ran bush, and hyena he fears, hare his liver sweet. 

The hare travelled with jwok. They rested under a tree; jwok was sleeping, 

and the hare remained awake. Then many people came and the hare said, 

''Arise! a war (an army) has come.'' "But", said jwok, ''never mind.'' And the 

war came and was going to seize the hare and jwok. Then jwok said: "Hare, 

seise my feet!" He seized his feet, and suddenly jwok and the hare disappeared. 

The war passed by, and jwok said, "Hare, go!" The hare went; he went to a 

hyena and said to her, "Hyena!" "Eh!" said the hyena. "Shall we not travd 

together?" asked the hare. "Surely," replied the hyena. And they went They 

went under a tree, and a war came; the hare was asleep, but the hyena was 

awake. "Hare", the hyena said, "war has come". "Never mind", replied the 

hare. When the war came, the hare said to the hyena, "Seize my feet!" The 

hare beat his head on the ground (wanting to disappear as jwok had done), but 

the ground was hard. The hare, seeing this, ran away, but the hyena was caught 

and was beaten pitifully. At last he got firee ; and they gave him a cow and a 

bull. Then the hare came, saying, "Hyena!" "Eh!" he replied. Said the hare, 

"Jwok has said thus" "Eh!" replied the hyena. The hare went on, "Ton 

must give me the bull." "Why?" said the hyena. "Because", replied the hare, 

"I also was beaten." He gave him the bull, and they went their way. Then they 

brought calabashes, such as are used for milking cows. The hare brought his 

calabash and said, "I will milk." And he brought another calabash (the hyena's), 

and pierced it, and he placed the hyena's calabash above, so that his own was 

below. When he milked, the milk ran down into his own calabash, and die 
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calabash of the hyena became full of foam. The foam was eaten bj the hjena, 
and the hare drank the milk. So the hare became fitt. One daj he said to the 
hjena, "Liet us kill the calf!*' And the calf was butchered. Then the hyena said, 
"Who shall sack now?'' "I,'' answered the hare. "All right,'' said the hyena. 
"When the foam comes," replied the hare, "the cow has let down the milk; as 
long as there is no foam, it has not." (When the natives want to milk a cow, 
they let the calf suck the udder first, as without this the cow will not let down 
her milk. The hare wants to take the place of the calf^ so that he may suck 
all the milk, leaving to the hyena only the small quantity of foam which 
comes out when the milk is finished.) So the hare sucked all the milk and 
was much pleased. But there was no milk left for the hyena, and he became 
thin. One day, jwok came and said, "Why are you so thin?" "The hare 
always drinks all the milk," said the hyena. Jwok said, "Take a rope and bind 
the hare." A rope was brought, and he bound the hare. The hare struggled 
to release himseU^ and he succeeded (but the loose rope was still round his neck. 
He ran to the cow and began sucking again). Then the hyena came, and when 
the foam was disappearing, he pulled the hare away by force, so that the hare 
fell on his back. "Oho," he said, "on account of a little milk he is going to kill 
me?" The hyena remained silent The next morning, the hare said, "I am going 
to herd the cow." So he went He formed cow-horns of mud (and placed them 
in the grass, so that they looked like the horns of a living cow). Then he ran 
to the hyena and said (pointing to the real cow), "Hyena, spear the waterbuck 
there in firont! the cow is behind!" The hyena came and speared the cow; then 
said the hare, "Oho! (what have you done)! Did I not tell you to spear die 
waterbuck behind? What have you done with the cow? Tou have killed it! 
What will you eat now?" Then he said, "Go and fetch fire (that we may cook 
the meat)." "Where is fire ?" asked the hyena. "Over there," answered the hare. 
The hyena went, but he saw there was no fire, so he returned. He saw that 
meanwhile all the meat had been carried away by the hare. "Why do you come 
back?" said the hare. "Because there is no fire," answered the hyena. Said the 
hare: "The meat has been carried away by jwok; but the head he has buried 
in the ground (as our portion)." And he said: "Let each pull out his part!" 
The hare pulled his part out, but the hyena's part was hard (would not come 
out). The hare got his part, but the hyena did not succeed in pulling his out. 
So he went home; the hare, too, went home. After some time, die hyena sent 
his son to the hare saying, "Go and bring fire firom the home of the hare." 
The little child came and said, "Please give me fire!" The hare said, "Come 
and get it But do not look up, lest pepper fidl into your eye" (this was to 
prevent the child from seeing the meat of the cow which he had stolen and 
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brought home). The child looked apward and saw the meat. Then he went home 
to his father and said, "There is plenty of meat in the house of the hare." 
When the hyena heard that, he took a dub and said to his child, "^Take also 
a club!" When they came, the hare went under his sleeping-skin and said to 
his son, '*Beat me !" And he cried, '*It was not I alone, the hyena too !" *^ When 
the hyena heard that, he ran away into the bush. The hyena was much afraid; 
the hare was very pleased. 

73. The Monkey and the lion. 

Aywdm yhfH; led tdt i btn^ hi yi^ bt mi^ ki pi, ka /ff^ yey bur, Ka Igi ^ng 
bi mai ki pi; kd nil y6t ki pM ki yiy bitr, ka lai i r|fi. Ka ayioom bfffiQ, kd nii 
U^ in, ka £ rgii. Ka nu ko: kiUd w$k! aywom ko: yi d^i^nl e ko: is ya u (yQ ti) 
k^l wQk I >^ yin. E ko: kQl yiibi, u '* tndkiydn tin, kd yipSr mdl, ka ya pirQ mal 
bdni, kdtod bii wQk. E kfidS (da yi u) chAmi yan ! E ko: i, yifA ehimi ydn, yin 
ufotjit^^ di eJidn, yi fa chAmi ydn, Ka aywom yi^bi kife pM, kd tndk yi nh; ka 
aywom pQra mdl, ka ga bia wQk. Kd nit e ko: yd da kgeh. E ko: bdti '^ ehan ddik, 
ya nUti cham. E ko: yi kdmd eKami ydn, gik aywom, E ko: ft|; kvue: wd k^ yi 
6gwQk, ogwQkjand duQn. Ka aywom eko: 6gwitgil^ Ye kadq^^^ i chw^: dgwSgi! 
Kine: ha! Kine: bil Kine: Anitf Kine: bi! wa da kwip! Kine: i gin Ani^f Aywom 
ko: n^ kHild wqJc, ka a ktli w$k, di eh^ ( = chaka) chAme ydn, di 144 Adi dtni^f 
Ogwqk e ko: I, fa d^gnf Kwdeh wajwik hnhn 4 ehdm. Ka ogwQJk chyH^ iinS mdl, 
ki aywom H nu, kA ogwQk i lAm^ kwachijwQk, nind m&l. Ka ogwQk e ko: yina 
jwQjk, l\n,i ki kwqfd, fa yin a chwdch niit i du^n kifa u ehAm wQn? KA mlt ehygn 
dkyil tina m&l, ehycn dkyil mif[ aywom; ka 6guf8k i ko: fa\ ki kinau, kwQpafa 
Itn yijwgk, tin chini mdl l^n, kd nit chin^ tine moL Ka liekd but aywom, ka 
6gwtk e tamq, kine: Dtfyeeh yin ye rin Hdi; wdjiif^ Aywom kine: ydn yd rgn 
kine, ka r^na mdl wiy yaf,, Ogwik i kb: Awi, kin&u. OgwQk rgna wgt. Kd nh i 
donQ kiti. I^u ko: ka d^ nAjd naul ogufqk di mdki ydn kine. Ka aywom mdki ydn 
kine; ka ogwok chAmi ydn ki tygl amalq, ka dywdm chAmi ydn ki chAn. — A j^mi. 

The monkey was in the bush. And a lion came to him to drink water; and 
he fell into the well. Then some animal came to drink water; when it found 
the lion in the well, it ran away. The monkey came and saw the lion and ran 
away. The lion said, "Come to me." The monkey came, and die lion said to him, 
"Pull me out!" The monkey said, "You are heavy." He answered, "No, Iwant to 
be pulled out by y ou !" He said again, "Stretch down your tail, that I may seise 
it at once. Then you jump up, and I will jump after you ; so we shall get out^ 
The monkey said, "But then you will eat me !" He answered, "No, I will not eat 
you, you will live (stay) forever; you will not be eaten by me." So the monkey 
put his tail down, and it was seized by the lion. The monkey jumped up, and 
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the lion too jumped up, and thej got out. Now the lion said, **! am hungry; I 
remained three days without eating anything.^ The monkey replied, '*You are 
going to eat me!** Talk of the monkey. The lion replied, '^Yes^. '^Let us go to 
the fox, the fox is a great judge, replied the monkey.^ (They went, and when 
they had arriyed) the monkey called, ''Fox!*' He was silent. He called again, 
"Foxh He answered, '*Ha?'' He said, ''Come!'' The fox said, ''What is the 
matter?** He answered, ''We have something (to propound).^ The fox asked, 
"What? The monkey answered, "This lion I pulled out, and when he was pulled 
out, he wanted to eat me; but how is ^tnow?** Thefoxsaid,"Ishenotgreat?^^ 
(Then he said,) "Let us pray to God, (and after that) he may eat (you).** And 
the fox raised his hands up (praying). And the monkey and the lion and the 
fox, they all prayed; he (the fox) begged God, he looked upwards and said^ "O 
God, hear my words! is it not thou who madest the lion to be big, ^t he 
might eat us?** And the lion lifted one paw up, and with one paw he seised the 
monkey.*'^ Then the fox said, "Not so! or my prayer will not be heard by 
God; lift both your paws up !^ The lion lifted both his paws up. And he moved 
towards the side of the lion. The fox prayed, saying, "We ask thee, how shall 
he run? (we pray thee, teach the monkey how to run) we do not know it.^ 
Then the monkey said, "As for me, I run thus.^ And he ran away along the top 
of a tree. The fox said, "Very well, just so!" and he ran home. So the lion as 
left alone. He said, "If I had but known about ^t, I would have caught the 
fox thus, and the monkey I woidd have caught thus, and the fox I would have 
eaten first, and after that I would have eaten the monkey. ** It is finished. 

74. The Dog and the Fox. 

The dog went into the bush; there he met the fox. And the dog said, "Friend, 
what are you doing in the bush? Go home (into the village)!'' He said, "Whatshall 
we do in the village?*' The dog said, "My master is accustomed to give one calf 
(whenever I come to him).'' And he went with him. The dog went into the home, 
the fox remained outside the enclosure. The dog took some food, and he was 
beaten (by the people) with a club. He cried and ran into the bush. The fox 
asked him, "Why do you cry?" He answered, "O, I am (only) being educated 
(^t's why I was beaten)." But the fox refused (to live with him), he ran away 
and ran into the bush, and he remained in the bush. 

75. The Hare and the Hyena. 

The hare went into the bush to make an ambach-boat one for spearing fish. 
He sat down in it, pulled the fish out and roasted them. The hyena came and 
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said, "To-daj I have found jou ^^ Cjou have beenibund bj me*').'' The hare said* 
''Sit down, taste the food, my (elder) brother l** And he gave him fins of the fish. 
He asked him, ''From where have you brought them?** The hare answered, "I 
have brought them from the river ;** then he said to the hyena, ''Put one of your 
members into this hole (then you will get fish).^ The hyena went and put one 
of his members into the hole, and he was bitten, and he oried. He lay down 
(being sick from his wound). When he had recovered, he went into the bush 
and found the hare. He said to him, "I have found you (at last) !^ The hare said, 
*'Eeep still, keep still 1^ He climbed a Nabag-tree, and threw Nabag-fruit down; 
the hyena remained under the Nabag-tree and ate the fruit; the hare went 
away and left the hyena eating.^ 

76. The Lion and the Fox. 

]^iA binib y^ ^ %^ ^ yi f^l4^» ^ ^* ^^> Mi ^i^ agdkl hd dffwik i h^t^ 
ye da nyiA^ bit yi ^$^> eko: t^ncf dgdk j^ gin I Kd b^^ kb: hit tjthi nibi yJi,^ 
kd dgtbdk ikb: nit f^ti^^ vodt bihik f Kine: wot bahi kyM f E ko: kudi au, n bin hu 
dn kopi kine: 6gu)9k i ki: yif^ toot bina? Kd hit ^nt^ kine: 6^/^ Kine: fft, 
Uiha chigis fa 0{<i yin ^^^ Kine: dgw^k fan gn a k^l tini, yi ffifi fn$t{. Ya kine: hu 
ki wirf (dgu^k) kine: l> fd toSr, fa wat bihAf Kd hit kb: mdk djthf Kine: hi. 
J^ii kb : yd dwai ^ u yik kwQJi (t)ne fa fy^t, yi chimb ch&mb$^ kifi l^tjfi^. Kd 
b^ijfit kb kine: doch, kel^ dwai, Ka hu kit^^ ka ogwQge ySt, i bitd^t kiyQ» ^ ko: eh^ 
(= chaka) dajwQk; di 6 chiid^. Kd hii ko: yi re chtidi (chiri) f hihg, da Uh; yi 
kb: edit E ko: dwinf Kine: dwh; kine ki minf Kine tmi kti (= tmi Jkt tim) b^db^ 
Kine: du>o{l yu kwdi/lb ydn. Kd ^vfbfd mdl, kd hit kb: yij^ kwjtfni. Kd i ko: pUm 
md f&i^^ tgwSk ^dlf Kine: kijje kwQmitI Kd i kb: dch(chu>il md fa^^ i gtodk idi f 
E ko: kijfi iigit! Ka e ki^ 4^gL kd h ko: da d^l mdfa% i gu>$k ^i? E ko: 
hvahl Ka hvdh yi dgwik, kd yifd mdl, kwbm hit. Kd gi Ih^ ki hii, kd gi kidb ; 
pack i ehhhbi kd nil gichi yi dgwik hi d^l, kd hit i r^nbt ka ptvSti yi dgwik, kd 
ga rih^, rih^ yi I^dbs kd 65^ dwofd mdU kd dgtoik i ko: bt4^»*^ ^tfi (^) y<^^ 
fhfb tPQt bihit bbi^ ko: bwfij wgf bihil yi kama dir. Kd gi kidb, gi Hii^ kun a 
de wQt dgwik, kd wQt ogwQk i waffb' Ka ogw^kfdrdfM, ka rind wQt, kd mdki^ 
hit ki yi^bi, ka my yitb§, i ch^db, Jcii hit kb: kif,^ yi Htm ki 00 ki hifi. Kd i l^d^, 
Kd hit ksfafiri. Kd i kanit ki hh kd lai fdl, kd ihb dwai i bini Kd tHt b^nit 
ki ogwok^ ogwok g/ir binQ ki ogwQn pii, gn a pw6t hu, nit iybu. Kd gi Ar^^ yi 
pfjoddi, kd dck^yii ywot i g%r, ka dgwiik a fw6i hit^ e ko ne, tijj^ ki 6chSy(t ki 
yiipi,^* ka minit yiibt h{ twoch ke ri 6ch!byit» kd ogwgh gnt, m^ tiwdchb in i Idn^, 
kd e ko: r^ l^rhfd (= fach) hit. Kd gi rihb, ka yieba^ bb^, kd dgw^kb m^te 
yieba h( cl^db% ka yiipi gin i ^itmb ki chqt^. Kd gi whf^, kd hit yw6t H tirb b^ni^ 
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kd nu 4 pich^ kine: tcii M bin4f Kine i; ka ogvogk niji ^ e ho: yi lA fyiuf E 
ho: |. E ho: wd uyiltoa minf Kd i^kb: yd cMm ddlf Kine: fafeyin apwbA 
ydnt Kyu: i! dto^t Kine: 6iy^; Hne: il yi ehaka tMltl i^tit kb: yiebi i^K» 
nbU yani Kine: igim int Kine: inin^I Kine: dtfo>tfi yon k^tal Kine: ddwiiki 
mint Oguigk e ho: faffi wd bind f Kine: ird, bi te^I Ka nu tinQ^ kd ga H^, mgn 
yUhi eh^ditf kd m^n yieb^ ch^dif ka gi Vtn yiepe ggn ch^d^f kd nii wij^ iTium, ye 
ko: buf^, Kd gi wiyi, Kd And ^^hi ttr^, kd cJAm yi Qr^. ChSf^ kd ttiit i ddn^, 
kd nil dgnQ ki/ar^ 

A lion came with some iron to the smith and said, "Smith, make me these 
spears l** The fox too came, bringing iron to the smith, and said to him, '^These 
spears, make them.** The smith said, "The spear of the lion is still with me 
(imfinished).^ The fox said, "Is he not my slave ?^ He said, "How your slaye?*' 
He replied, "You jost keep quiet; as soon as the lion comes, tell him, 'The 
fox has said, you are his slaved*' And the lion came and said, "Smith, why 
have you not yet finished my spear ?** He answered, "The fox brought his 
spear (and said), 'Make it (= mine) firsts I said: 'Will the lion not be angry ?^ 
He said: 'No, he will not be angiy; for is he not my slave ?^ ** The lion replied, 
"Is that true?'' The smitii (said), "Yes.*' The lion (replied), "I shall bring 
him, and if your talk turns out to be alio, I shall surely eat you;" this he said 
to llie smith, and the smith replied, "All right, go, and bring him." So the lion 
went; he found the fox lying on the road; he pretended to be sick, he groaned. 
The lion said, "Why are you thus groaning?" — He, the lion, became angry 
("his eye had war"). — He said to the fox, "How did you speak (to the smith) ?" 
The fox asked, "When?" He answered, "Yesterday." The fox asked, "To 
whom?" The lion said, "To the smith. Get up, we will go I" He said, "I am 
sick." The lion replied. "Get up! I will help you." So he rose, and the lion 
said, "Climb upon my back!" The fox said, "There b somebody's saddle (there 
is a saddle, I do not know to whom it belongs), what shaU I do with it?" He 
answered, "Put it on my back!" Then the fox said, "Here is somebody's chain 
(bridle), what shall I do with it?" The lion said, "Put it into my mouth." Again 
the fox said, "Here b somebody's whip, what shall I do with it?" The lion 
answered, "Take it!" So the fox took it, and he climbed on the lion's back. 
He came with the lion; they went along. When they approached the village, 
the fox beat the lion with the whip, and the lion ran. Again he whipped the 
lion, and they ran gallopping to the house of the smith. The smith looked up 
("arose"), and the fox cried, "Smith, is he not my slave?" The smith answered, 
"Surely, your slave is he, you have told the truth." They went on and ran to 
the place where the house of the fox was. When the house of the fox came 
near, he jumped down and ran into the house. But the lion caught him by his 
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tail, and the end of the tail broke off. The lion said, "Go, I have given 70U a 
sufficient mariL.^^ He, the fox, sat down. 

The lion went into his village, he brought game and cooked the game, and 
he brought (invited) all the people (that is, the animals).*^ The people came, and 
the foxes, many foxes came, and the fox who had beaten the lion was also 
present. (On the way to the lion's vil|age) they came into a field and found 
plenty of melons, and the fox who had beaten the lion, said (to his companions), 
they should tie melons to their tails. So each one tied melons to his tail. And 
this particular fox tied the melons very loosely to his tail. Then he said, ** People, 
run to the village of the lion!** And Ibey ran. (While Ibus running) the melon 
slipped off his tail, but the tails of the other's broke off, all of them. When Ibey 
approached, they found all the people with the lion. The lion asked^ "Have you all 
come?^ They replied, "Yes.** Andthe lionrecognizedthefox andaskedhim, "You 
too have come?^ He replied, "Yes.*' The lion, "By whom shaU we be recon- 
ciled (how can we, being enemies, eat at the same table) ?^ The fox asked, 
"What is the matter ("what have I become'')?'' The lion said, "Is it not you 
who beat me?" The fox said, "What? you do lie!" The lion said, "Did I not 
cut off your taU?" The fox replied, "Where is it?" The lion said, "Here it is" 
(showing the cut-off tail of the fox). The fox replied, "But that is not I alone 
(i. e. the case with me only). The lion, "Who beside you ("you and who")?" 
The fox, "Is it not all of us? why, come and look!" The lion came and looked 
at them, this one's tail was cut off, and ^t one's tail was cut off, all their tails 
were cut off. The lion did not know what to say ("his head was giddy"), and 
he said, "You have escaped!" He let them go, and the people were given meat, 
and the people ate. That is all. — The people scattered, and the lion was left 
in his village. 

77. The Starling and the Centipede. 

6wimiii b^dd (bsrd) ri{; t/e da 4^an, ^ yw^. Ka wii^Q, bffiQ, bine bine, ha 
dwinit ko: yin^ iffrq, ^ea yw$p, di kwgp ndn d ytvibil Kd lir^ mdrnt; i kb: bihl 
f^fi (S^) ^fi <i mim{f Ka tirQ ko: ywip kdchi win. Ka dlydh i kb: yd-ki-^in 
(yaiifyf^f^ liSnd^^ niHt, ywQp de kw$p yi ydnl Ka r^ e ko: 0iu olyau H Mn; 
kd m|n M bdti^. 6t6li Kiti eko: yi kwaik hind, 4 gi tt^i yw^p, i rimS, kd gi 
wtki ydn. Ka olyau Mn^ kwdui4, kd It^i kdn, ka ehigi Uf^ ^ khn, kd U^i f^dk kd 
U4i yi iirq, ka ttii yi ttil^, e ko: tiil^I Kine: 4? Kine: HierUa yvoiUl Eko: 
dwin f ya fa ywqp I Kine yi re (ra) faf ki ywltp ? Kine : ndyd kucH yin f ind 
yw^p. Kine: nd dmint Kine: ndyd b^; ana hi nini rtji. E ko: fafe pi a chili 
yint CKof^ ka ferq/ird kw^mt, kd pwot yi l^h, kd i k^ i rliii. Ka yoma wiy 
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ya\, A M ckigi e budi wiy yaf^ Kd olyau i duhgh' Kd 6til Kiti e ko : wekt yon 
ikindl E ko: i, gi gtofigi n^ ? Ka owanQ ko: wehi liiii olyau u gQ ii| tini ytr^/>. 
CM^j 6til Kii i ki4it liin %in. Kariie ko: yi (yi u) cAd|^ H d^^h; i bdgln u 
chdtni yin. Chi^ a ii| fduwi € k^t^ e bogin cham^ a gygfl yi r|{. 

The heron was king. He had a cow which was bewitched. And all the 
birds came, and the heron said to them, "Ye people, my cow is bewitched, 
tell me who has bewitched if And the people were perplexed. He asked, 
"Dear me! why are the people so perplexed?** They said, "We do not know 
the wizard.*' Then the starling said, "O my goodness, if only I had my eyes, 
I would name the wizard. ** The king said, "Give the starling eyes!** But each 
one refused. At last the centipede Kq^ said, "Take my eyes, when the wizard 
has been found and the matter is finished, then give them back to me.** The 
starling took the eyes, he looked in this direction and again looked in that 
direction; he looked upwards and looked at the people; and he looked at the 
owl saying, "Owl!- The owl replied, "Eh?" He said, "Why do you bewitch 
the cow of the king?** He said, "When? I am not a wizard.** The starling re- 
plied, "Why should you not be a ^nzard? Do you not know your uncle? He 
is a wizard.** The owl asked, "Who is my uncle?** He said, "The fish-spear is 
that uncle ; it is he who sees the fish (in the water).^ Does he not resemble you?** 
— That is all, and all the people (= the birds) jumped on his (the owFs) back, 
and he was beaten by the people ; and he went away running. He fled to a tree. 
There he is accustomed to stay, on the top of trees. 

When the starling returned, centipede Koi said, "Qive me my eyes I** But 
he said, "No, what for?** And the heron said, "Give (= leave) the eyes to the 
starling, that he may always make manifest the wizards.** — That is all, centi- 
pede Kqji went away without eyes. And the king said to him, "Walk in peace I 
There is nobody who will eat you.** That b all; he (the centipede) is accustomed 
to die of himself (not killed by other people, or through violence); nobody 
eats him. He is blessed by the king. 

78. The Hare and Tapero. 

AfoaJQ a kfja mal bi ytoiti bal; gh H nin Tipirj^. Ka afoaJQ but eh^n, kd bUl 
ch^ ki mal. Ka Tapff^ e d^n^ to^k, ^ pd dwai yi ikin a ddch^. Ka afoaj^ dwdi 
yi lUin a daehQ; ka g^ chtni bul, ka TapjrQ donq^ WQky 4 fa dwdi yi lion a dacha; 
ka afoajd dwdi H in; ka bul di,n^ ka afoaj^ i ekw^th Hne: nQn TapirQ, wa fa 
k^ f TApirit i kkdjt, chuik^ raeh kifa dwdi afoajq. Ka Taptr^ bia fit/i^ afoaJQ, d 
d^init fniiL Ka afoaj^ i Ithk^ bin, ka tysk fnak ki akft, e ko: yd kifd fiA, yd digi 
fdfi win. E ko: u yifc yd i uifi fM u jAk akjt, ya wij^ fbfji win. Aket chi ntoiji 
kij^i; i ndti ki wifiefH, ka afoajq dimjt, ka e A^. 
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The hftre went up (into the air) to find a dram ; he and his ancle Tapero. 
And the hare danced to the dram, he danced ap in the air. Bat Tapero remained 
outside (the ring of the dancers), he was not selected (for dancing) hj a giri.*> 
Bat the hare was selected by the girls, and he danced with them. Again Tapero 
remained oatside, he was not selected by a girl, bat the hare was again selected, 
and danced. At last the dancers scattered. Then the hare called, '^Unde Tapero, 
shall we not go?** Tapero remained silent, he was angry becaase the hare had 
been selected. Tapero went down, bat the hare remained aboye. Some time 
after the hare also came; he fastened his foot with a rope, and said (to Tapero?), 
**! am going down, I will retam to oar coantry.'* Again he said, "As soon as 
I come down to the groand and (I) pall the rope, I shall arriye in mj conntry 
(at once).** Bat he palled the rope too early, before he had reached the groand. 
So the hare fell down and was dashed to pieces.^ 

79. Who is King? 

Afoajq, ligmQ daehq, gi ki dfwQn; dachq mdrq ifwin, d^ afoaJQ eh^ yi daehq. 
Kd gi uiViti kagiko kine: lifni to^ dyik; ha ga npiQ^ ha dygn** nih yi afoaJQ, ha 
6fioQf^ € npiQ, hd toid ha g^ tod^** ip'>it^i ka w^u i um^, ha afoaJQ h^ ka 6iwQ^ 
<^n^> e ninft. Ka ikd (efi bjno, ha e ho: yd nin t Ka ofwQfi, ^boofa maU ha Rf^ r^ 
ha wdi RfjS, r^^ha e ho: afoajq, d hil( hiiit Ka qt^ tinQs hd i hb: dy^h d chdm gt 
mtfil^^ Kine : dy^h ba cham yi opjDQfit Ka d^li hH^ ha ofwofi ptvStf hd lifim^tdii^. 

Ka oflwof^ e h^, ha afoaJQ y6ti yi in (xin)^ i bhdj^ reeh, ha e ho: wtikd teaUy'^ 
yiyiti ydnl Ka e ho hine: 0j^ M h^li gigi miU, ha 6hith wehi ofwQj^ ha e ho: 
dtoif ehit mjid^l Kine: g^ mayi ga hiiit Kine: ga lii pidd (fara) nam. Ka e ho: 
kgfl pa (pir) ndml Ka afoajq^ pdrd nam; ka ikt pyan deja wd lij^. Ka oponnf, e 
lotiQ pare nam, ka niki ok^k bffi^ ka e ywitnii. Ka e k^^ opoQ^, fvey^ go, ytoitn^. 

Ka afoaJQ k^^ i kij^*^ ka ywoda ly^K go, ku^ ifc^^ ki tysli» kd i kb: Ml kf^ 
A;^. Ka tyal lysch nyimi to^h, ha ly^ e hg^ ha i ^; ha afoaJQ hfja yey ty^h. 
Ka lysch, afoaJQ meja yijL ha ijdd^ hi h^ii hiU,*^ hdihb: ylrhba kwf^l U ya 
hild ban hifii 1 Ka lyseh e hwb^ ; ha bia wgh. 

Ka ly&A ya r^ ka ^g^ M tiQj^ (ikwaf^) hcei, ka dtk e ko: ffr^ dq (j^k) ly^h 
a hwaf^ kwsH ki chanQ? Kine: pafe 4q. ^f Ka atet e k^^, kd i tifi^ J^ dtiriu, 
ka kd (= k^^o) cf^n; ka lysjch hi yii, ha u htU ki ^ gitn, ka fycfih pi4^9 ki kit 
ekt^. 

Ka iuAnit ko: ydjikit, ya bitni Hi! Ka r$^ (tS^Js ka ttr^ M kd (= k^) nam 
bi mil, kd Ib^ M mena pM, ka nam M bidd tar, ka dje M f^ H reck. Ka lo^ 
kwal yi hgwdl, ka ggn wiki kg^; ka kiU yi k^f^. Ka ohwdm ka pyeeh^^ yi owanii, 
kine: lof e kwal yi minf Kine: hichl ydn. Ka b^ni pyieh, Hne: loi a kwdlyi 
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msnl Kine: lot ^ Art^dZ yi hgwOL Ka okwdm pyeek yi owang, Hne: d^ k6lA ^ 
ehame ^ hichi yin t Cham ^ tnkti U^ yin t Ka g$eh yi owanQ. 

Ka tan kobq ogwal: u^ rdr^/ Ka tan ko: ogwdl, tyiU ch^k^, tyff4 b^r^. Ka 
ogwal € ko: wi rdr^, Ka g^ rin^, mgn ya kffi, mgn ya ib^. Ogwal gtr ki yey pSii 
btnif ka tan e ko: yQtna dgwiiL Kd bgwal i kb: yomd tan. Ka tanqpidQ^ ka e 
pi4^, ka f. ^yi nuf^h. 

Ka 6lit ka i jikit f^ (t^) ^ ^ ^^> ^ ^^^P ^j dbtb^. Ka ^an nik, ka 
olet e ko: bull rinQ! Ka ring, bUl, kd i kb: kil rinQl Ka rinQ chw$n^, ka chikd 
chtoj^t^; ka rind ^ chw^n^, ka pari mdl^ ka tau l{jfli wij dbibit, ka rinQ gwdrt. A 
ckigif a chiki gwar. 

A kwdii lau yi atwdk. A r^Ai^ a hichi tau yi jagg, a pid{. A k6p ttrit kine: 
wd r^b mhid ? Kine: r^iii ikdu 1 A lain ikau V9^r i n^ kifa kwipi r^. Ka dffii 
kwbd^. Ka tt0 mwQl, dpi e kw6d^, ka tgrg ko: buhl 4di lidut A bi ("= bjdq) 
dgni ndiit hau ko kine: yd 2dii^ wdr yd t^, kd tir^ ko: bihl wA H u r(^/^' a 
toei, a ki^ tir^. 

A ydpjaga, kafigo, ya fndt$k. Ka t&n b&iQ, g^ kobq Hne: wi r^ mindf Rdn 
dghkl^^ Ka agak r$^, ka ej^k^ kijitnb d$ch. Ni fgu I4I ki pQl. Ka tgrq M chukg^ 
kine: t£^ chtebl a m^ndf Kine: ehwgljtigii! A chwQljagu, a bine in agak^ ka ^rq 
kobq kine: jdgiy lai anang! KwQn Id^t a k^^ btU li\, a kwoA wdn gin; ka e 
4Abdii3 ka tffTQ ehdm. A chigi ki jinb d$eh; a kip ttrit kine: dghk ban ffijane 
d4ehl 

A g$y (= goeh) bUly kd ttr^ ch^n^, ka bulpwSt; ka TapSrO, ki UiQ^ gt b&iOt 
ka dtodi yi daehg* 

The hare married a woman, he together with the hyena. The woman liked 
the hyena, but the hare was hated by her. And they travelled; and (the people 
to whom they came on their journey) said to them, ''Sleep in the sheep house l**^' 
So they slept, and sheep were killed by the hare, while the hyena slept, and 
he smeared the contents of the stomach on the hyena's mouth. When the day 
broke, the hare went away, he left the hyena sleeping. (In the morning) a boy 
came and asked, "May I come in?** Then the hyena arose, he looked at him- 
self and saw the contents of the sheep's stomach on his body, he said, "Where 
is the hare?** The brother-in-law^* came and asked the boy, "Who has eaten 
the sheep ?^ He answered, "Have the sheep not been eaten by the hyena ?^ 
Then a whip was brought, and the hyena was beaten, and his wife relinquished 
him (he was divorced from his wife). 

And the hyena went away, and he found the hare roasting fish; he said to 
him, "You cursed hare, I have found youl'* The hare said, "Every one is 
accustomed to eat his food first (before doing anything else).**^ He gave the 
hyena an okok (a certain fish with sharp pricks); the hyena said, "Father, it 
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seems to be good!" He asked again, ''How do tliey catch it?" He answered, 
"Thej are accostomed to jomp into the liyer (and tfaos catch it). The hyena 
said, ''Go, jnmp into the liyer!" So the hare jnnq>ed into the river, but he 
bound a small skin around his waist (so tfiat the thorns of the fish could not 
wound him). The hjena sprang after him into the riyer, but he was much bruised 
bj the okok, and he screamed. And he (the hare) went away, he left the hyena 
screaming. 

The hare went away to his place; he found an elephant who was taking a 
thorn out of his foot The hare said, ''My £idier is taking out a thorn." (He 
said to the elephant, "I will help you to take the thorn out", and) he cut the 
whole foot of the elephant off. Then the elephant went away almost dying from 
pain; the hare went into the belly of the elephant The elephant shut the hare 
up in his belty, and he had difficulty in getting out He said to the elephant, 
"Why do you not dung, that I may go out after your dunging?" The elephant 
dunged, and so the hare got out 

And the elephant was king. His catde always scattered their dung on the 
road; and the ichneumon said, "Why do the catde of the elephant always 
scatter their dung?" The people answered, "Are diey not the cattle of the king?" 
And the ichneumon went and hewed a stick, and he went from behind to the 
elephant and stuck him in his trunk (stuck the stick mto the trunk of the ele- 
phant); the elephant fell down (and died), and his house was destroyed. 

Then the heron said, "I want to be king, I shall be king!" And he was 
elected, and the people went to the river to fish. They put a club into the river, 
which made the water clear, so the people used to catch fish. But the club was 
stolen by the frog; he gave it to the rain.^ And the ibis was asked by die heron, 
"By whom has the club been stolen?" He said, "I do not know." Then the 
pelican was asked, "By whom has the club been stolen?" He answered, "The 
dub has been stolen by the frog." Then the ibis was asked by the heron, "How 
could you say you did not know? Had you not seen it?" And he was beaten 
by the heron. 

And to the waterbuck the frog said, "Let us run a race!" The waterbuck 
said, "Frog, your legs are short, but my legs are long." But the frog said, 
"(Never mind,) let us run!" And they ran. The one stood here, and the other 
stood there. But there were many frogs everywhere in the ground. And the 
waterbuck said, "I have beaten (surpassed) the frog!" But (always) a firog 
cried, "I have beaten the waterbuck." At last the waterbuck was tired, and he 
feU down and died on account of his running. 

Then the hawk wanted to be king, and he was elected. He placed himself 
on an ambach-tree, and a cow was killed (on the occasion of the election of a 
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new king), and the hawk said : '^Roast meat I'' And meat was roasted. Then he 
said: ''Bring meat!** And the meat came not quickly; so he called again for 
meat, and yet it did not come. He flew up and left the (royal) clothes on the 
ambach, he snatched the meat; (from that time) he has always remained in the 
habit of snatching meat. 

The royal clothes were taken by the atwak, but he did not know how to 
behave in royal clothes, therefore he was driven away. Then the people said, 
"Whom shall we elect?'' It was said, "Let us elect the cat!** (When the cat 
heard that) she spent a whole night in laughing, because of the plan of electing 
her. And her jaws swelled from laughing. When the next morning the people 
saw that her jaw was swollen, they said, "Why! what is llie matter with the 
cat? Why is your jaw thus?'' She answered, "I spent a night in laughing." The 
people replied, "Leave her alone, she is not to be elected." The people went 
away. 

They looked for a king; there was no one who mij^t become king. So the 
people came saying, "Whom shall we elect? Let us elect the crow!" And 
the crow was elected. He reigned veiy well. The game died in the bush. And 
the people were at a loss, they said, "Whom shall we call?" It was said, "Call 
the king." The king was called; he came, he, the crow. And the people said, 
"King, here is a game, taste Ibe game!" He went to the game and took 
(picked) its eye out Then he arose, and the people ate. He continued to reign 
welL And the people said, "The crow, he is a good king." 

A drum was beaten. The people danced. And the drum was beaten again, 
and Tapero and the owl came, and he was selected by a woman for dancing.^' 

80. The Hara 

'Afoajft a u^Ufofie rij^ haywbddn^r; niQr g^» hafJikafeili lieJuim, Kd 6 rUm^ 
ha g§, eh/Qri IcAni; ha ajy^ffaii yi g^ Ka amiJit dw6i, ka af^p kwai^ ha g^ chip 
wieh amalj kd gi gichis Hne: ehiflt Ka amalQ (amQla) i biukit^ kd g^ ehigi giehj^, 

A kifi dfodJQ, ktfL <^ dwdi h/iii, a yij af^p, a kfj^ kw^m kypk, d, IhUH €hi0. A 
gichi g^: ehdmi ki^ a ehigdfii^; a ho: bih! AfoaJQ, Hne: bih! af^p i gwik 
idit A din hi A^M> a k^ <rfoaJQ, a dwai ^ean, a yy afnp wij^, A ttni <i0p fM 
yi ^n, a kobn afoaJQ: yi ri tgni ajg/> fM f Ko: yi ri nigijif yd bid^I A kij^ 
a din afoaJQi a n6n afoajqi af^p i itch idit A ehigi d^g^ bt dtoJult nii; a ytoddi 
ffi; a kibi: yina nu! vodfh mit f K6 i> y^ mi^! AfoaJQ line: yd ^ yi glfihi 
mlJfc^. Ye ho: A gin efii^ t J^qt a yiii ydn fb^ rif^i gi gir, a chdmd, hi yd ydntt* 
hi gi chSfia. A k6p nu, yi chdhd fd^^, wAli a hwdli yin f Kb : d hwdli ydn. Kd: 
yAchlydfiL hij^! Kb: mdj^ bi hi^, hoti ydnl Kine: yd ft^, yi d4in. A h^ nu, a 
yidi gin ini i pih, a hyidi. A h^ afoajii fyau. 
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A dwai i^w^ ko : yin d^wf^, t|r^ h dwcd ydn hh^ di gi batk, d^ bi^ ton yan ! 
yu (ofe H li^r, rnqk i chdmi yin. A kgj^ ^P^ifitJh ^ vtji ^QP^ ^t^^bs^l ^ ^U. ffi^ 
pcuih, a wdf^ gil gin, a tin gi fih. KA kwitmS ofwofi e fttgit- Kd afoajq kima 
kine: kwQm oficQ;^ i gtoik ^t Ka yi^ ya{ kd g^tikyi gin, a Hf^ kwitm ktd %. 

Ki 4 tuyi ydf^ du$n. AfoaJQ, ftj^ yh,^^ £ &3r ki kw^ opoitj^; a hwifi; ka fkoojg 
fii U^ ofoajm e ko: buhl u bile ki in^ (kini^)f A kwd^i tuk h bili ggn ki tun 
Sni. Kgjl tun snd fi\^ di ndm, a ligi miich^. 

Ye k^i^ iifH kijam, kd litoili ocKoye kd gi fe^ A bini btoili tngleQ, a k6bi 
kine: fofi yan ki gin chdml A h/it afoajn kine: fiSwi, yd eh^rd btnit, dn^. Afoajo 
chamd te^ niji» A ywtdi ochoye, 6 ni^, a ^o^ afoajit, kd fdJ^ kw^M, u kigi 
gin; kafU k^ yiji ock^ye; ka afoajo, e lidn^: fdlit i ki^ k^ anqt Ka wiji 
n^fi, ki £^ ySje ochQye, ki ywode dji qi gtr, gi ntn^. Ka i fed^. A bin w^k, a 
ywdde wija i tyit^ ki yitk, a chwiU g^n, kine: yine wich btl Ka wieh i biak. A 
ehigi ghn chwiU kitS, kd i 6dii. Kd git gichS ki cUdl ; a bini wich, a digi hiji. 

The hare traveUed into the town of the king, and he found beans, plenty of 
beans. And he sat down to eat When he had finished* he piled them (the rest) 
up in one place. He filled a bag with them. Then he brought a camel, took the 
bag and put it on the camel. He beat the camel saying, "Walk on!^ But the 
camel refused. He beat it again saying, "Walk on!'' The camel fell down and 
said , "The bag is too heavy.'' The camel went away. 

The hare too went away ; he fetched a horse, lifted the bag and put it on the 
horse's back. The horse refused to walk ; he (the hare) struck it, it tried to go, 
but it began to fall down saying, "Why!" The hare said, "Why! what shall I 
do with the bag?" He left the horse. The hare went and fetched a cow; he 
put the bag on it. But the bag was thrown down by the cow. The hare asked, 
"Why do you throw down the bag?" The cow replied, "Why do you kill 
people (by laying such a heavy load on them)? I refuse." He went away. The 
hare was left ; he was perplexed, thinking , "What is to be done with the bag?" 
He once more turned back to fetch the lion. When he found him, he said to him , 
"You lion! Are we not firiends?" He said, "Yes, you are my firiend." Then the 
hare said, "I am in difficulty with a certain matter." The lion asked, "What 
is it?" He answered, "I found beans in the town of the king, plenty of beans. 
I ate some of them, and when I was full, I put the rest into a bag." The lion 
asked, "Were they given to you, or did you steal them?" He answered, "They 
were stolen by me." Then the lion said, "Never! I shaU not go!" The hare 
said, "Friend, come, let us go that you may help me!" He said again, "I am 
small, you are big." So the lion went. He found the bag ("thing") very heavy; 
he refused and went away. The hare too went. 

He fetched a cock; he told him, "You cock! all (kinds of) people were 
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fetched by me, but they haye refused. But now come and help me, and I shall give 
you part of the beans to eaf The cock went, (the hare) put llie bag on the 
cock, and it earned it home. When they came near llie house, it threw it 
down. The cock's back was bruised (from carrying the bag). The hare said, 
'^What is to be done with the back of the cock?'' He crushed leayes of a tree 
and placed them on the sore place of the cock's back. 

And there sprang up a large tree (on the sore place of the cock's back, some 
seeds having got into the wound by putting the leaves on it). The hare saw the 
tree was very high on the back of the cock. The tree bore fruit; when the 
fruit was seen by the hare, he said, "Dear me! by what (how) are they to be 
thrown down?** He took a stone and threw at them. The stone fell into the 
middle of a river and became an island. 

The hare went to plant some vegetables (on the island), and he planted 
melon seeds. Then there came a traveller, he said, "Give me something to 
eat (the traveller saw the melons, which in the meantime had ripened)!'' But 
the hare refused saying, "Cousin, I have come in this very moment (so I am 
not prepared to give you food)." The hare looked back; he saw there were 
many melons. The hare arose, he took a knife and split a melon. The knife 
went into the middle of the melon, the hare was perplexed, he said to himself^ 
"Where has the knife gone?" Suddenly it (the knife) cut his (the hare's) head 
off. He (the hare) went into the melon and found there many people, who were 
alive. When he was tired, he came out; he found his head canying firewood. 
He called it, "You head, come!" But the head refused. He called it again, but it 
refused. Then he struck it with the flat hand. The head came and returned to 
its place.*® 

[The Nubians have the same story ; here, as in Shilluk, it forms part of a 
series of tales; only the part which coincides with the story in Skilluk is 
given here (translated from Leo Reinisch, Die Nuba-Sprache, ErsterTeil, 
p. 232 ss). . . . The young man heaped up the eggs, squashed them, made 
a wind, and winnowed them, so that the wind blew away the egg-shells, 
and only the chickens were lefk. One of the chickens had a wound on 
its foot. They sent for the doctor, who said, "Take two ardeb of date- 
seeds, roast them and bind them on the wound, then it will heal. They 
did so. Now a date-tree grew out of the chicken's foot, it became large 
and bore fruit. When the fruit were ripe, a boy came and threw a stone 
at the tree ; four fruit fell down. Thereupon the tree became angry, in 
its anger it fell down and formed an island. The owner of the island 
sowed sesamum on it; but afterwards he sowed melon-seeds. While they 
were still sowing, the melon-seds germinated and grew large. Then a 

13* 
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Turkish soldier came and asked the owner, ^Give me one of the melons.** 
The man replied, '^Thej are not yet ripe. "^ The soldier said, "If 70U don't 
give me one, I shall cut off your head.** Then the man went, cut a melon 
and gave it to the soldier. This one took his knife and stabbed it into 
the melon; but the knife escaped into the belly of the melon. Then he 
drew his sword and stabbed into the melon, but the sword too escaped 
into the belly of the melon. The Turk became angry, pursued the owner 
of the melon, cut his head off and threw it away. The trunk of the man 
crept into the belly of the melon. But the head searched its trunk in 
vain. At last it went away into a barber's shop. Here he had his hair 
shaved. In the meantime the man (the trunk) crept out of the melon and 
went away. When he came to the barber's shop, he found his head, took 
it, placed it on his neck and went his way.] 

8 1 . The Camel and the Donkey. 

Jal mijcgi e ya da amalQ, gi H adff^ g^ M ^^^ gi tyifit H jom. De bogm ii| 
ehdmi g^s d^gig^Ut gtvUit* Ka amalq ho: b^hl Kyu: adgrn! Ka adtjrq, yU 
Hne: i! Kine: wd chh ^1 Kine: hwiy wd ehti |^. AmalQ ho: kffi u/iH t^ y^ 
(yiu) yeif Ka odgrQ ho: hu>i! yd yet, Ka e ho: far toql 

Ka gi h^do, gi chA^; ha g^ wi^a h§eh malaulau; hd miuhit ^ gin, iyh di 
nam, di torn gtr; ha ga ho: wa hi^ dif Ka ad§rit ho: htijil Ka amalQ ho: wa u 
hujini! Ka adgrq ho: VHihu mUltf^ Kine: il Kine: %oa famut, gih amalQ. E ho: 
jtoQk duQn Itoati w^ toQh. Ka g^ hf^a nam, ha adfrQ, h^ ban^ ha g^ hwanQ. 

Ka g§, wi^ WQh, ha g§, hfja toQh; d^ ehuAe gin m^jdo; muehg, bu ^8]^ hd gi 
chUmit, ha g^ hi butQ. Duhi ha g^M. ekamo, ha lit y(^ ^iHhh ^ ffS^ M bitit; Hnau 
c)i^ hi chanQ. Ka adgrQ ehweyo, ha amalQ chweyo,; d^ ngte gin fa tdd^r; ha ga M 
mafa gat hi pi; ha g^ hi bgn^. 

Ka adgvQ hobq hine: mdil Kine: il e hd: yi cha de gigh H hgeh madoeh; e ho: 
wija mUm; e ho: hffi de bini yin, e ho: wi de 0u, gih adtro. AmalQ ho: yifafe 
dihf e ho: hwQp niji yinf e ho: fa hichiyin f gih amalQ. Ka gi, lidn chdn iJaftlb; 
ad^rn ho: mdil — hffi ehwqli amalQ. AmalQ ho: il E ho: ya da hwil mdfjifii^ 
hi wija, dibit &Uf AmalQ ho: bihl htDQlmsfoj^^ ganiQnQt*^ Kd ihitdjt^Kagi 
nfftQ, hd ch{hd hwif hine: md^J Kine: il E ho: mgk gni e liti^nit hi wija. Kine 
wiji ehaha wHq! Kiichi yin, hffi mah wa, ha wi hipwSt hi Id^f Da yi ehu^ di 
da md himi. Ka e ho: ard, yd hut. Ka e hudQ. ^^hi ha e ho: ya ^dli chdm yi gih 
ffii, wija hw^nit' AmalQ ho : buh I Ko : yih chwahi t§ lini yhu yi tygii hiU nam. E 
ho: d, wei ywona, gih adgrQ; hi hwQl mifjif^^ yaul Ka amalQ ho: i, ywinil ya 
fet hiyif Qu bi Hfa wd bini, fafe hifa yd hiti. 
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Ka (UlgrQ rgnQg kd i ktoodq, kd i ytv^nj^ ki ytvQk mdgtr^ ka M kwo^; kdji ma 
chhf^ ki yey ysiy kine: (UlgrQ ytvQn^ kff'i f Ka g^ bia wnk^ kine: muehQ yej^ dajL^^ 
Ka g^ yjjfyl H kffe Idm, je bogon. Ka adirQ y6U ka amalQ ySt, ka g^^ mak, ka lit 
fw^t H Idtf ka amalq ko: yd ko kdp, yd ko: wa ji ySt; di, hniini^f yi kobq ddlt 
Ad^rQ, kudo,, Ka gi kil (kil), kd gi mdki ki wink yH^ ysifyichi gin, Ka amal^t 
ka umne chidi, ka e rgnq; ka t^rQ ring ban^ kaje yimi in. Ka adgrQ dgno, g^ ki 
bwork, ka fit giehi Idf; ysifih ka e tQ. 

D^ni*^ chivt kd dmblit bia gat b§, ma^ ka odSrQ, yidi, S ^ke yey pi; d^ kibdi. 
Ka e ko: 4'*^t!^ mdll gik amalQ. Ko: ^ofi, yw6n%l Ofyif^ yd kb: yi ki yu^iU / 
yi kb: da gin i/iu^n^ wiji; d^ i'^oo^l AdgrQ jg. Ka amalQ k^ bi mat kipi, ka 
amalQ dqga k^l (im. 

Somebody had a camel and also a donkey; they used to cany goods eyeiy 
day^ but they got uothing to eat, so they were very thin. One day the camel 
said, "Dear meh Again he said, "Donkey I*" The donkey replied, "Eh?*" The 
camel said, "We are going to die!*' "So it is,'' replied the donkey, "we are 
going to die.'' The camel said, "Suppose we run away, would you consent?" 
The donkey replied, "Yes, I woidd consent." Then he said, "Let us flee!" 

And they went trayelling. They arriyed in a yery distant place; there they 
saw an island in the middle of a riyer. There was much grass. And they said, 
"How shall we get there?" The donkey confessed, "I do not know." But the 
camel said, "We will swim." The donkey asked, "ShaU we not be drowned?'^ 
"No", said the camel, "we shall not be drowned;" talk of the camel.^ He said 
again, "God is great! We shall arriye safely." They went into the riyer, the 
donkey went behind the cameL And they swam. 

When diey came to the bank, they got out of the water. They were yery 
glad; there were no men on the island. They ate and then lay down; the next 
day they grazed again (the whole day), and when the night came, they lay down. 
Thus they did eyery day. The donkey and the camel became fint; dieir bellies 
became thick. They used to drink water in the riyer; and from there returned 
to grazing. 

One day the donkey said to the camel, "Friend!" He replied, "Eh?" The 
donkey said, "You haye indeed succeeded in bringing us into a good position; 
I am quite surprised; if it had not been for you, we should be dead now!" 
Such was the talk of the donkey. The camel replied, ^Are you not a stupid 
fellow? Do you know anytfiing? Are you not an ignorant one?" So said the 
camel. One day later the donkey continued, "EViend!" — So he used to call 
the camel. The camel replied, "Eh?" The donkey said, "I haye some thoughts 
("litde seeds") in my head; how may it be with them?" "Dear me," replied, 
the camel, "what may be your thoughts !" Then the donkey was silent; and they 
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went to sleep. But the next morning he began agmin, "EViend!** The camel 
said, ''Eh?'' The donkey said, "These things (thoughts) are still working in 
my head.*' ''You begin to forget!" warned the camel; "do you not remember, 
when we were caught (every morning) and were always beaten with a club? 
But now you have become Cut, you want to talk!*' The donkey replied: "WeU, 
I win be silenf And he remained silent. On the next morning he continued, 
"I cannot eat on account of this thing; my head is always wandering.'' The 
camel said, "Why, if you talk so loudly, the people who are trayelling on the 
river will hear us." At last the donkey begged, "Let me bray just once; tiiat 
is what is troubling me." Thus the talk of the donkey. The camel said , "Well, 
do bray! I am worn out by you. Death will come to all of us, not to me alone." 
And the donkey ran, snorting and braying exceedingly loud, and he snorted 
again. Somepeople who were travelling in a boat, heard him; they said, "Where 
does that donkey cry?" They went ashore saying, "There must be people on 
the island." They searched in the grass, but there were no people. At last they 
found the donkey and the camel. They seized them and beat them with clubs. 
The camel said, "Did I not tell you, saying: we shall be found? but now, what 
do you say?" The donkey was silent. They both were driven away and were 
bound with boat-ropes, in order to pull the boat. The rope of the camel broke, 
and he ran away. The people pursued him, but he outran them. So the donkey 
was left with the strangers. He was beaten with dubs; the boat was heavy, he 
died. Some days later the camel came to the river bank to drink ; he found 
the donkey dead in the water; he was bloated. And he said, "Get up!" talk of 
the camel. He said again, "Get up and bray! formerly I told you, do notary! 
But you said, something is ("working") in my head. Now get up!" But the 
donkey was dead. So the camel went to drink and then returned into the 
forest.** 



1 The animals, when acting like men, hare in the English translations alwi^s been treated as 

persons. 

> ft In most of the texts the word "jwqlsf* is rendered by ''God**, where, however, it is used in rather 

a disrespected sense, "JWQk^ is kept in the translation. 

* len is "war^, and "the army, host of war^. 
' ty€d^ more fireqnently fyel "foot**. 

* the future form of the Terb, bat without the ftitore particle ^. 

* Very frequently the present tense is foUowed by the imperfect of tiie same Terb, the first intro- 
dudng the action rather as a state, the second showing the action as going on, as being in 
progress. "They go, when they were going below a tree. . . 

* "he says'* or "said** is: ''e ko kine^'; but in fluent speech ko "to say** is often omitted and 
only "kins'' "thus" is said. 

^ TOcatiTe I see Grammar. 

^ chdmi was to be expected. 
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• The ^ytn** lays stress on the subject: why are you so thin (while the hare is &t) ? 

'® bihi an expression osed most firequenUy, cannot be well translated into English; it may mean 

any degree and shade of snxprise, Tery often, as here, angiy surprise. 

' ' D^V^ 1* "^o* o"^y "to-morrow**, but simpfy "the next day**. 

" Instead of **chwdch yi ^". 

ttfromytf^. 

'^ kafi^ more frequently k§j^ the stem for "go**. 

>* The hare wanted the hyena to beUere that he, the hare, was being punished for his misdoings, 

and that the hyena, by coming near, might get a thrashing as well. 

** instead of yi. 

*^ in order that. 

'* more frequently : trij^ to arrire. 

** "beside** = since. 

** TOcatiTe ! 

» commonly: kudQ\ here the q is long, as if to express the lengthened waiting for an answer — 

but all remained silent. 

'* Is he, being great, not entitled to eat you? 

^ To prevent the monkey from secretly running away. 

M Alluding to some old affisir, for whidi he intended to take rerenge now. 

^ Twice the hare escapes the threatened rerenge of the hyena, and CTcn ii^ures him scTerely anew, 

taking adrantage of the greadiness of the latter. 

The same stoiy it told in Mamo, Beisen im Oebiet des Blauen und Weifien Nil, under „Ge- 
schichten ans dem Sudan.** 
^ the lion, his spear is still with me. 

*^fa and/aj^ are most frequently used in this way, to emphasise a sentence: is it not so? that is: 
it surely is so. 

^ Tocatire ! the last vowel with high tone. 
^ "why remains my spear not cooked (forged) by you?** 
^ see Grammar. 

^' "a saddle which is not** : a saddle of somebody who is not present, somebody's saddle, I do 
not know whose. 
" vocative ! 

'' instead of: make y% wu, 
*^ one would expect : ywpe wun* 
'* one would expect: yupe gen, 

^ "You are finished with your mark**. 'H^henever I meet you again, I shall recognise you and take 
revenge.** This stoiy of the lion and the fox it also told in Mamo, 1. c The Hottentots have it 
likewise. 

'^ He expected the fox to came too, and so to find an opportunity for finishing him. 
^ yd-kt .... an expression of assertion, the literal meaning is not dear ; "I with my children?** 
^from Rdql 

*^ The fish-spear is a wisard, because "he sees the fish in the water** ; he is thrown into the water 
at hi^hasard, and yet hits the fish. 
** In dancing the gkl selects her companion, not the man. 
^^ The stoiy seems to have some mythological relation. 
*' from dyck! 

«« "and them (the contents) smeared he". 
** goats are eaten they (by) whom? 
*^ a curse; its literal meaning not dear. 
*^ "the hare went, he (to) his place**. 
** "he was in difficulty with a place of his going out.** 
*^ and the ibis, and (he) was asked* 

*® In many cases like this the meaning of eftom can hardly by rendered. 
*' abstain from decting her ! n is used here because the act of dection lies in the ftiture. 
*' the people ask: "whom shall we elect?** (one among tiiem exdaims), "dect the crow!" 
^ generally the Iwak, the "cow house**, it the place where strangers pass the night. 
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** Who thftt is, or why this designation is choson, is not dear. 

M *>Fint let OS eat, and then hold our palarer!" 

** The frog is the friend of the rain. 

** A nomber of stories are strong together under this head, most of them reflecting the political 

and dynastic life of the Shillaks with its intrignes and ridssitades; some are told not without a 

certain grotesque humour. 

** The mention of horse and camel in the beginning perhaps points to a foreign (Arab) origin of 

the story, or at least of the first part of it; thougli, of course, both horses and camels are not 

unknown to the Shilluks, as many of them hare lired in contact with Arabs for a long time, in 

the north as well as in the west. 

^ The use of h% here is rather strange. 

^ more frequently: ma{. 

** ^the island, its interior has people**. 

** from of ^Ai. 

M This formula is often added after a rerbal quotation. 

^ This story is eridently of Arabic origin. 
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XII. ADVENTURES BETWEEN MEN 

AND ANIMALS. 

82. The Country of the Dogs. 

Ji a k^ ht duHir gi pyarQ, ha xoiia kiin d, Idu, ha drydu i w&A. Kd gi mdki 
chan dryhu < vnte gin d mim. Kd gi k^ pack tnlko, ha g^ ywoda man kifi g^n.^ 
Ka ekwgu e bgtiQ p^l ki fyk, ginh gwSk, ka gi lii k^ii y^ k^U^ kajal frilkQ e 
pichit kine: ehwgu ig^ ginf Gi khd^. Ka chiki/SchQ Hne: ehwQu dgj^ gffif Ka 
gwok mlkn ka chuAt i 9^> ka pird kwltm^ Kd gh nigi» ka ikal dkyil e donQ. 
Kd mdkh dwat (dwgt) abieh i l^^ a pySch yi gwok: yi kQld kCn f Ka e ko: yd 
kald fofe Chql; yd chhkh wditii^. Ka wiki ^i gin ddik, ka kil yi gwok Hfe kwQm^ 
kd gwhk i rin^, ka wij^ biUifofe ChQl, ka gwok e ko: fd^e ChQl d wa^^ A cMvi; 
If' kiii pack, kd yi wiach: yd yihUfote gwok, manfdji, ehwQu fa gw6k; yi hi 
kiU, u hit, yi jg (jgu). Kaikdlinih kudQ, ^fa kobQ; kd i l^kji ki war, ka i likQ, 
gwok e bjtno, kine: lial, yi re fa waehf K^A ku waeh* 4^iki, yi jQ! Ka lial fyki 
mal (mtvQl) ka e wij^, kine: ka witkd dfyig^ ya yinh fofe gwbk k( tnidA bgnd, 
man fa je, de, chwgu fa gwok, ka m^^ nilA yi gwok, kef a jwanQ ki kwip. 

Some people went hunting; they were ten. And they airiyed at a very distant 
place. Two of them lost their way, they walked for two days, then they be- 
came quite perplexed. They came to a certain yiilage, where they found women 
only. After some time the men too came firom the bush with the cattle, and they 
were dogs (the husbands of the women were dogs). They went into the enclo- 
sure (the homestead surrounded by an enclosure). And one of the men asked, 
"Where are the men (of your villages) ?" They remained sflent He asked again, 
"Where are the men?" One of the dogs became angry* ("his heart turned bad^). 
He jumped on the back of the man and killed him. So only one man ("boy^) 
was left. After five months ("he seized five months^) he was asked by the dog, 
"Where did you come from?" He answered, "I came from the Shilluk country; 
I had lost my way." Then the dog gave him three cows, he was taken by the 
dog and put on his (the dog's) back, and the dog ran away with him. When 
they got near the Shilluk country, the dog said, "The Shilluk country is 
coming near; it is over there. Now when you reach home, tell (your people), 
'I was in the country of the dogs, there the women are (real) people, but the 
men (males) are dogs.^ Do not be silent! If you remain silent, you will die!^ But 
the man ("boy^) was silent, he did not tell (his story). And during the nig^t he 
became afraid, he dreamed, the dog came and said, "Boy, why do you not 
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i' hfi chirij ka nu e ckgnQ. Kd tki dimd yiy bitr, ka g^ pirn Hfnti^ y^ bur, 
n §ni dgnQ. Kd kdlk chdn dimd yiy biir, Ka nit e <^n^. Ka hal ffii bia wqh 
yaly ka n^^ ili chQr yey bur. Ka nu Q bine. Ka e kg^Qf ban nu mdki yi hal 

an mfffi a yiebt nuty ha fit niki ^, ka u>at ban yieb^ boffOfif lit wA ^. Kd 

m, ka gQ C^ni nii dky^l. Ka e r^nq, rind rook. Ka g^ k^^ kijdmi ke 4^g^ 

t'i fo\fi gin^ kd i gtr^ k{fdri ki wai. 

^>/i e ko: a ijitl k^P a 4Q^ff^^ H hani girl Kuche tviy^ d^ in, wiy^ nadj^^ 

1^4 bidjt, ka pefi t yigi k^h, ka wpi by^ bogon ki y^ ka tial ffii by^l nuU y^ 

emin iki btn, kdihb: fi| |o|e ow ak ka gfi fit 0te ki by§l. Ka k^ yi tr^n, e 

wd (ofe byiL Wgn e ko: yi minf Kine: yi jal e kune ehini. Ka 4uH wQnS 

'29 k^dq yi lial gni, ka ga (ofe byiU ha fial gni ko: tviye win niUt Kine if nUt; 

.('- ha ktf un kine: jal e uiUi yi chw^li, ka wgne b^no, ka wiye ggn kdfi gin, ka 

'^ 9^ y^ binQ, ka bia yi wAhi chAn^. Ka ilidl ani ko : yi ri bidit want chanQ f 

n^: wana ehdn yi^ k^l w^di yi nii. Kine: de wddi k^ yu>6di, i iiAji yinf 

[ne: nil Kine: ufQdi tiine minf Kajal pii koi i/kin^ AkwQch. Kd i ko: AkwQfk 

^jh yin f tial fffii ko : faffi yan AkwQch f Ka tndki yi toiy^ ka toiya y^oQnQf hd i 

nn^ hi niiwdk ha wij^ ly^U ha (ofe hi lanQ kwaeh. Ka 0fe dj^h, ha toiyfi doga 

'art- E ho: bi^ h^ hack dhyiL E ho: i, ya u lidQ h^. Kd gi bidj^, lial gni ya 

tar^ hd gi fit t^^ hi reyi g^. 

A cerUun man had three soqb. One child waa pretty, and his fame reached 
the lion. So the lion caught flies, and he caught mosquitoes too, he put them 
into a gourd and came saying, "I am selling!^ The people asked, "What 
do you sell?^ He answered, ''Its name is not to be told." So they let him go. 
He came to this man (the man the story treats of) and said, "I am selling." He 
asked, "What do you sell?" The lion replied, "Its name is not to be told." 
And he said, "Look at it!" He gave him the gourd, and he opened it; the 
mosquitoes flew out with a loud buzzing; he opened the other gourd too, and 
the flies flew out with a loud buzzing. The man said, "Why, they are but flies 
and mosquitoes! I do not want to buy them." — This man was a king. The 
lion said, "Why, will you not (put them back in) their place?" The man 
replied, "Where should I find them?" The lion said, "Then will you not make 
compensation?" The man asked, "What shall I give for compensation?" The 
Hon answered, "A man." So a slave was brought (and was offered) as compen- 
sation. But the Hon refused him. Then a slaye woman was brought and offered 
as compensation, but the lion refused her too. He brought all his goods, but 
they all were refused. (At last) a son of the man was brought, but the lion 
refused him. The man said, "What dien do you want?" He replied, "I want 
Akwoch;" — he was the son of this man (Akwoch is the name of the pretty 
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boy whose fame had reached the lion). And this man wept Bat the lion was 
^ad because of this boy. He gave him the boy, and he went away with him. 
The lion had no child, and Akwoch became his child. The lion was very glad. 

The lion used to go into the bush, to hunt game ; and he used to bring it 
home. The portion of the boy he used to cook, and then give it to him. The 
boy used to eat it, and he became fat; the lion was much pleased. And they 
(the other people i. e. the other lions) used to walk with the boy and used to 
go into the village of the son of the lion (i. e. the Tillage where the lion and 
his "son^ lived). So all the lions knew him, and they all were much pleased. 

One day the boy asked for an ax; he said, "Mother!'' <o She said, "Eh?'' 
The boy said, "Give me an ax!" She asked, "What for?" He said, "I will cat 
a club." She gave it to him; and he cut a large tree. When he had cut it, he 
came. (The next day) this woman asked him, "Where are you going?" He 
replied, "I am going to cut" The lion asked, "Is the dub finished?" He ans- 
wered, "Not yet" The next day he went again to out a drum. He carved it; 
and when it was finished, he brought it; but the lion was much pleased. And 
he (the boy) said, "Mother, bring me a skin (to fasten on the drum)." And a 
skin was brought, and he stretched it on the drum. When the drum was finished, 
he said, "Mother!" he said again: "Oo and call your people" (i. e. the people 
of all the villages around, belonging to the lion's family). The lion went, and 
he told all his people, "A drum has been made by my son, now all people 
shall come to-morrow." Then he returned. 

The drum was placed in the sun (to dry). Then a big hole was dug by the 
boy, and he put a tree into it; he put a fire into the (hollow) tree and threw 
the tree into the hole. The tree caught fire in the hole. The hole was covered 
by the boy, but the fire was burning in the ground. Then the drum was 
beaten, and all the lions came; and the people said, "Cripple, will you not 
stay at home?" The cripple replied, "Why should I stay at home? My eyes 
are not crippled!" Then they said to the blind one, "Will you not stay at 
home?" He replied, "Are my ears blind?" They asked the deaf one, "Will 
you not stay at home?" He replied, "Though I am deaf^ My eyes are not 
deaf." >> So all people came, there was no one left at home. The people came 
for the drum. Then this boy climbed upon a tree, a big tree, and he beat 
the drum. The people (== the lions) came to dance, and the lions danced. And 
(while dancing and not heeding the hole) they fell into the hole; they all fell 
into the hole. And this man (viz. the lion who was the boy's father, or his 
wife) was left; and he too was fetched and fell into the hole. Then the cripples** 
were left, and the boy came down from the tree and pushed them into the hole. 
So all the lions died (were burned in the hole). 
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Then the boy caught the aUyes of the lion and his cattle. The catde without 
horns he kiOed, and the cattle which had horns, he took with him. And the 
slaves which had tails, he killed, bat the slaves, which had no tails, he let go.'' 
When he had finished them all, there was one lion left; tfiat one ran into the 
bush. Then he went awaj with all his goods and his catde, and he went into 
his native village, diere he built his home in a place by itself. 

The father (= his finther, who at the same time is the finther of the ohfldren 
whom he addresses) said, ''To whom does this man belong? he has so many 
cattle, and so many slaves !^ His father did not know him, but he (the stranger) 
knew his finther. They remained some time, then it came to pass that a fiunine 
came, and the father had no more dura with him, but this boy (the stranger) 
still had dura. And his brothers (who did not know him) used to come to him, 
and he used to say (to his servants), "Give these boys dura." And dura was 
given to them. Then they returned to their father, saying, "We were given 
dura." He asked, "By whom?" They said, "By the man who is over there." 
On some other day these boys went again to this man, and they received dura. 
And the man asked, "Is your father still alive?" They said, "Tes, he is alive." 
Then he said, "Tell him, 'the stranger ("traveller") calls you^" The boys came, 
and told their father; and their finther came, he came with a soirowfol £sce. 
The man (stranger) asked him, " Why u your £sce so soirowfol?" He said, 
"My eye is so sorrowfol because my son has been carried away by a Hon." 
The man replied, "If you met your son now, would you know him?" He said, 
"Tes." The man asked, "What is the name of your son?" He answered, "His 
name is Akwoch." Then he asked, "Would you know Akwoch now?" He 
said, "Tes, I would know him." The man replied, "No, you would not know 
him." Then he said agun, "Am I not Akwoch?" And his fiither seised (em- 
braced) him, and his fiither wept And he brought a rasor and shaved his head, 
and he gave him a leopard skin; '^ and he gave him cows. Then his father re- 
turned to his village. And he said, "Come, let us go (= live) in one place." But 
he replied, "No, I will stay here. And they remained, the boy in his village, and 
the fisdier in his village, and they used to visit each other.*' 

84. The Girl and the Dog. 

flant ^Aehftfd bwQefh ka k^fyl, e ywddd fftook; hd i kb Hne: yinajwQk! e 
ko: (oj^* ydn ke tiural u fitoQmi gtook. Ka 0fe ikart yijxogk^ ka tiara i d!^. Ka 
fUkri kijd f^U ka gwok ytoodl, gtook liid 4itb^ Kd gtodk i ko: kijf, yi miiyi^ 
gwok e ko, ye ffa^ u wSki ydn hh^in f Ka jian fij^ e binits ko: mdyil Ka mpi 
yeyQ. Ko: yd ywSta gwokful, d^ gw6k i ko ne: kij^ tnayi, kdpt kine: gwok e ko: 
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4^J^ U ^i^ ydn ko-wint Kd miyi yw^tih ^ kopa wiyi; ha wiye e ko: kel may 
(muj) gwoh! Ka liun j^ kel muy gwok. 

Ka gwok e yot, 4 bud^t* Ka ikon (ej^ wike. Ka g^ 4^o4q9 ka gwok i k^ ki lioit 
V^y ka gfi kgdQ ki gwok, ka gs, k^ fM ; gwok biidjwQk ka k^ w(it gwok, ya{ 
gtr bini, ka gwok e ko: M eh&m ki re yan, ka yi iki k^ ggl! Ka gql ye ko: k^ 
yej^I E ko: bin hghk. Ka gw6n ini i k^, ka flan ^t e ddnQ, Ka fian grU k^ 
gql gwok, gol dugn, wgn ffii w^tjwqk. 

Ka fian ffit r^na mal, ka e pSrQ, ka pefk e pyiii^' Ka lidn ini bia w(ik, k^ i 
rtn^. Ka gwok e lii^, gwok e binQ, i rlit^; fion ^t r^ria wf^ ki nam, vfQt ma yffia 
nam, wQt madugn. Ka gwok e bgriQ, ka 6 bid^ ki ty^ ur(^. Ka tyffH wftn ffu gpi 
abiry^u, ga yQgQ chwQu, ^cJiq boggn ki k^ gpi. Gffn fii ehama Iqx, iIi kfj^ ig 
dwar, 

Dan ini d/dnS wqi^ ka jqk sni (oni) e bgriQ, kAgikb: am^n a (al gin chamf 
Ka g^ ndii^, ka gt kejfl bl ydf ki wQtf ka fidn ini ywSt, chutke gin m^di, e ko: yi 
yig namei won. Ka ga b^dq, ka ilan ffii ko: yd cMtti yi gwok. Ka gi kb: igjtn int 
Kine: ya pM fa tvQt, ka gs. Itfd pH, ka gwok Itf^ gin, ka gwok ggeh ki toch. Ka 
gtook e 0u, ka w^/qL 

Ka maka wun ga dbi ryhu, ka ikon sni ko : yd dwdtd k^^ bl Rfe ekk gwok. 
Dcai ffU ko: bit, yi ki k^; ikan pii ko : yi k^l Ka gs, k^jfo, ka iiAn ini i y^lbq, 
kd niki chigi ki ty^le, ka fian ijai jg. Ka liaii i ywitn, ka ikan gni kwdfk yi g^ ki{e 
nam; fian gni kil yi nam. Ka wifSfd^ gin, ka ywote jo (=:JQg) ehy^. Ka nan 
Sni kQl WQk, ka fi^ kSpi, ka rif^i kitni^ ^dchit madugn, ka lian ^t Iwgk kipi, ka 
ehogQ ySt yi ^^ ini, ka kil w^k, ka tian gni dwofa maU i ehdrj^; ka rif^k^: ^a^ 
a ehirl Ka rii e bgnq, kapyeehyi r^ e ko: yi kild k^Af Kine ya kQla wgi ma 
yinh ndm. Ka e ko: yi dwdi yi in^ f E ko: yd wiki gwhk yi toiya, d^ gwok i chit( 
ydn, ya k^^ wgt ki nam. Ka rati pit kd i yw^: fkir^l Ka mfft e blng, kd i ywitn, 
ka ^k kil, 4Qk gt^; ka k^ wgt. ChSfi, d fitm. 

A woman was without chfld. She went into the bush and found a dog. She 
said, "O jwgkl give me a ("my'') child ! (If you give me one) it shall many the 
dog." And a child was given to her hjjwgk, and the her child grew up. And 
the child went into the bush; it found the dog; — this dog was a white one. 
The dog said, ''Go to your mother and tell her, the dog says, 'When will the 
woman be given to me?^" The little girl came saying, "Mother!" The mother 
answered. The girl said, "I found the dog in the bush, and he said thus, 'Oo 
to your mother and say to her thus, the dog says: when will the woman be 
given to me?^" Her mother wept; she told the (girl's) father; the father said^ 
"Bring her to the dog." They found the dog lying. The girl was given to 
him. 

And they (the dog and the girl) rose up, the dog went with the girl, they 
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went into the ground; — the dog wag jwgk; they went into the house of 
the dog ; there were many trees there everywhere. And the dog said , ''You 
shall always eat with me; and you shall go into this enclosure.^ The people 
of the endosiure said to the girl, ''Go to the center.^ The dog said to the girl, 
"These are slayes.^ Then the dog went away, the girl was left. So the girl had 
gone into the enclosure of the dog, a big enclosure; this house was the house 
of jwgk. 

One day the girl ran up, she jumped up, and the ground split. The girl came 
put; she went away running. The dog saw her, he came running; the girl ran 
into a house in the river, this house was (in?) the river; it was a big house. 
And the dog came ; he remained at the foot of the house (below the threshold). 
The people of this house were seven ; they were males, there was no woman 
among them. They lived on moat, they used to go hunting. 

The girl hid herself in the house; and the people came (home and found 
their food cooked), they said, "Who has cooked the food?** They were asto- 
nished. They went searching the house; the girl was found, they were very 
glad. They said, "You have become our sister.^ So they remained. The girl 
told them, "I am chased by a dog."* They said, "Where is he?" She said, "He 
is in the ground below the house." They looked into the ground and found 
the dog. They shot him with a gun. The dog died, and they threw him into the 
bush. 

And seven years passed, then the girl said: "I want to go and see die bones 
of the dog." The boys (i. e. the men in whose house she lived) said , "Stay, do 
not go!*' The girl said, "I will go!" And they (all) went; the girl searched, and 
she was hurt at her foot by a bone; the girl died. The boys wept Then the 
girl was taken by them and put into the river; she was carried away by the 
river and came to her native country. There fishermen found her; they pulled 
her out of the water and told the king (what had happened). The king brought 
an old woman, she washed the girl with water; and the bone was found (in the 
body of the dead girl) by the woman. She pulled it (the bone) out, and then 
the giri rose up, she sneezed (became alive again). The king was told, "The 
girl has sneezed." The king came, he asked the girl, "Where do you come 
from?" The girl said, "I come from the house which is in the river." The king 
asked, "What brought you there?" She answered, "I was given away to a dog 
by my father; but the dog chased me, so I went into the house in the river." 
And the king wept. She was his daughter! Her mother too came, and she 
wept Then cows were brought, they were sacrificed. They went home. — 
That is all, it is finished. 
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85. Anyimo and the lion. 

Nan Mn^ A^dmq e dieh, H 6m^ Alaosi, H idyi; nuufe gffi boggn. Dfi (ioh) 
gin gtr, djfige gpt gtr. Kd nil e UAq, hdnk e yigi ^aj^ ha nu bfni, ha bia yi Aal 
ffu, ha ryieh, ha hjfi w^. Ka A4imQ k6fi 6m^ kine: fl^ hifik lu^go, eh(nil Ka 
ikan fffii Qie yi liti, kd nU chiiM m^dit. Ka nu naehQ kine: yi k^! Ka 0^ ki byff^ 
ka i/kal ffii ko: Aitimq, UoQk mi^I Kine: u ^/^ kd eUne^ ka yi d4jtkl Ka gg, k^d^. 
Ka omia AMmQ e dignQ li twar ki wfr. Ka ikU ffd (nu) k^^ g^ ehafi ki AiUm(t, 
Ka lial ^ ko: AfiimQ, a k^ onQ pit Kyu: k^ ni kwai ki r^du Ka g^ k^ gt 
ehaf2' Ka {tm nuiduQn ySt, ka nu ko: a kpi dnQ pi f Kfyu: kffi fki kwai ki doh 
Ka g^ k^ g^ ekdfQ, k^ k^ malaulau, kins: a kffi anq gn f Ai^imQ ko: kpi pU 
hichi ydn. Kyu: buhl puifanQ afypk yanf 

Ka g§i witi (^"^ti) ^^^ ^(b ^Q, ffMir; ka nu rpiQ, e rpui k^ l4mf ka A^mq 
ko ne: tunQ ** kwai ifaf^ buHkifS^ ya yfgfi wijil Ka tugQ biuj^, ka k^ wiy tugQ. 
Ka e ko: tun kwai ^of^ kine: ffwb^ mdL Ka tug(t ^twoffl moL Ka nu hpm^ e rinq, 
ka Ai^imQ yiti yi in, e tSk. Ka nu ndnif ka e ko: AtkimQ e kfjfl kffk t Ka ygmn 
nwdehi in; ka U^ mdl, kd gh fi^ nud; e ko: p6el yifa fgu tin? « ko: yi nigh 
nighJ i^on pii ko: d^ p'fi (<ttri) ? Kd nu gidjt kifiA; ka tug(t ka M bin( a kama 
fi^* Ka AiiimQ ko kine: tun kwai ^aj^ yi kufiti Dqk kajil Ka iugft M dqgi 
kej^ ka nu lii g^di h^ 

Ka ^k Uf^ yi ikon pii, ka e ko: i^hoi ki Mmia, yana AitimQ, a ehimi yi nu 
tn. Ka yati pU i fifi^> a k^ pack. Kd gi kb: ilan miig ^ chwitjt» kine: yana 
ehdml nit ^. Kd ga ko: 4 ^ ehdgh tddltt. Ka ikiil donQ, w^r, ka g§i bpnq, gg, kwai 
H ^k, ka gs, tefe yi lioti pU; kine: ikewi ki lUnUi, yana ehdm yi nii jtnl Ka g^ 
bia pack, ka Akw(^ kSfe kine: lian m^ e kobi kine: yana AilimQ, d chdm yi nu 
pi^ d§^ pfr ki Akimq. Ka leti tiif ka tprq bpm. An/UrnQ, kama j^ yi r^4i> Ka IM 
Uf^ in^kdh ko: MwA ki liinUa, yana chdm yi nu pil Ka tjrQ tpiQ gi rtii^; ka 
ySt nit i yiififlif i gidit: leAfa ii|fi^ ^ ka kU, ka nu rinQ wQk; ka M. kU, ka nu 
P^i/i4i^f kd i j^. Ka lidn pii ko: tun kwai ^ofi, buti, ya bia w^kl Ka i &ti^ ka 
bia wqJc. Ka wiya i kdni ^k, d/ttk dnw^rif rnqk ekw^p ki pi tugq; kd ehiJc kil ki 
gin eham kiph ka ^k chw^p ki j(a tugq. Ka AtkimQ Ifife yiph ka e i md^; ka 
tjofe yi mQgo, kd i ehAmQ. Wpa ehui/ie, mplQ H dmiru Ka kHpaeh; ka ikw^m ka 
^k kSl pyav'^nioin, wiy^ ehu^^ mgdQ. 

There wm a giA^ her nmme wm AtHmq; she wm pretty; she lived with her 
brother AkwQt, and her father; her mother was no longer alive. They had 
many cows and many sheep. The lion heard of her, and the Hon tamed himself 
into a man ; he came to this boy (AkwQt). He was received as their guest When 
he came into the house, AMma was asked by her brother, "Give me water 
to wash his hands.'' So the lion saw the girl ; she pleased him very much. After 
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some time he took leave, saying, ''I am going.*' They gave him dura, and the 
boy told his sister, "Accompany my friend a little way, when you have come 
to that place there, then return.*' So they went The brother of AMmQ re- 
mained at home, he was sweeping the cow-dung. The boy (viz. the /ton) went 
away with AaiimQ. WhOe they were walking, the lion asked, '^AiiimQ, what 
place is this?" She answered, "It is a place for herding the calves of the people 
of AkwQt** They went on and came into a great forest. Again the lion asked, 
"What place is this?** She answered, "A place for herding catde.** They went 
on walking and came to a very distant place. The lion asked, "What place is 
this?** She said, "I do not know thb place ; dear me, why are you always ask- 
ing me?** They came to a deleib-palm, a very tall one. The lion ran away, he 
ran into the grass. Then Aiiim(t said, "Thou palm of the grandfinther of men, 
lie down, that I may climb upon thu.** The palm lay down, she climbed on it, 
and then said, "Palm of the grandfiitther of men, rise up!** The deleib-palm 
rose up. When the lion came running, he found that AMmq, was no more there. 
He was perplexed and said, "Were has Akima gone?** But her smell came 
into his nose, he looked up and saw her up in the tree. He said, "P6e! you 
wiU surely die in a moment!*' Again he said, "I will kill you at once!** The 
girl asked, "Well, how?** The lion scratched the ground (round the deleib-palm), 
and the palm was beginning to fSall down. Then the girl cried, "Palm of the 
grandfinther of men, do not fall! return to thy place!** And the palm returned 
to its place. The lion began scratching again. 

And the girl saw cows, and she cried, "My brother and my father, I am 
AMmQ, the lion is going to eat me!** The men heard it, they went home saying, 
"There u a girl ciying, 'A lion is going to eat me.^** But the people said, 
"Nonsense, you are telling stories.** Then the old men were sent for, they came 
herding their cattle (they drove their catde near the place where the cry 
sounded) ; they were seen by the ^, and she cried again, "My father and my 
brother, I am going to be eaten by the lion!** They went home and told Ak-^ 
wQt, "There is a girl crying, 1 am AMmq, the lion is going to eat me.^ Her 
voice was like tfiat of AitimQ."* So an armed body was gathered, and they 
went AiiimQ was almost dying with thirst When she saw the people, she 
cried, "My father and my brother, the lion is going to eat me!** The people 
came running; they found the lion scratching the ground; he did not see the 
people; he was stabbed; he ran away, but he was stabbed again, fell down and 
died. The girl said, "Palm of the grandfinther of men, lie down, tfiat I may get 
out** The tree lay down, and she came out And her fiitther brought four cows, 
they all were to be speared under the deleib-palm (as a sacrifice). And milk, 
food and water were brought, and the cows were speared under the deleib^ 
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palm. Thej gave Aniimq water to drink, they gave her milk too to drink; then 
thej gave her food to eat Her fiitther and brother were very glad. She was 
brought home. She was married for forty cows, >' so her &ther was much pleased. 

86. An Adventure in the Forest 

E jal pk ye hej^i yey j^m, hi gw^ H fibi, ha af^p aryau kd pi pm, ka Iwql 
ha go, pifii. Ka lysch e bino, ha ^twof^ yey ^p, hd git httik{ chwdh^ ka ^two^ ri^ 
Qm ahyilQy ha gq h^tii ehwdh^; ha ikwgle li^ aryau ha g^ dang hi fa Iteql, ha UoqI 
dwQgq fM, ha ilkw^l ii|n gni i ywitnit H yey Iwql, hine: hir^ hir, hir^ hir. Kajal i 
U^, ha b/ech tt^ in^ha e bdfigftf ha e rgno, ha M para hwqm yaf^ ha Mfy^ yi 
hteitf hiehi ^n, a bw^th hi mffi dugn^ ha ii| hiU h^le hufdf, ha long Mfy^ yi l^h 

Ka wajia pack maduQn^ ha ^achg mdduSn, mdyi^ hd git ytdi (yw6di); ha e ho: 
todn$, (oft ya Jit Kyfie : yi bia h^ t Kine: I, yd hi fy^K (^ yon kifi miti! Ka 
(ofeji m^. Ka U^ yi gvoohy gwoh mdiiidi; ha e ho: ma! Kine: wot bin d riw^lf 
Ka gwoh U^i yi^ ha gwoh i nUrit; ha e ho: bf^h! Kine: fUrdl Sine: n giehi 
ydUf yiib yin fa hdehi ydnl Ka daj^ duQn e ho: bihl wHdiL, yi bia hpi t Kine: h^t, 
nA, yi ehygti '^ lyich, lygeh maduQn; fuhiper himaniigih. Ka ^aehq ho: bdil yi 
bia h^ a b^di yi per hi wuol Ka e hoi wug niji ydn;faf hipu^ aOn^ da y^f 
Ka eho: is hifl 

Ka e k^, Ka gs, rti^m^ par; ha par e r^, ha e r^njt^ ^ /ffl yi huojq, ehwgle 
en ena nam; ha i hwhni^ hi yey hUbjit' Ka ijro bgno, ha mdh; ha kilpaeh, ha 
fy&ot ^/^ H yey w^Ht, hd h g. 

A certain man went into a forest to gather Nabag-firuits. He filled two bags 
and one gourd. (While he was gathering the fimit) an elephant came, he lifted 
up one bag and put it into his mouth, then he lifted up the other bag and put 
it also into his mouth; at last the contents of the gourd as well. But two seeds 
were left in the gourd; they kept rattling, hqr hgr hgr hgr. When the man 
heard this, he looked up and saw the elephant. He was frightened and ran away, 
he jumped upon a tree. The thorns of die tree pricked him, but he did not heed 
it on account of his great fear. He got right into the thorns, his cloth was torn 
by the thorns. Suddenly he came near a great house. There he met a big old 
woman; he addressed her, "My mother, giro me water!** She asked, "Where 
do you come from?** He replied, "No, do not ask me, give me water first!** 
So she gave him water first. Then he was seen by a dog, a dog with young 
ones. (He saw the young dogs, but not the old one, the modier). He asked the 
woman, "Are they all your children?*' Then he saw the old dog, he was growling. 
He exclaimed, "Oh dear! shall I run away?** The dog replied, "tf you beat 
me, I shaU bite you.** After that the big woman asked^ "Why, my son, where 
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do 70Q come from?'' He answered, ''Be silent, I am chased by an elephant, a 
big elephant. This pot is quite as large as his testicles.'' ** The woman replied, 
"Well, 70a do come just from the same place where my father has come from." 
The man said, "I know your father; is he not the one who has a neck on his 
necklace?" 1' The woman said, "Now, go on!" 

He went away and met with a hippopotamus. The hippo was running (to- 
wards him), so he too ran, he came to a place with white sand, thinking it was 
a river. He tried to swim in the sand. Then people came, they seized him and 
brought him home. But in the night his heart beat so yiolently (from excite- 
ment), that he died. 

87. The Boy and the Hyena. 

Nql mthn gs. H Awin gi vsHit; hi wqu i f/i^. Ka ikdl Ahfil^ e ko: buhl e ko: 
mcieh n ytti hta f Ka 6win e ko: hijAl Ka lial ffti ko: yafa yifi (ydfi) mdeht 
Kin^: u yin^f gi^ lUil iikyil^. Kine: yi fa d^n H butejamf Kine: bih! n elAfiii 
ydfi yi 6po$f^! Kine: i, yifa chdm yi opjoQji. Kine: yi bidit. Ka lial ffii ko: d^ yi 
re fa kgf^ bi yaf ki maeh t Kd i kb: u ehimi y&n yi dpvQ^. Ka kwof gni U^H. Ka 
e ko: d^wd btitil E ko: |, u ehimi ydn yi 6pv$j^; ka ikd pii ko: gr^ butt kifM; 
ya buta H ibu^mi. Ka e ko: d^ u tiyiffti yi dpvQf^ ki ya chdmi in! Ka e ko: £r& 
&t, buti mdl H kwitmdy n kwdik ydn yi d^uoQf^ ka y{ wA yi in. Ka lial gni ko: dl 
yi gwik ^i1 Yh kitd^. Kine: d^ yi fd kif( mdlt Kine: wiy ydj^f Kine: du^. Ka 
ysia mal. Ka ikal ffti d ^k, kd ibiidi kifei/i. 

Ka dpoQfi e b§nQ b^ne bgne bpie; ka opogji e chAfjt ki fa ya{. Ndl d ^k e ninfti 
ka fit nwdeh yi opcQj^, i nin^. Ndl d mdl ninafM chi^, d^ bolcQ bqkQ; kd i dimft 
mdl yi u^r^5 dimi kwQm 6poQ^ ka dpoQff, mdki in Myitif ^^ ^ ^' ^^^ V^ ^ 
lAp kine: yu (yiu) mdki ydnl Ka dtwQf^ i ywimit; ka ofwQj^ lii kuo^ ka ii| dyabq. 
Ka oiwQj^ e r^Q l^ni, ka k^ kseh malaulaUf ka QpcQji e Q ki yey warn; i^ol gni 
bidd k{ kwltmis ka M ko : bdi^ yd kd kSbp kine: yiu mdki ydnl £ kdbi kft^. 

Duki mwnl ka owpi 4^ooja mat, ka U^ mat, lial pii tSkI Ka e ywQno, kyie: 
dtod chdm yi opvQfi I Ka e 4^bdits kd i chd0 yej oftcgj^ opvQj^ eh^ gtr^ ka e k^ 
ks9k malaulau, ka i/ial ffii ySti in, ^ kdbi kS^tt* Dt b^dQ kwQm ofwQj^ ds, mtjfi yijfi 
op^QJh ^t^(^ 0. H y^ wQr^. Ka 6win i kb kine: 4^6il Kine: i wH ydnl Yd ko 
kdp, ya ko: yi u mdgdl Kine: wu kdbi H. amint gik owgn. KwQp dw^n fa lini 
in, ka mdki yi 6win ki ehy^ni; ehygn^ l^k ki ret yii Ojftr^ ka yjjfi opoQj^ iiSl ki yi 
dwin. Ka tin mdl. Ka e 4^iO^ ka g^ b^riQ ki owcn, kine: i/ial, w^ti yit QtwQnl 
KwqJ owfffi fa link in; ka fij ko : bit, ya ko kdbi: yi u magd. Ka g^ wof^ pach, 
ka tfTQ bin^ l^ni, ka t^ nifi btni, ka Iwiti g^t ki ret yx{ opogj^; ka ytf opooft 

14^ 
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A boy went trayelling with his ancle. When the siin went down, the one 
said, '^Whj, where shaU we find fire (for the night) ?«« The nephew said, "I do 
not know.*" The first said, "Shall I not go to look for fire?"* "What shall I do 
in the meantime?^ was the reply of the other one. His undo said, "You stay 
here with our goods.^ "No/ said the nephew, "I would be eaten by the hyena." 
He replied, "No, you will not be eaten by the hyena. ** But he said, "I refuse 
to stay here.** Then his uncle asked, "Why will you not go to fetch fire?" But 
he replied again, "No, I would be eaten by the hyena." So they left this matter. 
His undo asked, "Shall we not lie down now?" He replied, "No, I would bo 
eaten by the hyena." His undo said, "Well, you lie down below, and I will lie 
upon you." He replied, "But suppose you are rolled down in the night firom 
upon me by the hyena? Then I shall be eaten by her." His uncle said, "Well, 
then you lie upon me, so I shall be taken by the hyena, and you will be spared 
by her." The boy said, "Ah! what are you going to do?" Then he was silent 
Again his uncle asked, "Will you not go up?" He said, "On a tree?" The unde 
replied, "Tes, on a tree." So he climbed on a tree, and the brave boy (the 
uncle) lay down on the ground. 

In the night came all the hyenas; they walked below that tree. The brave 
boy slept. A hyena came and sniffled at him« but he was asleep (and so she 
left him undisturbed). But the boy on the tree was awake, he was looking 
down staringly, he was awfully afiraid, and at once he fell down, and fell on the 
back of the hyena. He caught the hyena by her ears and said, "Ha! did I not 
say I would catch you?" The hyena cried, and she dunged, she dunged very 
much. She ran away with the boy to a very distant place. There the hyena 
died during that night'i The boy was still on her back, and he still continued 
saying, "Did I not say I would catch you?" He said these words continually. 

The next morning his unde arose. He looked up, the boy was not there! 
He began to cry, saying, "My nephew has been eaten by the hyena." He arose 
and followed the way of the hyena. The dung of the hyena was on the whole 
way. He went to a very distant place. There he found the boy, he was still 
talking (the same words). He was still on the back of the hyena, holding fiut 
her ears. But the hyena had died in the night. His unde said, "Rise up!" But 
he said, "No. leave me alone! I did say, 1 would catch you (the hyena).^" He 
asked, "To whom did you say so ?" He did not listen to tfie words of his uncle. 
Then his uncle caught his hands ; the hands were tight around the ears of the 
hyena, so that the uncle had to cut off the ears of the hyena. Then he lifted 
him up, he arose, and they came. The uncle said, "Boy, throw away the ears 
of the hyena!" But he did not listen to his uncle's talk, he only kept repeating, 
"Well, I did say I would catch you." When they came near their home, all 
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the people came ; thej all laughed. Thej loosened his fingers from about the 
ears of the hyena and threw the ears away. 

88. Nyajak. 

Day ^* fnHcn yq^ da §af^, ha e liwulQ, ha bul gteh hi pack mdliwi, d^ i^rQ, ywotQ 
bull fan ffiifafan nu. Ka ifaf^ a ehff fiteql; t^rQ ho: i, yi re kobif yi j^/ E ho: 
is y<t hi^. Ddf^ ffti b^ia jwqL Ka e h^ hi iffrQ. Ka h(^ i tnlthitf ha gs. n^ng, gil 
nil. flu biia ^ofi; ka hi war owgne i fiinh» da^ a ehff i/kwitl e nt^b ^i^ ^> &^^ 
tiu. Ka nu ehama y§fa voqt, ha i/ian pd ho: yin am^ dt Ka nu ho: JshjiJcl Ka 
ifaff. fif^ ho: il e ho: yi nfl^' npigf Kine: ya nfift nffiQ. Kine: yi da h^hf Kine: 
dwil Kine: yi fa niki hi oAwqkf^^ Kine: hwi! Ka oAwqJc niki yi liu, ha ^lyi 
nu, ha wehe Najak, ha hwdi/i\ yi Najah. Ka nu ho : Nhjiihl Kine: i1 Kine: ha yi 
ch&m yaul Ka eho: awi! Ka yi nffi yau! Kine: awdl Ka nu h§§Q, ha hdld bifi^, 
ha e duQgo, ehama yapa w^. Ka Najah ho: yin am^n dt Ka e ho: Nhjiih, yi 
nuti fiinof Kine: nil Kine: yi da h^hf Kine: awfil Ka e ho: yi fa nehe wa\t 
Ka € ho: aw^. Ka wai nih, ha fSUe in, ha uiehi Najah; ha nu ho: ehdm yAI Kine: 
awdl Kayingniya! Kine: awi! KanudqgQ, ha e duQgo, yifawqt, ha Najah 
ho: yin amin df Kine: ISfajah, yi nuti ningt Kitie: awQl E ho: yi dwata nQ? 
Rei da h^shf Kine: awgl Nu ho: nehe yin he dyii>f Najah ho: i, yahu nShk dygl; 
ya da ro;^. Kine: d^ hdn hi dnlt f Kine: i, kani hi dgnQ. Ka rgna gat hi donq, ha 
^i hepe hipt, ha pi ii| rara pM, ha ehwe ^i dgna yej^ hi liwql reek; ha g^ iki 
m4ti yi nu, ha fi j chiha tgrnQ, ha pi iii rara peA. Ka lii fiha feh b\ m^ hi ekwSf 
hi fiufQl reck* 

Ka Najah wo gin Uihk ifh ha g^ ^o|j mal^ hine: dn^f Najah ho: nu fa hama 
wi chhml Ka e ho: ehdmun hi rinq anani Nu naje Najah fa ch^ b^nQ. Ka wo 
gSfi k6fi in hine: rgnunl Ka wQman e rinit» rgna fofe gin. Ka Najah e dqnQ. Ka 
nu kor^ e bu^** ha e b^no, hd i ehw^t^ hine: Najah! E httda- Kine: Najahl e 
kudQ. Ka nu ho: adif Najah a nini. Ka bia wQt, ha e ho: Najahl E kudg. Ka 
maeh ibdj(, ha wQman ySte in ga t^h. E ho: bihl Natyau Najahl Wate gffi a hili 
in! Ka Najah ho: a, fafe yan fft? Ka fara hwQm Najah, ha Najah e wankQ. Kine: 
liatyau Najah, e h^ hsj/i f Ka ISajak ho: fa^e yan ffif Ka nu Hi fara kwgm^ ha 
fa mdhi in, Najah M watiQ. Ka nu horfi bu^. Ka Ncqak e h^^Q, e hiehi yi nu. 

Ka wgne wif^ paeh, ha nu ffii binq, ha yigi ya{ madQch, madugn, fft olam : 

chutie gfft mgdo, hi gn. Ka Najah hg: wu k\i M hsS^ tfl y<^h y<^V ff^i f^ ^^^ Kine: 
i, Najah e chahafyff. Najah ho: 6, ya rum ki kwgp.^^ Ka fiwgle ufofofiQ Hi h^ 
^y y^h ha nu e farq hi wofaf^ft' Najah ho: d, kwqfa a lin^ win chi, ha je wife gfi 
miim, ha e hf^. Najah h^ yi nu, ha yige ifafi madugn yu yu yu. Da e hwQfng hi 
kcmq; ha nu ho: ^na nate nga yd in? E ho: nan hwaehejil Ka 0fe kifi; ha e 
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ma^Qs Jm ^ dahgh^ ^^ ^ ^gh» ^ ^ ^^1 y^JQ.^ Ka nu ksfa gat bi dwatq (dtoffq) fi 
mffi (ale liati ffii. Ka kHA yi Najak, ha gs, r^nQ, ka g^ wof^faeh. 

Ka nu binq, ka e ko: buhl iia$i ^ ga k^ gs, k^ f Ko: faie ikUyau Najak a 
kel gffi f Ka e b^ nu bia pack ISajak^ ka e t/igi tidn madoeK bi w^JQ, ki omia 
Najak. Ka nu ko: omia Najak dg^nf Kine: chw^ll Ka omia Najak ehw^U ka ga 
tDUJQ. Ka Najak e b^no, e ko: buhl e ko: omia^ yi re raeh kinauf Kiehi y\n gna 
nuf Ka lial ^ ko: kit, yi raeh kifyat. Ka Najak ko: rnqgi^ ya rum ke kwqf. 
Ka Najak e kudq. Ka lial ffti i n^^> ka wan gtl yi nu. 

ChofL ka nu k^ far^ ka ^ki om^n ywode in^ i yw^t^Q. Najak ko : yi ref Ko: 
wan a g9L Ka Najak ko: yd ehd de kobit kine: mff% ffii {ani) fanfi nui d^ anan 
yi kobi adi f E kudQ. Ka Najak e k^^ ka yigi ^fi duan, ka e bin, i chd0 k^ 
fay nu; ka wi^ (wu^a) fach^ ka e ko: wel a ^ khl inl Kine: kiUjwqkl Ka e 
bgno, ka e ko: b^h: oiiimia, yi nuti lidQ kffif Ka nu ko: yin amgnf Ka e ko: ya 
fafe Mmiau, a kSU yomQ hake dugnl Ka e ko: i, unja chaka wHq, ka nu yw^nQ, 
chtiti^ mftdq. Ka g^ wQJQ^ gs, H Najak; hiehk nu; e ko, chQg(t n^ him^. Ka Najak 
U^ malf ka wan ompi ttf^ in ki mal, ka Najak e ko: hernial Kins: i1 Kine: an^ 
A yOf^ fi^ H wQtf Nu ko kine: faj^ wan omia Najakl Najak e ko: d yiti s, yi 
kffi t E ko: ku dwai dn, ka ria yiga ikan a ^achQ, Ka nu ko: a gqla wdn^. Najak 
e ko: ina kil in^ka d^ffr^afa kj^ wQjk f Ka kife wQJk; nuko: dfiku guAri ag<ik t 
Kine: i, fa gwttr, u kdr yi wi. Ka Nikan efiehQ ko: d^ kwQn u fdli dglin t Nu 
kine: a wSl in I Kine: d, dgeh. 

Ka nu ko: himia, ya k^ gat bi dw^ pL Ka Najak e ko: ki^l Ka nu e ko: 
ki kitf kor wan omia Najak, kifa q gwdri hghkl wei i 0d wi ki gin cham. Ka 
Najak e dong, ki t^gt, ka nu k^ gat, ka Najak wan omffi kwdtki in; ka rei gt 
agak, ka e f^rg, ka dggg fofe gin. Ka omgn yiii in, ka wan omffi ki{e, ka om^n 
e dgtig. 

Ka nu bgni ki gatf ka wane yode gg t^k, ka §af^ gni yit s, t^k. Ka nu ywQHQ, 
kine: bihl yena fiatyau Najak! E ko: Najak, hora buf kiy^; yafa dgk kgfe! 
Chof^ ka Najak wei yi nu. Ka Najak e dgn g§i ki 6min. Nu e chogg, fa chM 
dwgn, 

A woman was with child, and she bore a child (which was named Nyajak). 
One day the drum was beaten in a yiUage far away. The people went to dance 
to the dram, this village (where the dram was being beaten) was the village 
of a lion. And the child which had just been bom (too wanted to go to dance). 
The people asked her (the child, a girl), "How, why are you saying, you also 
want to go? You are still so small!" She said, "Never mind, I will go." This 
child was e^jwgk. It went with the people. When they arrived there, it began 
to rain, so they went into ("slept in") the house of the lion. This lion was a 
man.^^ During the night the other girls (who had come with Nyajak) slept, but 
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the child which had just been bom, was awake; she knew that the man was a 
lion. The lion wanted to open the hut (where the girls slept), but this child 
(Nyajak) asked (from within), "Who is there V"" The lion replied, "Nyajak!"' 
The child answered, "Eh?"" The lion went on, "Are you still awake ?"< Nyajak 
said, "I am not yet asleep.** The Uon questioned, "Are you hungry?** "Tes, I 
am.** The lion went on, "Would you not Uke to have a ram killed?** Nyajak 
answered, "Yes I would.** So the lion killed a ram; he cooked it and gave it 
Nyajak; Nyajak took it. Then the lion said, "Nyajak!** She replied, "Eh?** "Do 
eat!** enjoined the lion. She answered, "AU right!** The lion added, "And then 
sleep!** Nyajak replied, "All right!** The lion went away and waited some time. 
Then he returned, trying to open the house. But Nyajak again asked, "Who 
are you?** The lion replied, "Nyajak, are you still awake?** Nyajak said, "Tes, 
I am.** The lion asked, "Are you hungry?** Nyajak replied, "Tes, I am.** 
"Would you not Uke to have an ox killed?** asked the lion. Nyajak said, "Tes, 
I would.** So an ox was killed and was cooked by him and given to Nyajak. 
The lion said, "Do but eat!** Nyajak replied, "All right!** The lion turned 
away. After some time he came back and tried to open the hut. Nyajak asked, 
"Who are you?** The lion said, "Nyajak, are you still awake?** Nyajak said, 
"Tes, lam.** The lion inquired, "What do you want? Are you hungry?** Nyajak 
replied, "Tes, I am.** The lion said, "Have a goat killed !** Nyajak replied, "No, 
I won't have a goat killed, I am thirsty.** The lion asked, "In what shall I bring 
water?** Nyajak said, "Why, bring it in a basket!** The lion ran to the river- 
bank with a basket, he dipped it into the water, but the water streamed down 
on the ground, only leeches and small fish remained in the basket. He tiurust 
them out and dipped the basket again, but the water flowed out on the ground, 
and the lion sat down a second time to pick out the leeches and the small 
fish. 

In the meantime Nyajak awakened the other girls, and they arose asking, 
"What is the matter?** Nyajak said, "Is not the lion going to eat us?** Then she 
said to tiiem, "Eat tiiis meat (the sheep and ox which the lion had killed for 
Nyajak) !** Nyajak knew the lion would not come back quickly. When they 
had eaten, Nyajak said to the girls, "Run away!** They ran away home to their 
country. Nyajak alone remained. At last the lion was tired (of dipping water 
with a basket), and he came calling, "Nyajak, are you asleep?** He came into 
the hut saying, "Nyajak!** She remained silent The lion lifted a fire, and he 
found that the giris had gone. He said, "This cursed Nyajak has led her 
comrades away.** Nyajak replied, "Why, am I not here?** The lion sprang at 
Nyajak, but she disappeared. The lion cried, "This cursed Nyajak, where has 
she gone?** Nyajak replied, "Am I not here?** The lion sprang again at her. 
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bat did not catcb ber, Njajak bad diuppetred. At kit tbe lion wae tired, ftnd 
NjaJAk went ftwaj; bnt tlie lion did not know it 

The giria arriTed borne. And tbe Uon came to Ibem; be had tuioed him- 
flelf into a beautiful big tree, an olam (a Bjcomore fig) ; tbe giris liked him Totj 
macb.>' But Nyajak said, "Do not go noder that trael Thii tree is a lion!" 
Thej reph'ed, "Why, Nyajak begins to lie!" Nyajak said, "All right, I shaQ 
say no more." The giris elimbedoo ^e tree; laddenly die lion seiied tbem 
and fled awaj with tbem. Then Mjajak s«d, "WeU, what did I say just 
DOW ("mj talk has been heard by 70U ezactlj")?" The people were much 
perplexed ; they^ went away. But Nyajak went to the Uod, she turned into a 
rery, very old man, she went limping od a crotch. When the lion saw ber, he 
Bud, "What kind of man is Ais old person ?" Nyajak replied, "A man begging 
for water." And be gave her water; then she went back. But presently she came 
back agun, she bad turned into a rat The lion had just gone to tbe river'-side 
to fetch water in order to 000k tbe giria whom he had caught Nyajak drove 
the chQdren away and broo^t tbem home. 

When the lion came back, he asked, "Why, where have tbe litde children 
gone? Is it not this cursed Nyajak who has taken tbem away?" And tiie lion 
came into die village of Nyajak, be bad turned into a veiy fine giri, he came 
to converse with the brother of Nyajak. The lion asked, "Where is the brother 
of Nyajak? Call him!" The brother of Nyajak was called, and they conversed 
together. But when Nyajak came, she exclaimed, "Oh dear, brother, how can 
you do such a wicked thing? Do yon not know this is a lion ?" The boy said, 
"Go away, you are a great liar ("you are bad with lying")." Nyajak replied, 
"It is your own affitir, I shall say no more." And Nyajak remuned silent. But 
while the boy slept, his eye was taken out by die lion. 

That is all, and die lion went home to his village. But the next morning 

Nyajak found her brother weeping. She asked, "Why?" The boy answered, 

"My eye has been taken out!" Nyajak sud, "Did I not tell you this man is a 

lion? what do yon say now?" He was silent. Nyijak went away, she turned 

herself into an old woman, she went walking. When she arrived at the home 

of the lion, she cried, "Here is a traveller at the gate I" The lion replied. 

"Welcome !" She came in and exchumed, "Oh, my brother, are yon stiUbere?" 

The lion replied, "Who are you?" Nyajak sud, "Am I not your sister who 

had been carried away by the wind a long time ago?" The lion sud, "Ah, my! 

I had almost forgotten!" The lion wept, he was veiy glad. And they talked 

r. The lion did not know that it was Nyajak, he believed ber to be his 

^d Nyajak looked up and saw tbe eye of her brodier. She said, "My 

!" The lion replied, "Eh?" She asked, "What is it makes anch a bad 



smell in die house?'' The lion answered, ''It is the eye of the brother of Nya- 
jak.** Njajak asked. "Where did jou find that?** He answered, ''I brought it, 
I had turned myself into a giri, and so I took out his eye.'' Nyajak said, "As 
you have brouj^t it, will you not take it down (and show it to me)?** The lion 
took it down, saying "But mind, lest it be taken by the crow!'' Nyajak said, 
"No, it will not be taken, we shall watch it." Then Nyajak asked, "But where 
is flour for cooking?" The lion answered, "It is just being pounded." Nyajak 
said, "Ah, that is good." 

After some time the lion said, "Sister, I am going to the river-side to fetch 
water." Nyajak said, "Go!" The Uon said, "Take heed, watch the eye of the 
brother of Nyajak, lest it be taken by the crow; we will cook it togedier with 
our meal." So Nyajak was left in die house, while the lion went to die river. 
But in the meantime Nyajak took die eye of her brodier and then turned her- 
self into a crow; she flew up and returned into her native countiy. She found 
her brother, put his eye into its place, and so her brother was cured. 

When die lion came back firom the river, he found that the eye had gone, 
and he saw that the woman was also gone. He began crying, "Alas, you cursed 
Nyajak!" Then he said, "My heart is tired with diis Nyajak, I shall never 
return to her." That is aU. And Nyajak was left alone by the lion, she lived 
with her brodier. The lion remained in his place, he never returned anymore. 

89. Ajang. 

JDachQ nqlcQ toddi ehwhld Ajan. Bach H dritk^ rok g%r, dg, tfa htn chuiie g^n 
rack Hen; fa Mfurg, hytl ii| chdkd hwdl. Maye y^tffU ^ to: ^l Cni gw^ki ydn 
kifilif Ka e keffo, i chdf^ ki lUil gni, ik^Hg^s k^dj^ kundd gaL K^ gni Idwii 
chdr^ kipachf ka ge iida ki t^ne nitm. Ka miy^ yw^, e ko: bihl Ya l^ba X^' 
ki wddi t A fidi yejal ^^ bune lUin, min U go, wiki int 

Kajal tnlkQ e bfnit, kd i kb: 4^^, yi ri ywitnf Kine: yejaf^t yi widi, toada 
9i| kwalajdmi ^r^; d^yan ya kil ^ u dSiitm gn tviki in. Kajal eniko: u wtki 
ydn, uj%^ yanlKa ^dchit kiidi. E ko: yi ki l^lk, uftfj^ ydn, u lit 0ti kijdml 
U fwdni ydn ki gioi^L E ko: kffi far dwai, e ko: ii| bi, ka yi ehtvQti kine: wiy nam! 
E ko: ya u bi wltk. E ko: ujam, jdmi wd/dk, gt yit wikh yin. Ka e ko: dich ydul 
Kajal ffu kifd ndm, gi Iwitth ki i/ka fia2 ^i, ka k^fa nam. Ka gt r^^. 

C%dj(b ka 0f^ eni k^fa pack; ka ikafat dwai, ka 0^ ffii € bgno, kd i ehw^t^: 
wiy naml Kajal cni yei, ka e bgfiQ, ge ki lia lial (tf^; lidl ini chwS ehArlt; niaye 
chtifi^ m^. Ka ge mafa ki maye, ka mayt kgfa paeh; kajal ^i digd nhm. 

De 4^ ^ iaehu chuiie mffiQ ki lia lial j^ Ka lial (cf^ i ^ttnit, fnaye ii| 0ii ki 
jam ki chAAf ka i/ial eni e didq ki dgch ki gwQJk jal eni; gwQk jal ffn l^ni a kwditi 
i^dl^ni. 
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Ka lial ini 0pi yi Ad 01 jdl ^i, v gt ^p^ ff^- Ka ge kSph H lial pu. Ka 
0j} pit e ko: wdfa/ar7 E ko: i, wdfa/^rlKine: de anan, yi y (yu) yjji idi ? 
KiM : i, kiicfii yin I Ka rial pii mjg tnAm^ H yi yg, mpi kiH wgk. 

Jill ffii kei bl wilii. Dt ^it gir ki yt, wqU bm gir Id ye, dy^ g\r ici ys, jam 
bin H yi- Ka e ko: de ya knjfa kjjdi t Dajf gni ko : kwaA to^ jil ^i, ka yi k^ yi 
U yite H yo- E ko: u bitti, yi kd nik, u t^vii, ka yl bi wit bidii. Ka tialffti e kf^ 
ka mays ywodi, ka fytck yi ma^t k^ie : yi re bin f Kine : yi bi, ckwia rack Hjol 
§ni yd rQm ki gwik. Kd i gUii ki J^b^ ka tm rfi bia ye, ka tgrQ bia (bie) bi neau 
kiji ki yeifigi ^ yln y^ e m^t^. Ka Qrs tbdii kine Ajan ya/ill kun a chine. Ka 
jal eni e b&g, ka e yagQ obirii, ka e k^Ji, ka wiki Aal ^lU, e hiche yi ^ajf ffu. 
Ka Aal ffti e ko: mdyi! Kinet |/ Kine: /dn dn ku kill Kafun em to^ Hyi 
men- Ka Aal eni ^^^oifs ehimd k^ took, ka reyi ge e yigi ^oj^ ka r^nd ban hal 
£nt. £a Aal eni e yiga ehbr, kd ifirji; kajal ^i e yigs chbr, kafsra bang. Ka 
$S i^^ gi rint- Ka reyi gen Ai mdki, ka ge fli/3^ ki Aal pti. Ka tial ffu y^ 
dgik, ka jal eni yik dgik, ka ge kgi^ kt gitn, ka tial fint dimd nam, ka ^p ent 
tent 1 minfiA yi Aa gil gin, kajal eni dimd kteiim i^n; ka ytye t^^ yi tiin, ka 
jal eni i 0, ka rep ki mack, Ka Aal eni k^ bi daai maye kijdmi, ka Aa guljal 
eni yigi chigi, ka barU jal fnt yigi m^gi kijam 62n. 

A womvi had a bod whose name was Ajang; he was very wicked and 
did many evil thingB. All people were diseatisfied wi^ him. Whenever thejr 
planted dnra and it began to ripen, he tued to Bteal it His mother was tired 
widi him, Bhe said, "What shall I do witili diis hoy?" She went away with her 
SOD and came with him to some river. The place was very &r away from their 
home. They sat down on tibe river-bank, (he mother began to cry, saying, "Alas, 
what shall I say oooceming my boy? My heart is tired with him. Why, if only 
a crocodile would come, I would give him the boyl" 

Then a man came, he asked, "Woman, why are yon crying ?" She answered, 
"Hy heart is weary with my sod; he has a habit of stealing other peoples' 
property; so I have brought him here (thinking), perhaps there mi^t be 
a crocodile to whom I could give my son." The man replied, "Qive him to 
me, I will educate him." The woman renuuned silent. The man said, "Do not 
be afraid, he will be educated by me, I will give him goods, I shaU teach him 
to work, and each month you may come to the river and call me, 'Fadier of 
the river!' Then I shall come out and give you the goods belonging to your 
son." The woman replied, "All right !" So the mian went into the river with the 
boy. They waded into the water, went towards die middle, and dived there. 

That is all, and the woman went home. When one month had passed, she 
came and called, "Father of the river!" The man at once replied to her caQ 
and he came out with the boy. The boy was very fat; so the mother was 



well pleased. They greeted the mother, and then she went home, and the man 
with the boj retomed to the river. 

The mother was very much pleased with her son ; by and by he grew up, 
and each time (when she went to the river) the mother used to receive some 
goods; the boy was vexy diligent in learning the crafits of the man ; he mastered 
all the crafts of the man. 

But the wife of this man (of the father of the river) tried to persuade the 
boy to run away with her. She asked him, *'Shall we not run away?*' Again 
she asked, "What would you do here any longer?** The boy replied, "Why, 
I do not know.** He was much perplexed, not knowing a way which might lead 
them out — The man had gone on a journey. But he had plenty of cows, many 
goats, and all kinds of goods. — Now the boy asked, "But how shall I get 
out?** The woman replied, "Take the club of the man and go, and you will 
find the way. If he comes, kill him, so that he dies; then come back, and we 
will live together.** The boy went; he found his mother and was asked by her, 
"Why do you come?** He answered, "I am very much dissatisfied with diat 
man, I have stopped working with him.** 

The boy built a village, in which he lived; and the people used to come to him 
to buy water firom him, because the water he had was sweet. But the people 
told the man (the father of the river), "Ajang is in the bush yonder.** So the 
man came, he turned himself into a pot which he filled with water. The mother 
of Ajang gave him the pot, she did not know the pot was a man. But the boy 
warned his mother, "Mother!** She asked, "£h?** He said, "Do not take this 
pot!** So eveiy one left the pot alone. The boy arose to go out. Then the pot 
turned into a man and ran after the boy; the boy now turned into a vulture 
and flew away; the man also turned into a vulture and followed him flying. 
So they were flying in die air; the man seised the boy and fell on him. Then 
the boy turned into a crow, but the man also became a crow, always pursuing 
him; at last the boy fell into the river (in which the man's wife was still living, 
waiting for die return of the boy). The wife put her husband's spear into the 
ground, her husband fell on die spear, his belly was pierced by the spear so 
that he died; and he was put into the fire ("was seised by fire**). Then the boy 
went to bring some of the goods to his mother; and the wife of the man became 
his wife, the slaves and all the property of die man became his. 

90. The Snake. 

Kaje m^kQ i v^l^t totlQ M^iift^ ka ga k^^ ka gt t^ite^ ka g^ watiii yd, ka g^ 
(qnat/unwel, kagtfjj^afeh, kagiko: bih! upeti ^hedit Ka poQle bgnQt nwel. 
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ka jal ah/ilo p^ra mal, kine: twill anani Jal ahy^l ho: d, fafe pogls ^ ^J Kine: 
fafe (wqI duiint Ka jal ffii i rini, ka pqna godi yaf; ka tWQl t piphit, kine: jal 
aky§l a kgfa kpi f Kine: kuchi ydn. Kine: d^ yi ri djn f Kine: jal e eha e kobn 

kine: yina pifQl, d^yakb: d^yi ba rii, due ko: yi ba pogll Kine: e, ka gn kttfi, 
ka e f^. Ka p€Ql e k^^ kajal e bsmt ^ Upi lipbs ka kfija k»ti^ pM, ka nyffiapeii. 
Ka fwQl e bgnq, ka e ys^ jal ffii i^ky ka pogl e kg^ ka fwQl keli tin. Ka fwql 
pQra mal, ka jal ffii rffia peti, ka pifQl e ysbq^ yapa jal ffd, ka e bgnQ, ka duQga 
pih; ka gud^ cliQte pe^, ka e Q. 

Kajal ini bia wqk, ka k^a pack. Ka e ko: fwQl a nigd* Jal acha a kiji! Ka 
je ko: if ^^ nSki yinl Kine: k^ k6pi yh kopq, kine: pifql a bia eha, d^ e rffi wa^ 
Ka e ko: che gon a r^I Ka ya ko: pifQl duQn! A lifU^ a nigi ^ttfi, a kiffd, a ytdd 
^^ d ^. A ku^iid kijA, a bfn (wqI, a klla ki ton, a fjitoi. A hobije: k^ le^ wa. 
A k^je, a yidi, i 0. A l^bije kine: i, dgch, dwai tog|/ A kQ,l ti^ a limi, a 
chwbp gin, a gvdin chAwi, a k^l kipaeh. A ywok ^fa^a dwai cM nwil, a ligi w4l^ 

Some people travelled to J/giig. As thej were wmlkmg and bad reached a certain 
place, thej lost their way. Thej tamed aside at the trace of a snake. At last 
diey sat down, saying, "Why, what shall we do in this conntiy?'' Then a snake 
came, a nwel; one of the men at once jumped up, crying, "There's a snake !^ 
The other one said, "Oh no, it is not a snake, it is a king!** ffis friend said, 
"Is it not a big snake ?** This man ran away, he hid himself behind a tree. The 
snake said to the one who remained, "Where has the other man gone?** He ans- 
wered, "I do not know.'' Again she asked, "But why do yon remain?'' He 
answered, "That man said you were a snake, but I said you were a king; he 
said again you were a snake." The snake only replied, "Eh?" then she bit 
him, and he died. 

When the snake had gone away, the other man came crawling cautiously; 
he had dug a hole at his place ; he made it deep in the earth. The snake came 
and searched, but the man was not there. While she was going away, she was 
stabbed by the man; she jumped up, the man ran into his hole. The snake was 
searching, she searched for the man. At last she came down, in falling her 
belly was thrown yiolently on die earth, and she died! 

Then the man came out and went home. He told the people, "I have killed 
a snake! The man who accompanied me, was bitten by her!" The people 
replied, "Ah, you have killed that man." He answered, "Did I not tell him, 
'there is a snake coming, let us runl?^ But he said, 'No, it is a king!^ I said, 
'No, it is a great snake !^ The snake came, she killed the man, I ran away, and 
when I came back, I found the man dead. After that I dug a hole in the place 
where I was, and when the snake came, she was stabbed by me with the spear, 
and she died." The people said, "Let us go and see it!" The people went and 
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found (him i. e. die man, or, the snake? probably the latter) dead. They said, 
"Why, all right, bring oxen!*' And oxen were brought, they prayed, then the 
oxen were speared. They picked the bones of the man up, and brought them 
home. The women wept (mourned). They brought the bones of the snake too, 
they became a charm. 

9 1 , The Crocodile Hunter. 

iVafi mikQi rack ki makeje; ka ot/init dwai; ka ot/inQ bgnQ, ka e kan(t gwok^ ka 
gwok mUkfeik ki bute nam. Ka gwok e ywQnQ ywqn, ka i^an e linOs ka e cAiu, ka 
e b&i e fino, eham i «AaiHb ki i r^^. Jal &%% e hudu ki yey lums ka i/uin p^ra mal, 
ka Uelyijal pit, ka lianf^ra nam. Kaje bin, ka mdki yi tgrQ^ ka til yi ^rg, 
ehama vHi^ ^ (d^) wok. Ka ehiki kiUi, ka fpl $hote yi liaiiy ka e k^^ ^n. 

Ka jal ffii e d^n^, chuilk^ rack. Ka liaii e £^, ka jal gni e k^^, ^ keau ki y^. 
Ka tr|{a pack friglcQ, ka e neau ki gin cham, ka digi yi ygi, kd i ehd0, ka lian 
yot (yut) e toi/^ fofe gin ; lian b^da ^^. Ka jal bia to^k, ka k^^a pack, ka k^^a 
gol lian. Ka e bldq ki ^ kal, kd i chwitUt kine: u^l a ^ kiil gn! Ka chtoql kine: 
M kali Ka e blnq, ka flka feh^ ka fofe ki gin eham, kd i ehdm^f ka (ofe ki mQgQ 
gtr, ka e ms^ ka e butQ. Ka R^ mal, ka leAn Uti in ki mal; ka leii akyllQ Hfe 
^n ki mal. Cho^ ka ikd ffd e fichu kine: ikan^ ka e yeu Kine: jal ggl un e k^ f^ 
kfflil Kine a kg^de paehl Kine: ehwQll Ka e dwai. Kine: ya ehwQl yi mff%f Kine: 
yi ehwql yi Will Ka e blnq, ka gi mdf^. Ka e ko: 6myA, yi bia kffit E ko: ya 
k^lafofe mdliuliu; e ko: ya bi b^ yafa leikQ. E ko: ya klla ^n, lian marach ki 
cham kije; e ko: ya ehaka yaf, kQ:fan gn a te^ leiiQ ki mal, ki mff% akyilQ. E 
ko: di ahwQla, ^an a Q; d^ yi kobi adit fa wiki yant Ka jal pit ko: fkan ffu 
blda 0^. E ko : fafe yan gn, ff%a klle yin t E ko: tQn fa lefe yin ki wan bfUal Ki 
men aky^l a wan ywof/d inl Kajal sni e buQgo, e ^H yi kwip. E ko: yi u d^k 
bi neke lian kltif E ko: i, ya fa dok. Ka g^ kwaii^ wgk, ka g^ tveki. E ko: Aa 
fiaii ma0j^, e ko, kffi if nigi, e ko: gqli u tyiki ydn. Ka jal ffu ko: i, y<^f^ d!^ 
ki neke han. Ka lian e ko: ara, kij^! CKofi, ka i/kal e ki^. Di i b^kit, e chigo, fa 
eh^a neke iktn. 

A crocodile was very bad in catching people (caught veiy many people). 
And a crocodile hunter was sent for. The crocodile hunter came; he took a 
dog and tied it to the ground on the side of the river. The dog began howling 
at once; the crocodile heard it and came to the surface. It came running, and 
when it was near enough, it dived again. The hunter was lying amidst the 
grass. When the crocodile jumped up (to catch the dog), it was stabbed by the 
man ; the crocodile jumped back into the river. But people came, and the 
crocodile was caught by diem and pulled out. When they were near the river 
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bank, they stabbed it a second time; but dien the rope was broken by the 
crocodile, and it swam away. 

The man was left on the river-bank; he was vexed. When the crocodile had 
gone away, the man also went; he rowed a boat and came to a village, and 
brought food, then he returned to his boat, and went on rowing. And he found 
out the crocodile had gone home to its own country. This crocodile was a 
mui. And the man left his boat and went into a certain village. He went into 
the enclosure of the crocodile (but without knowing diat it was the crocodile's). 
He remained outside the fence and called out, ''A traveller is at the gate!" 
From inside some one called, "Come in!** He came and sat down. Food was 
given to him, and he ate, much beer was given to him, and he drank. Then he 
lay down. When he looked up, he saw a harpoon above (sticking in the roof 
of the hut) ; and he saw still another harpoon above. The man asked, "Oirl!'' 
She answered, and he went on, "Where has the mui of your home gone?*^ 
(Only die girl was at home). She replied, "He has gone into the village.'' He 
said, "Call him.'' So she sent for him. The man asked, "By whom am I called?" 
He was answered, "By a traveller." He came, and they saluted each other. The 
man asked, "Brother, where do you come from?" The crocodile hunter ans- 
wered, "I come from a very distant countiy, I have come to search a harpoon, 
I stabbed a crocodile, a crocodile which was famous for having eaten many 
people. When I was searching, I saw a harpoon in this place, above there; and 
I saw another one too. But I thought, die crocodile was dead (and now I find 
here my two harpoons with which I stabbed the crocodile) ! What do you say 
of that? Will you not give them to me?" The man said, "This crocodile was a 
man! Is it not I who was stabbed by you? Do you not see the spear-wound 
in my side, and the other one in my arm-pit here?" When the man heard that, 
he was afraid; he did not know what to say. The other asked him, "Will 
you ever again go to hunt crocodiles?" He said, "No, I shall not do it again." 
Then the man took the harpoons down and gave diem to him. But he said, 
"If you kill even a small crocodile child, I shall finish up your whole fiftmily !" 
But the crocodile hunter said, "No, I shall not kill crocodiles any more." Then 
the crocodile said, "Well, go!" That is all, the man went away. But he was 
afraid, he kept to his word, he never killed crocodiles again. 



I "thej seised two days" : they passed two days, two days passed. 
' "they found women only them" : they found only women. 
' if (yon) go home. 

* if yon do not tell; in conditional negatire sentences h\i generally is used. 

* Taking the stranger's question for an insult. 

* "and the mouth of one calabash, and he opened it". 
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' n^ has low tone ; here a high tone if added to it representing the 4 "he*', which is dropped, 
but its tone is preserved. 

* "he is man where ?^ of which place Is this man? ktn originally means place. 

* "he was not known to his father, bnt he, his father was known to him.** 
^ Probably the wife of the lion. 

** This is to show that not a single person (lion), not even the cripples, the blind and the deaf, 

remained at home. 

" Thej were left because thej could not dance, and so did not fall into the pit. 

^ Who these slaves are, and why the cattle witiiont horns were killed, is not clear. 

^ The leopard sUn is the rojal robe. 

^ This story yiyidlj recalls that of Genesis chapter 37, and 42—46. 

** from tugq* 

'^ Snch was the dowry in "the good old ttme." 

** instead of ehyete yi. 

** of course he ought to have said, "his testicles are as big as this pot,** and, "who has a necklace 

on his neck." Apparently from excitement and concision the man misplaces his words. 

11 From exhaustion. 

^ from dach(^. 

^ will you not have killed a ram? 

** and the lion, his breast was tired. 

'* I have finished with talking, that is : I shall say no more, (since you will not hear) ! 

^ Was a man who was able to change himself into a lion, and into a tree; see below. 

'^ The olam is a tree with a broad, beautiftd shady crown. 
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xiii. ANECDOTES. 

92. The Travellers. 

Jqk ahfifQ i wilQ, ka gi mdki yi k^ch. Mago, nut hi yi g^, mffi ye da a^p^ i 
fdUf ka jal akysl chyp^ tik, bgda gdrd, jal aky^ M chAm ki rei mok^. Ka gQ M 
fyiJQ, kine: 6w&, yifa fofe ki rei mQkit Kine: i, ya kf^ 0^*^ Kajal ffii e kud^. 
Ka hi wet bgdQ ki k^h. Ka lij ckjJkaflehQ, fyH^ kine: jdl i^oih yifa ^tfi^ ^^ ^ 
ko: Ki rei mqka wala ki rei mqld: Kine: i, ke rei m^ki, Kine: ya ku {o|e. Ka ii| 
ch^fyiehd kine: dwA, yifa ^ffil Kine: ki rei mqka toala ki rei m^kif Kine: i, 
ki rei rnqka, Ko : fofe yan ki tid^md^n^^ ka fofe ki rei rnqk^. Kuche ^ gon a 
mojh^. E kqmQ Q; kd i chAm^, ka e yanQ, ka e ^bao^ ka fi( wijit$ ka dkiJka fylcho, 
kine: yi fa fofje yi mQgn f Kine: rei rnqka wala rei rngki t Kine rei m^ka, Ka 0te 
ki rii rnqk^ ka e ehdmQ. 

Ka ^ki ko; wi kif^l Kine: hwi! Jal gni i ehwi; ehama ihoal a^gb^s ka afgbfi 
yoffi in, fnQg^ dgn e n^k. Kine: I, mok a cham yi mffil Nal ffii ko: men an lij 
cJiimi yin ki chant. Kine: is ^r^ rnqka nuti wei yint Kine: i, kff/i de 0u ki yi 
k§chs mQn ^ifa re dgn kifetif yi re cham adit Kd i kitdtt. 

Choii, ka kgiifofe gin^ ka wifa pach^ ka tyffi gof^ yiti in, e ikwQl ki lia-tofld^ 
ka lial aky^l lia^^Ql yiti gon i^wqIq ki lio-iiar^. Tyffi ^i chuAe gen mgdo, ki rei e 
gen ygka (yQga) mQf^ kine: ikh'tcd^ ^ dgnq cha mglcQ^ ki lian liari ke wei iUgme 
rii gin, kifa wa fitS|. 

A doni ikal (ej^ ka ge tiwQm, ka gt bedq ki gil gin, ka gul gin i yigi ky^L A 
choh 

Two men were trayelling together. On their way they became hungry, but 
they had food with them ; each had a bag full of food. But one man was stingy, 
he was a niggard. But the other man used to eat of his food. And he asked 
his companion, saying, "Brother, shall I not give you of your food ?^ He replied, 
"No, don't give me!'' His friend was silent; he left his friend hungering. But 
the next day he asked him again, "Man, brodier, shall I not give you?** He 
replied, "Of my food or of yours?" The friend answered, "Why, of yours." 
He replied, "Don't give me!" Again he asked, "Shall I not give you?" He 
asked, "Of my own or of yours?" He answered, "Well, of mine." Then he said, 
"Give me a litde!" And he gave him of his (of the stingy one's). But the stingy 
one did not know that it was of his own. He was almost dying of hunger, so 
he ate. When he had had enough, he rose and began to talk. The next day his 
friend asked him once more, "Shall I not give you some food?" He replied, | 

"Of mine or of yours?" The friend said, "Of mine." But he again gave him of 



^ ''I will not be given** ; ''maj I not be given**. 
* "a small child**, that is: a little bit. 
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his (the stingy one's), and he ate. The next morning he said, "Let us go!^ His 
friend replied, "All right '^ He had recovered his strength; he wanted to feel his 
bag. When he found that there was but a little left in his bag, he asked, "Why, 
who has eaten my food?*' His friend said, "Tou yourself have eaten of it 
every day.** He replied, "How, did you not leave untouched my food?** The 
friend said, "If you had died of hunger, for what reason should that food have 
been left? what should you have done with it?*' Tho man was silent. 

That is all, and they went into their country. When they arrived yja their 
village, they found that both their wives had bom children, one a girl and one 
a boy. So they were both very glad, and they became friends. The stingy one 
said to his friend, "Friend, some day when my son has grown up, then let him 
many your daughter, because we are friends.^ 

The girl grew up, and they married, and they lived in both their homes (in- 
habited the homes of both their parents), and their homes became one. It is 
finished. 

93. A Goat-story. 

Dy^ a hil^ H Tlfiii^ il:| Aeh^te^wok, ha kifa Akuruwdr^ ka dy^l i liyh$ ka lii 
tinafin, ka ii| nin^ ka iki iitoblit» Ka fyH (fysl M ^^^ ^1 k^ fUn, ka liiiitrg^ 
ka lii ^o^t ka ni kgfa /An, ka fii titoglQ. D^ki ka ii| 4^co4q H fiwQl^ ki ban^ ka 
iki ksfa fan, ka hi liu^Uts ka tii nffiQ, ka lii 4'^o^ ki iHwuli ke ban^ ka gtti Ttnft 
Achgte-gtook, iHwnl^ gtr. 

A goat was brought from TunQ Aehf^e-^wok, it was brought to Ak^ruvxir; 
there the goat ran away and turned to a certain village, there it stayed (for some 
time) and brought forth young ones. The next day the goat went away, it went 
to another village and brought forth young ones again. After that it arose, 
went to some village and brought forth young ones. The next day it arose, 
with all its young ones behind it; it went to another village, there it brought 
forth young ones ; it stayed there for some time and then arose widi its young 
ones behind it At last it arrived again at TUno, Achf^te-gwok, with plenty of 
young ones. 

94. The Glutton. 

FeA da kich^ kick maduQn. D^jal akj/iln ye b^ hy^l, d^ 9i| chama bup- Ka hy^l 
e d^nQ, ka by^l e chlgo, ka doke k^h gen ki bygl, ka hi eham ki abtook, H nQr, H 
titm. Ka by^l chlgq, ka lia gQl^ kofi kine : (a^i gin eham madugn I Ka yi ligcA ki 
by^l, ka yi b^k H abwoky ka yi hQeh ki nj2r, ka yi ky^t ki omQtf ka yi hffi ki him, 
ka yi tg^ ki mana mdfii ! Ka g^ j^um, ka gik ffu k^l, ko : chip hima kal Ka fhlit 
fiki in, ka e ehdmt; ka hi chiki ehimii k^h, ka hi ehdkd kffi. Kd i yaho, ka e ko: 

WESTBBMAllir, Th« SUUmk P«opl«. 15 
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cliami € kdbii klt^. Yejt M/i cham, ho: yi jg tin! Yej^ b€ak. Ka falo, kwdAi in, e 
ho: Sfytff^ yi M ehama bup, d^ kara bui Hyt, is chAml Yej^ boAe cham; ka yeji 
chwipi in, ka e Q. 

There was a famine, a great famine. One man had no more dora, he used 
to eat mud. When the (new) dnra had grown up and it ripened, and the time 
had come for the people to rub dura-ears in dieir hands, and dliey ate die new 
dura, and maize, and beans, and sesame, and the dura was quite ripe, then this 
man said to his wife, "Prepare a great meal, boil dura, and cook maize, and 
boil beans, and roast green dura, and roast sesame, and prepare vegetables 
too.'' When all these things were ready, the woman brought them. He 
said to her, "Put them before me!*' Then he sharpened his knife and began 
to eat He ate, now from this, now from some other dish. When he was fiUed, 
he said, "Eat!'' — He said this to himseE — But his belly refused to eat any 
more, it said, "Tou will die at once!'' His belly refused. Then he took the 
knife and said, "Formerly you (belly) used to eat mud, and I was tired widi 
you, why, eat!" But his belly refused to eat He took his knife and stabbed his 
belly, and he died. 

95. Baohet. 

Ye 1 jal mdr^ye da toot bdn^ MM Baehet; wffi chw/k^ ntidq. Ka Baehet gtiS 
ki/ar^ kd i l^ wik, ^ ajtigh. Kd 1^ chiiM gin yigi mdrdeh ki Baehet; ka 
gt lii bii bt giii. Ka Baehet M chw$l, ka e b^nq, i tyit^ ki kit Ka ii| fyit ehi yi 
ril kine: init a tyMt Kine: wuot Kine: ya bi^bi gyir ki kid. Kd ril i kb: wqi 
bdn&, wiji niti uAlit ki gyffr ki gbUi f Ka rii cAtiii^ yiga mdrdeh ki ^r^, kine: ^eu 
ehaga/yif. Ka lial gni wA digi/iri^ ka kgtaftr^. 

Kd t^r^ Mfiti in, kdjdmi ttrjt M kdpi in. Ka ^r^ Mbt^bi giti. Ka M chwql, 
kine: kifl Baehet, J4 bi iyh wiy kypi, ka ki bi i ehdfi tyili. Ka Baehet bin, e 
ehatjn ki wiy kyffi, ^kit fhch i cASn^, kd yiffd fv$k ki wiy h/iA, ka ty^ ikyil^t toey^ 
wiy kyffi, kd ty^l iJeyilli ygna fiti, ka e b^ i chA^, Ka rii e ko: d gin etii^ 6 gwik 
ki yin Hniiuf Ki i hb: faffi yin a kdp kine: yd ki chU^ ki wiy h/ffi, kine: yd ki 
cha(i kifih f A wSyd ty^lA dkyil ki wiy kyt9i, a weya ty§la aky^l kifai. Ka r^ i 
iS^, kd h kb: yi bSf^ y^/« niki ydn; k^ dqkfaril 

Ka Baehet dqgQ, Ka dogi yi kwipi, ka tyin ini bi^ bi giti yi ny^. Ka r^ e ko: 
Baehet u nikh ydn de chan tint Kine k^un! Kd gi ki^. Kine: kdni mgna ki ton 
gy&iQl urn b^^l Ka mgn M kdnb (l^n^), Ka Baehet dwdi, Baehet fa k6pi yi r^. 
Kd i binit, ^ bu tgn gyinq, md kili gn. Ka rii i kb: nan ku liioQl ki ton gyinQ, 
nigh ni^ght Dwofi mal! Ka ^j» hi ^wQid mdl, ka ton gysno lit uM fM. Ttrjt 
l^ni d ^bti mal, ka Baehet i d^ln^. Ka rij^ e ko: Baehet, yi re fa ^tiK>|? E kudit. 
Kine: Baehet, yirefa 4'^0 ^^ Baehet ^wofa mal, ka ton gy&iQ hbgltn, men d^n 

' Ye "he** has here rather the sense of "there was**. 
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iifiA. Ka Baehet chjfini tini, kd i yw^, Hne: i, i, §/ Ka rij^ tfkchfi Hne! etn^» 
Bachetf sn a gwihkyi l^ndul Baehet kine: gy^ lii titvfil^ gi ktti gin^ g^ b^n 
dfwij^f fa fit iikw$ll Kd i hb: ard (iri), yd fa dpo^tjif Ka rii e ^yi njfiritt e ko: 
yi Wjf, Agf, dokfaril 

There was a man. a king, he had a slave whose name was Baehet. He liked 
him much. He built a village for Baehet at a separate place, where Baehet 
became chie£ But the people of die village were dissatisfied with Baehet, and 
they came to the king to complain. Baehet was called by the king, and he came 
carrying thorns (such as are used in house-building). The king asked him, ''What 
are you carrying there ?^ He answered, "My lord, I come to make a fence (for 
you)'^ The king replied, ''Ah, my slave, you still think of building me a fence?*' 
And the king became angry with the people and said, "Ton lie!'' He let 
Baehet return, and he went to his village. 

And (again) the people were beaten by dieir chief Baehet, and their property 
was taken by him. So they went again to complain of him. The king gave order 
to call him, saying, "Tell Baehet, he must not come on horseback, and he must 
not come on foot either.'' And Baehet came riding on horseback, but when he 
approached the village, he alighted firom the horse; he left one foot on the 
horse, and one foot was on the earth. So he approached walking. The king 
asked, "What is that? why are you doing dms?** He answered, "Did not you 
give order, I must not come on horseback, nor on foot either? Therefore I 
left one foot on the horse, and am walking with the odier.'' The king lauj^ed 
saying, "Tou are a clever one! you shall not be killed, go, return to your 
village." 

Baehet returned, but he went on in the same manner (troubling his people). 
The people came again complaining to the king. The king replied, "Baehet 
shall be killed this very day!" Then he said, "Go! every one of you bring a 
hen-egg, and then come back." So every one brought an egg. But this order 
of the king had not been told Baehet, and so he came without an egg. When 
they were all assembled, the king said, "Every one who does not lay an egg, 
shall surely die ! Rise up !" So evexy one rose up, leaving his egg on the ground. 
All the people rose up, only Baehet remained seated. The king asked, "Baehet, 
why do you not rise up?" He was silent Again he asked, "Baehet, wbj do 
you not rise?" Then Baehet arose, but diere was no egg under him. Baehet 
stretched out his hands crying, "O oh!" The king asked, "What is it, 
Baehet, that you are doing thus?" Baehet replied, "Do you think all these could 
have laid an egg by themselves, if there had not been a cock? Well, I am die 
cock!" The king iJmost died with laughing; he said, "Tou are a clever one, 
go, return to your village!" > 

* As the name of the hero shows, this stoiy if of Arabic origin. 
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96. The Ooimtry Where Death is Not 

Jal mikQ may^ nut. Da fnaya ko, chama l&cQ j^ chama dwata fwo^e bu jg. 
Woda ko:fwdffe bun jg e yffi kunt Kine: i, hQlyan^ nuti Dof^a^i bayU. 

Ka ga ^ifitt fo^ 0u laulaulaUf ftooffe yey bu j^. Ka M tana pack miko, ha M 
kwaehnpij ha ga ii| jgj^, ha ikil gni p^h^ kine: Q nut H/^f Kine: i, yi k^la 
kp^9 ff^<^ fySJ^S. ^f Ka e ko: maya bokQ j^; maya dwata fojfe h^ g. K^: |, k^^un! 
Ka ga i^i k^^ ka ga M iond/an kite, ka gi ikifiehit, Kine: 4, yina note fi^, pia 
fytsf^ Qf is k^sfun; jg nut. Ka kgfafi^ mdlduliu, ka eflfilm kine: fofe wun b^ 
adit yeja da Qt Kine: i, jefd iki 0u. Ka maya ehuiia mtno, e ko: dqeh^ toodiij yd 
kil yi yin fof^ fa M jgw yejc 

Wji^ tnikQ fni^ ka maya ki^ ggl a:ni, Ka e ko: mdyi dndn, wei bida H yin; 
yd kaiifofe win, ya u maki run ga ddik, fana kiti u bind ba Ht^ wun ki maytu 

Maya chwia madQ. 

Ka lial ani e d^igj^, d^igi^ fb^ gin. Ka e biadQ/ofe gin. 

Ka ifdfi ani wija kagu; kd i kbb^: mffjf wddii, wijd kag^. Ka lial ani ^ufO^Qs ka 
e dwatu je. Kaje banQs kajef&apM, ka iktl ani ko: wii, chwili ydn kifa maye 
mSjIa anan. Wu gwachq ki nyaii, m^k u yZde u>dda, da ko: wija I^Q» ^a rinQ u 
rffi; da fana fa kine: u nil* Ka ^aj^ ini ywitn, kine: i^jwoJc bdgjtn, wija fa kagq,! 
TiTQ ko: is m&ks reja rinQl Ka mdk, ka kil, ka tdyifM, ka nil, ka rino p^i. Ka 
(ff*Q chamQ ki rinQ. Duki ka nyoA gwdch, ka nyo!^ kdn yi ma^ wdda^ 

Ka w^ida bgnq, ka faka feii, ka fSfe gin cham, kd i ehAm^. Ka e pishit Hne : 
maya aggn ffi f Ka m^^ ko : mi^, maya mdki yijwqjk, wi gwdjlt ny^, da nyffi 
ak; da ndl kifa rinQ u toA; da wgn, jg boggn kifbl^ win, §af^ kff/i a mdk yijwQJk 
M. ehaka ndld. Nal ani ko kine: bih! ya neau maya!t eko: yi l^d^; ko: ya u k^ 
yhul Nal ani ko: yi git^. N^al ani ko: i, ya fa gtti. Ka iOTQ, bgno, kama cham ki 
lial ani; ka Iwgk hi yi tTifl^. Ka ga kaSfl kun malaulQu, hifa tf (i) chdm. Ka (grQ 
ufipi miim^ > hine: a kati kofif Ka m^^S. ^"^HigQi ka e ko: k^ yi u eham fyau nami 
mayi. Ka iHal ani bia fofe gin, ka e kobi ki pack kine: mdyd a chdm yi nh, 

Chofi, kd tirit e ko: mayi fa lia-^i itrj^k. Ti fa niU ki yey fSik binkf dd kun 
tik y 1 jg ? 

There was a man with his mother. The mother was much afindd of dying, diere* 
fore she wished to go into a country where there is no deadi. The son said, 
"Where is a country widiout death ?^ She answered, "Well, there is such a 
country, bring me there!*' The woman was very old. 

So they travelled into a very, very distant country, to (reach) the country 
where there is no death. They turned into a village and asked for water. 
When it was given them, the son asked, "Is there death in this country?'' The 
people answered, "Dear me, where do you come from that you ask such a 

* the people, (their) heads were perplexed. 
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question concerning death ?^ He answered, "My mother is afiraid of dying, so 
she wants a country where death is not.'' The people said, ''Why, go away!** 
They went and turned to another Tillage. There they asked again and received 
the answer, "Why, what kind of man are you that you ask about dying? Go 
away! There is death here.'' Then they went to a very distant country and 
asked, "How is your country, is there death in it?" The answer was, "No, 
people do not die here." The mother was very glad, she said, "Well done, my 
son, you have brought me to a country where there is no death." 

Her son had a firiend in that town, and to his home he brought his mother. 
He said, "Here is my mother, let her live with you. I shall go to our country, 
and after three years I shall return to see you and my mother." His modier 
was satisfied. 

So the boy returned to his native country and stayed there for some time. 

But his mother became sick; she got a head-ache; she said, "Friend of my 
son, I have a headache." On that die boy arose and called the people together. 
The people came and sat down. The boy said, "I have called you because oi 
the mother of my firiend, who is here. Now collect money, that we may give it 
to her son (when he returns). For she says her head is aching; and because 
of diat (because of her sickness) her meat (flesh) will spoil. For that reason," 
he said, "she must be killed (at once)." When the woman heard this, she began 
crying, "I am not sick! I have no head-ache!" But die people said, "Never 
mind, seise her, or her flesh will be spoiled." So she was caught, brought, thrown 
on the ground and killed; her flesh was divided among the people, and they 
ate it. The next day they collected money and brought it to the firiend of her 
son. 

And her son came back. He sat down, they gave him food, and he ate. He 
asked, "Where is my mother?" His firiend answered, "My firiend, our (your) 
mother was seized with sickness, so we collected money, — here is the money! 
— and killed her, lest her meat should be spoiled. For as for us, we do not 
die in our country, if a man is seized with sickness, we kill him." The boy 
replied, "Why, should I sell my mother? Never!" Then he said, "I will but 
go." His firiend said, "You are angry?" He replied, "No, I am not angry." In 
the meantime the people came and wanted to eat die boy too. His firiend there- 
fore went to him saying, "Go, or you also will be eaten like your mother." He 
accompanied him into a distant country. When the boy came home, he said 
to his people, "My mother has been eaten by a lion." 

That is all; and the people said, "Tour mother was a sinfiil woman. Is 
not death in all the world, and should there be a place where diere is no 
death?" 
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97. The King and the Peopla 

Jal tniJcQ bi rii; kdp t^r^: gir w^t! Kd vofii lif gir^ Id yi ko: gtr kiill Kd yh 
ko:furfw64iiIKdfw64i Mfiir, kd byil M cKtgh. Kd gi M k&ch. Kdikd kine: 
kif^i wi pirn (pim)l Kd ik( kb: mu>Qn rUrit! Ka ye led ne: fwbt byil! Ki yh kb: 
chwich 6k^ 1 Ka dtoai n$t Kd yk kb : chwdch 0g^ I Ki hi cKan kindh. 

Kd wdn itkyillt chhrnd dwata fwo^ ki mlHL Ki tiri^ i k^ffj^ bi, yd/ k( yii, min 
k§jfi mdl. Kd t^r^ kdmd dti^k pack: yi bdg^n, Ki ^j^ miy4 ySt, ka ^j^ gni i 
fichit: wH knj^u kun f Gi kd: /dfS rij^ yi ko^ ehamd dfodtdfu>6^ ki malt DiyQ 
bdghn. Ki ^j^ dii^ i kd: wdl wi fa ^kl yo nut H mdl nuMikane. T{nu iikigl 
maU ka kofi linii mdl ban^l pimi g&^ kd gi k^^ gtn fich. 

Kd gipyieh yi rij, kine: fw6^ d ydtf i^^ d ydt. Dt a kikf Kine: ni, a hek. 
D\iki ka ^rg k^^ bif^r, Ka ^j^ dd$n ki yot, kifySch: tod fir toitn kyMf Furu 
mil ydul Ka tirjt Mfit^h mal yau. A di^k gin^ a fkchi r^ i kb: d r&m kifur^f 
Kine: awi! K^ kdchii byil I Ki ndmi dhvoh. 

Ka rij, ye ko: fj^H ya ki (= k^) bl khni ki fta64i. Ki ^h i W^. Kine: 
fw64i ighn inf Wiji^t HyQ min ki^ w^n mdl. Wu cMkafyiU Wi rifh kobiin: 
fkv64^ b6g^ f 

A man was king; he said to his people, "Build a house!" And a house was 
built. And he said, "Make a fence !*" Then he said, "Hoe a field !*" A field was 
hoed, (dura was sown and) the dura ripened. They harrested die dura. Then 
he said, "Lay it on die drying-ground!" He said again, "Make a treshing- 
place!" After diat, "Thresh the dura!" He ordered, "Make a corn-basket!" So 
pegs were cut for fastening the corn-basket. He said, "Make a cover (for the 
basket) !" And so (he troubled his people) every day. 

One year he wanted to make a field up in the air. And the people went to 
look for a way which led up into the air. At last they turned back, there was 
no way. Then there was an old woman, she asked them, "Where are you 
going?" They answered, "Did not die king say he wanted a field up in the 
air? But there is no way!" The old woman said, "Dear me! how stupid you 
are ! There has been since early days a way up into the air. Lift up your dura- 
stick, and throw up seeds after it!" (They did so). When diey had done so, they 
went home. And diey were asked by the king, "Have you found a field?" They 
answered, "Yes, it has been found." He asked. "Is it planted?" They said, 
"Yes, it is planted." The next day they went to hoe. They found the old woman 
and asked her, "How shall we hoe the field?" She answered, "You just hoe 
up into the air!" So the people just hoed up into the air. When they returned, 
the king asked them, "Have you finished widi hoeing?" They answered, "Yes.*" 
Then he said, "60 and harvest the dura." And so on as on former days (so 
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he always found some new idea how to trouble the people). 

And the king said, "To-morrow I shall go to look at the field. *" The people 
were afiraid. He asked, "Where is the field?" They answered, "We could not 
find the way which leads up into the air.*' The king said, "You have been 
telling lies! Why did you not say, 'diere is no way?^*" 

98. Wealth cannot be imitated 

Wij&k mikQ chw^ld Ayomft, bgda jal ker, w^di chtoitld Awan; nufr^ in; ka 
^^t^ py^^ H, (^i py<iT abikyil; hat toQi^ mqkQ ka pyar dnwin; ka gs. kil, ka wade 
fi^i ka g^ kil; ka wQi pyau, ka waf^ ahy^l ehwQp, chiki chwupq, ka g^ ehldp bifh 
kd gi rAmit9 ka §QJk g$i/iy rngk k^l 6f iktoftm, ka pyar abidik. Kajal de liars, i 
ehwiii; kine: bufh g<^ 0f^9 <^ kole ydu g^ gir ndut Iqk i/tara if )((^, if M^ 
ikara k( kUn^ ka ye Hne: Hp(^fHl ^ liwQmi ki §qk girl Ko: ty yd bidj^. dwogun 
<& ' tounl 

Ka iial gni hysdo, kine: ^k ba dwqkl Kajal ini e yeyq^ ka k^ kiU ^k, ka 
kwaiia pyar dnw^, ka ^k bin dvDQk. Ka wq{ nik, ga pyar ddik, mok cham yi 
tlrQ. Ka fian ffii kd toSki, ka gs, bin ki gitn. Jal gni ko : liAri bd d$n; ka hwQm e 
fumQy a bine pbfi gin. 

A niyiyijane miko, ehami IwiQ^ chami pyauwe, chamg, nQye toQi Aygmq. Ki 
ijddit ki WQi fngn nik, ka wij^ mum yi nQke ^k. Ka wane yi dy§L Ka AygmQ 
ne fp* kine: hq Hq, chama noyq woda chgn! ya ba duqnl ya/afejal kerf Ds. a nan 
per wiifi WQnt Ya ba gifa kufi^ ko kimit tiindy hada ba bar! d^yi re jit ananf 
Kfr i&i nqy^ r6u; kdka ba duQfL Faffi dqk ocKdnif 

There was a rich Dinka-man whose name was Ayftrnq; his son's name 
was Awan. He loved his son and pierced the horns of sixteen of his cows and 
stuck tail-hairs into the holes.' Again he brought fourteen more oxen, and rams 
he brought, and he put hairs through the horns of these oxen too. One ox he 
speared, again he speared another one, and when he had finished spearing diem 
aU (those which he had set apart for being speared), he loosened die catde 
which were to be given as dowry; they were eighteen. When the man for whose 
daughter these cows were to be given, heard the cows mowing, he exclaimed, 
"Oh dear, what do all these cattle mean which are being driven to me? Why 
are they so many? K my daughter (should marry the son of this man, and 
after that she) should die, the name of my daughter would be heard all over 
the country,* and the people will say, 'why was she married for so many catde?* 
No, I don't consent; go home with your catde!** But the boy (Awan, who wanted 
to marry die girl) said, "No, the catde will not be returned.** So at last die man 
consented. He went among die catde and selected fourteen; the rest were sent 

Bemarks see on page 233. 
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back. Then the thirteen oxen were killed as a feast for ihe people. And ihe girl 
was given to him, they came widi her, her father said, ''My daughter shall not 
stay with me any longer (because the dowry has been paid).^ When the mairiage- 
festival was finished, they returned to dieir country. 

Now diis man was imitated by a certain chief, who wanted to do the same 
thing; he too wanted to pierce the horns of his catde, and wanted to imitate 
die son of AyomQi, But he lacked sufficient cows to kill, and he got into 
straits, because his cows were so few. He took goats instead of the cows, 
and when Aygmft saw that, he laughed, "Hq hg, he really wanted to imitate my 
son! I am great! Am I not a rich man? Is ihere any one so rich as to attain to 
us? My fame has spread everywhere, all people know my name; my arm is 
long! Why do you try such a thing, being short of cattle? Wealth can never 
be imitated; it is not a thing of one day. I have been raising my catde since 
a long time ago.^ 

99. Increase of Cattle. 

Jal mikQ bida jal ker, bida kway Jinitf todts, gir, kdk^ ba chikiy fij chcJca Hne 
maly ka e yo, ka e rUmdjago, ka toQt^ chwQlc, ka e ko: u tiitod, ya hi ktni pacJu 
TirS ydn, tgre ya kcU ^k, ka ya kwMe yejs» U 4Qk lii fitog^. 

A fQWCf a tpi kal ^k^ a ktcatie yejc ka ^k M ikw^Q, a chik pan gni, a pa ker, 
OdwoJQ. 

A certain man was very rich, he was a descendant of iheDinkas ; he had many 
sons. His time was not near (that is, he was very old) ; he was so old, that he 
was carried (he could not walk any longer). Because he was so old, he gave 
up his chieftainship, he called his sons and told them, "K I die, do not bury 
me in the village; cany me, carry me to the catde place and bury me in the 
midst of it, so the cow will bring fordi many calves.*' 

When he had died, he was carried to the catde fence and was buried in die 
midst of it, and the catde brought fordi many calves. This village always remained 
a rich viUage, it is OdwcJQ. 

100. The Haughty Prince. 

Kwakadwai bida jal ker, ka e k^t^ ka e ligrnQf e figmg tiaii r^. Ka ^k ibd^, ya 
pyar oMkyiL Ka ehiki lidmQ ki pyar abikyil. 

Ka ii| hqtQ, T^r, ka lum i&i {^m^» ka kot^ D6r. Kd 4itk h ydnjt. Ka ika rji e 
tailo, wlla yi^j ka gs, rysj^ ka al^ b^n, H chik, ki kwsn mau, ki rinn, Ka ha 
rif^ mlkq ky^dq: ya ba dwata gik akl Kifanql A bit OchZJ^^ kSr^ gir, ka e kwqnq. 
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Kfsfi mola kal mQl, ka liarqJQ ili nik, gQ tii chim. Ka e ko: teqte ^j^ neku daj^, 
kiria u ekbla I Ka w(lde i nik^s ka gq chol^. 

Ewaksdwai was a rich man. He started to many, and he married die daogh- 
ther of a king. He brought sixty cows as a dowry. He married a second wife 
for sixty cows. 

He used to drive his cattle to 1^ (a place of pasture), and when the 
grass was finished there, he drove them to Dqt (anodier pasture). 

One day some princes were travelling, and they came to him. He entertained 
them as his guests; dura and dried meat were brought, and milk, and bread 
baked in butter, and meat. But one of the princes r^sed, "I don't want diese 
things!** "Why not?** (asked the people). "Because he is a (mere) Shilluk (not 
one belonging to the royal family), and yet he is so rich!** He did not touch 
the food. 

This (rich) man, when he went to his catde place early (every) morning, he 
used to kill a calf and to eat it. And he said to his people, "Sons of men, kill 
a man! I myself will make amends for him!**^ And they killed a man, and he 
made amends. 

loi. The Hyena with the Bell. 

Ka jal mlko lia rij^, ehwQla Lwal Polkde, ka dysk^ cJAm yi dtwQfi. Ka burn 
kwifiif ka opvQji mdk yey bur. Ka Lwal bgnq, ka opffQ:^ kyidq^ ko: wet, ka nik. 
Ka wei, ka y^ ggn k^ malo, ka. opffit^ e k^^ ki mdlq y^. Chami fii maka Iqi, 
ka la% fi| rfft^y ka korg, bu^ yi kgch, ka e (5. 

There was a certain man, a prince, whose name was LuhU Polkoe; his goats 
were being eaten by the hyena. Therefore he dug a hole and caught the hyena 
in the hole. When Lwal came, the hyena begged him, "Leave me, do not kill 
me !** So he let her go, but he tied a bell to her neck, and the hyena went away 
widi the bell about her neck. But now whenever she wanted to catch game, the 
game (heard the bell ringing, and) ran away. At last the hyena became tired 
with hunger and died. 



•jfeA. 

> A sign thai these cows were to be resenred as dowry for bnjrlng his son a wife. 

' If the wife dies, the dowry paid for her has to be retomed by her femily ; in this particular case 

it would be difficult for the finther of the girl to giro bark so many cows, as some would die or 

perish in some oAer way in the meantime, and so the affair would turn out a shame to the finther 

and the girl. 

* to show his immense wealth ; it was a bagateUe for him to pay a slare. 
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XIV. REPORT ON A HUNTING MATCH, 

AND A JOURNEY. 

1 02. Elephant Hunting. 

Wdk^ H iMm hi toate chdl gin hU^k^ toQU buH>tk gin dry^ H Aha^ ki 
obtooii y^ id tod kij^ pofe Nuar, lUm gtr, ka wa kifd toQk, Aba^ ye dgnQ nam H 
obwoii yei; kd lyech ytodii uh^^ gin ddik; ka wq pika pM, ka ya 0fe ki toch, ka 
Akwqkwan (ofe yi todh ka Nan (offi toeh, ka toeh (twoeh) alnm mdJck UHm, ka toeh 
mwoJQ; ki lyech i rinitf kd toi dd^g^^ lyey bdgltn. JDuki ka wq dqgq; ka lyech 
ywoti win; ka wi ting, lyeeh ftdi win ; ka yiti w^n, i fnQdj^pi tn^i an lum boggn, 
Kd wd kg{a yi lyech, wate btoiii dd^k, wini > chil win ddik, kd wi l^^* ka AkwQ^ 
kwdn i pdn^, ka Aryan kd SpunQ, wi d^^ toin dnwin; ydn ki (Mm ki wgfe bwoii 
ryff,, kd w{t k^ yi lyech e ehiki ehiki, ka akim e kb: wd gichit lyech dkyil, ka wq 
g^hit, ka lyech i rSni, ka ydn rgna bitni, lyech win kdmd (a, ka yd k^jdo, ya rinq, 
ka g/dchi ydn ty^l ddik,^ wi k^ k^ri, wi k^ k^le |tm, ka lyech e chuni^ yd &i, yd 
f^y yd nin$ y^ ^^, ka ti^ ydn, kd yd Uf^ in, kd gijd ki mach. Lyech i ywin, 
ka lyech e bin, i riii^ ka ya chyete in, ka tysfd niki ydf^ i kichi ydn, fa rimb. 
Ka lyech i ch^ni, cha (== chama) yd gSchk in, ka i rgng, kd wi k^i ki in, ka yd 
mdk yi ri^, kd yd duQgq, lyech d kij^ ya duQgo, ya chafQ; r^mq gir, d^ yi kdchi 
ydn, kd yd kild yi yu lyech, yd wati 14 gin, Idh bog in 14 dqga, pi boggn, ka ya 
pika fa yaf^ lum gtr; ka yd bwigi, ka yd ^koo^, ka toeh g$ch yi cJ^m, ka toeh 
link ydn Iqu liu Idu, yd kgdQ, ya ring» ka toeh Ai gich gi gtr. Ka ya b^i, ka toeh 
gichi ydn, kd toeh lin yi gin. ChuAe gi tnedo, chutia fyau fnodq; kd yd l^n, kd gi 
ytih ydn, gi ghch anwak, kd ya ^fe yi pi; rd^ batii film, ka ya foffi yi mQgo (gin 
cham), kd chwdkd i bdtii ; ka ya kgfa nam, ka ya budQ ki yq^. Kd yd mdki yi 
kbjlt, yd btt ki ddch ki nam; ka ya iki m^i(fQ ki pi; ka yd bid w^k, kd toi bin wi 
bid gat Ka wi li^do ^ki, ka wo bin wi bi^ fofe chil, wi mhk j^m drydu, wq 
binib ffi^ cham boggn, wi fii chdmd niig £ ket^ ka wq bia Aiiri, kd idn ytti win 
gi gir, Kd wi k^fd wok, kd tdn pw6t, dbi-dik, nuk a gichk yi alnm, gtijh wiy tQin^ 
kdi ^. Ka yi\ i pini yi rini, ka wq bin. 

We went (by boat), the doctor, eight Shilluks, two white men, Abbas, and 
the white men of the steamer. We went into the Nuer country, there was 
much grass along the river. When we left die boat. Abbas remained near die 
river with the white men of die steamer. We found three elephants, ivhen we 
saw diem, we sat down on the ground, they gave me a gun, Akto^kwan and Nyan 
too received a gun. The gun of die doctor was entangled in die grass, and 

' more frequently WQna<, see Grammar. ' "three feet", that is : three times. 
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it suddenly exploded. When die elephant heard it, it ran away; we returned 
because the elephant was no more (i. e. die elephants disappeared). The 
next morning we went again and found again an elephant. We ran pursuing 
the elephant. We found It drinking water in a place where there was no 
grass. We went towards the elephant We were three white men and three 
Shilluks. While we were going, Ahoqlcwan and Anyah stooped down (i. e. hid, 
being afiraid) ; so we four were left, I, die doctor, and the other two white men. 
We went to the elephant and approached it closely, dien the doctor said, "We 
have got one elephant!^ We shot, the elephant ran away, and I followed it; 
our elephant had received a mortal wound. I followed it running and shot it 
diree times. We ran into a place where diere was a forest; there die ele- 
phant stopped, I came and looked and looked, there were dense trees; at last 
I saw it, and it saw me, and I shot it with the gun. The elephant cried, it came 
running, and I was chased by it, I knocked my foot against a tree, but I did 
not heed it, it did not make a wound. The elephant stopped and I intended to 
shoot it. It ran again, I ran widi it; and I was seized with thirst; I turned back, 
the elephant ran away, I turned back and went; there was much blood. But I 
did not know the way. I went along the elephant's path, I was quite lost to my 
companions; diere was no more spitde in my mouth (from diirst), I had no 
water. I sat down under a tree in the midst of much grass. I became afraid and 
arose. Then diere was a gun fired by die doctor, I heard it very, very far 
off. 1 went running and heard diem fire many guns. At last I too fired a 
gun, it was heard by them. Then diey rejoiced, and I too rejoiced, and I 
came and found then^, diey had shot an anwak; diey gave me water. My diirst 
would not cease, and diey gave me food, but my diroat refrised to take it. I 
went into the river and lay down in the water. So I became cool, I lay in the 
water a long time. Then I drank water. At last I came out. And we came to 
the river-side. We stayed diere till the next day, then we came back into die 
Shilluk country. We had been away two weeks. During our return we found 
no food, so we ate nothing but meat We came to the river Ataro, diere we 
found many waterbucks. We went out of the boat and shot eight waterbucks. 
One was shot by the doctor between its horns, and it died. The boat was quite 
full of meat; so we came home. 

103. A Journey. 

Ka tod wtli^f uJilQ TunQf ka wq ka poffi NunVy ka ton kiU yi nam m^£gy chwgla 
NeyffTQs ka tof^ka Teryau^ ka toQ tgna wok, ka u>q budQ rechj ka wq k^^ ka wq 
igna kal r^^ ehwQla P^y ka wq tgna Ivdag^ ka e fichi^ kine: wqte ChdUi, wu k^l 
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um kiAt w$ Icb: wa IcQlafofe Chil^! Kine: wieh aponQ? Kifie: wa ehaka neau 
wq byiL Kine: buh, a jg umn yi k^hf E ko: kgj^ IwakI Ka wq k^ Iwak, ka. 
otiwQk kily ka nik, kd chdm yi win ; ka ehak kil, ka wq chAm^^ ka ny^i a k^le 
wgn, neau H byt^L Ka wq ben^f ka k^ yi y3](, ka wq b&io, ka y^ mdki yi p^r, ka 
ysi mudo, ka wq kwanQ wok; a bini, a tQna Neb^lti ^ b^napach, a bgna PeAidwai; 
ktchktch! 

We travelled to Tonga and from there came into the Nuer-country ; we were 
travelling on some river, whose name is Ney^rQ. We came to Terjau, there 
we landed; we roasted fish. We went and turned to the home of the king, 
whose name was Pedo. We turned towards the cow-house. He asked us, "Tou 
Shilluk children, where do you come from?^ We answered, "We come from 
the Shilluk-country.'' He asked, "What for?" We replied, "We want to buy 
dura.** He said, "Why, are you suffering ("dying") from hunger?" Thenhe said, 
"Oointo the cow-house!"' So we went into the cow-house. A ram was brought 
and killed, and was eaten by us ; and milk was brought, and we ate. Then we 
brought forth money to buy dura. (After we had bought it and brought it into 
our boats) we went into the boats and returned home. But one boat was 
seized by a hippo, it sank, and we swam to the bank. So I came home turning 
towards NebodQ, I came home to PeAidwai; the famine was very great. 



* the cow house senres as a residence for guests. 
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104. War songs. 

A chip tun tifif leiH a chip shin Anonfi; Bed IcichQl Yana ban Nikan; ch^ ya 
d^ d biv; ko/d yin ki mQkjwqk; rij^ e hifiljwQjk. Wora 4^f^ kwam IMI Yavui ban 
Nikan I LeiH a chip shine kwdyi, ki OtlgQ tun leti ivi^&^d^. Jsikan a ydti, kuro 
ggk Jan. 

The wings of the army are drawn ap: die army is placed in the hands of 
Angnd. Bal is strong. I am a servant of Nikan, I was neaiiy left desolate. I tell 
you the tidings of Ood; die king comes with Ood. The kings arose against the 
enemy's army. I am a servant of Nikan. The army is placed in the hands of 
our grandfather, in Otggo, as far as NabgdQ war is raging. 

Fart u laki msn, tia Nikanf fari u ffsr H t$n! 

Who shall inherit your village, you son of Nikan f Your village wiU be built 
by spears ! 

Wei yiigi yitgh! Fa Nikan fa lii thmi, Itodgd d ky^ ki Wurokwar d kyit; 
Itoigd fa tugq! ahf^l a d^njts ka tokQ bdn g^, Areaiiidins fa wgfi Oinjwik^fa 
w^ti Abdll wei yi&g^ yiigOs fa Is ikon fa i&i fitmL 

Let them carry (people) away ! The house of rTikan will never be finished, 
my people refuse (to surrender), Wy/rokwar refuses; my people are not to be 
played with! One will always be left; and he will follow them (ihe enemies), 
Areaikylin, from the village of the children otOeAjtodk, the village of the children 
of AboL Let them carry away, the house of l^ikan will never be finished. 

Agigjdn Anin'-wdn^ wq teau dtdriik. A u>ajf,is a toaf^i yo, d^ k^ld Fiji. MJtehi 
ri fa digi ri, mache ri fa d^gi r^. AkdU-lsdkwif a kQljwj^k. Maehe yq fa dqge r^. 

Agogjang Anongwan is cursing the Turks, they are coming near, they are 
approaching on the way, diey come up the mouth of the Sobat But the fire of 
their guns will return on themselves, their fire will return on themselves; Akole 
Nyakwe he comes (against them) with Ood. Their fire will return on themselves. 

Yd fit lyhfh, yafit lyafid, l^ikan, yafit lyafo, yafif b/afo, jal diifiii, ya 

fit ly<^ fQ- 

I am tired of being waylaid, I am tired of being watched upon, Nikan, I am 

tired of being waylaid, my master, I am tired of being waylaid. 
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Ki di bun AgwiU tvQt Jok, ya re (de) J^hi yinq, yd yiili Ktch Aldl, yd yiiU 
yi kwayq, k^h AlaU wiird W^t. 

But for Agwiff the son of Jok^ I should have left my couutry, and gone far 
away; I have been saved by the strength of Alal, I have been saved by our 
grandfather, the powerful Alal, the son of W^t. 

Ni Ddk, yi kwaeha nqf Ya kwaeha nid^I Chs, ya ksii kun, fura ydn. Ya yilU 
yi kwd Aydd^. Wand Na Dak g^rn pack k( tuk, dtodufa IM wiJeq. 

You son of Dak, what do you ask for? I ask for a hoe, for wherever I go 
I hoe the ground. I have been preserved by our grandfather Ayddq, The mother 
of die son of Dak has built us a house under the deleb palms; the branches of 
the deleb are like an army.' 

Miki hyfil Nakdyos y<i chii^9 ya ydn^, mQJke bytl Abuk, man Dffh ya ehQ^ yd 

By die dura-beer of NakayQ I walk, I am filled with it, by the beer of Abuk, 
the mother of Dffi, I am walking, I am filled with it. 

Al^l a duQk mal; yd nina r^, Ki nini gwach, rUme yijA fi^ii^. Dak a shwgu, 
shwQU ohwoii Dijri, 

Akol has returned. I live through him firee from oppressors. The anxieties 
of my heart were many. But Dak roared, he roared the white people away to 

DOTQ, 

Msno ki gyiritj mffiQ ki gyini, gyine Ddk yft, mgnQ ki gy^n^ • . • . 
Each one has his own fowl, each one has his own fowl, but all fowl belong 
to Dak. 

Ya rqyi rat I ^^ gin dnfi f bwaiiQ, t T^q yv>QgQ maU bysl a lAl yi obwati. Kwayt 
fa tiky tia Ddk a kQljiogk. Jsd gql kwaiH kit un, wa kela my tun I ObwaA chama 
ydkdydn, T^tq btn nitiyik tn. I^an a ^ ydn t Yan a rS]( tdbq. ShdgS, dqk hoagif 
yi u ikiki H nan mikj^. 

I am fleeing away, shouting loud! What is the matter? ''The white people!'' 
the people are shouting loud. "The dura is being carried away by the white 
people !*' — But our grandfather is not absent. The son of Ddk is coming with 
Ood. Ye people, take your shields! We will go this way! The white people 
want to take away aU our property. Odier people have not been robbed by 
them ! Who ever dared to take away my goods? I, the king of the people ! Ye 
Arabs, turn back your hosts, fight another tribe! 

* The roBtling of the leayes of the deleib palm is like the mstliiig of an annj; so thai when tha 
enemj approaches the Tillage, they imagine they hear an army, and flee. 
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105. Mourning songs, and others. 

Ab& lia Nikon, AmysU wi t$k. Fi vind ya d^njt twdJ^, LwQnfan dfd, fijdn 
wiin. AmysU IwQii, w^t Kwdjiriit, d^ kdl, dgn i iwhUt, fay d^n i twdilit, fay don e 
yirlt* AyUmwilfan^iigo. 

Aba, the son of Nikahy my father Amysfe, is no more. Look at me, I am left 
poor. LwQfi IB awaj, he, our chief^ Amy^l Lwon, the sod of Ewajeria. Our family 
is left destitute, our village is left destitute, our home is left reproached. Agum- 
wel, he was a great chief. 

Afysk wat Den, liawi iif*. AryaUbik guj/i ^ean, u kwaya AjwQt-iiimin. 
Afyek, the son of Den, is waylaying in the grassy place. Aryalbek loosens a 
cow and gives it to AjtoQt^imin, to herd (= to possess) it. ' 

Ayidgke, irgt Ryalnivoitt Wun-dilirb, Ayiki, Wuni'ffen'l^l, ya VKui ki yu kun a 
kiilin. 

Ryalawet Wundiaro, Ayiko, Wunegenbel Ayidoke, I lost the way in which 
he went 

Akwhniyor, yina mdiijur, de ya d^ bir! Jinbik, Aktogneyor, kwar^fa fgtoa 
pqL Oe, ki rache weya dgn a btr. Akwgt a tgng fal ; ya yafa jagg Dunk^k, ya yafa 
Okwani, Ajal^iiabaii gwan, Ndmdiliu 

Akwoneyor, you captured people, but I was left poor! Jingbek, Akwoneyor. 
their grandchildren are dying in the wilderness. They live in misery, are left 
destitute. AkwQt threw me out into the bush. I am searching for chief Dunkok, 
I am searching for Okwani, Ajalnyabari'gtDan, Nyamailai, 

Aktogneyor, yi kifa kffi H Iwagif AkwQtQ nQtiiilj^. Olam-b^ a gll cKor. Olam 
lia Nikan, DuIqi wat Ker, Kwalai a gil ekor, Na Nikan ki mayi B{k. 

Akwoneyor, where have you brought people? AkwQlQ, has never been cursed 
by his subjects,' Otdm'bffi is a preserver of men in the famine. Olam, son of 
Nyikang, Dulai, son of Eer is a preserver of people in hunger, a son of J^ikan 
and of his mother Blk, 

Agwst'iiane^on, feti afi\ ehyl, Iwak a rffis Agwit ika Nikan ! Dt ywggg mal 
iQbg tdni ch{ni. 

Agwetnyanedong, the country is starved, the people are dying. Agwet, son 
of Nyikang, they are mourning, stretching up their hands. 

* A song of cAtUe stealing. ' has alwajs been lored. 
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Adglr'tun, yi kg^a k^ f NuQr a waj^i^ ya kgj^fini IdnhjtcQJky Awen, ika Y^, 
"Adoltung, where are you going?** '*The Nuen are approaching, I am going 
to the town of God, oh Aweii, son of Yor.** 

Akol Dak tia Nikan, Kaye^DUrQ, Akoluku, AkoUKwalaiy ika Ogak FqIq, kwai 
4^t^9 y^ y^^ y^^ ^ y^^ yi^ ^f^ H dyiH, ya yWi. Ydk^ maye Dhki^ Amgl tia 
Ogak (= Shal), Iwagi Mfyb^ Mfy^h: Shal k^t Kffi ma waj^; nan fii gani 
kfyi? nane cAi'iig yw6dd k( DMit, wati thtoat ywodOf Iwak AmiU ^ Nikan. 

Akol, Dak, son of Nyikang, Eaye Doro. Akoluku, Akol Ewalai, son of Ogak 
Folo, you grandfather of men, I am preserved by you, I have been saved by 
you in ancient times, I have been preserved. Yakol, you father of Dak, AmoL 
your people are continually asking me, ''has Shal gone ?^ Hunger is approaching ; 
where has he gone, he who preserves the descendants? Licking of hands* I 
found at Z>^, eating of soup found I, you people of An^l, the son of AtAron. 

Ajdk-bM'wll-JQk, kwaeha kwar^ kwacha tyffi fa jvogk, r|j( e dugk nuzL Kwaeha 
kways, yau. Tbm h giji; yan da Nikan, rii e du(ik mal; tindfa ygna shindf Yan 
da 2sikan;fefi a yiil, a yiil S f^; yafura hyil, yafdkjtf ya j^na shina, Wuro^ 
kwdy kQfi biulil 

Ajak-banweljok, I am praying to our grandfather, I am praying to the people 
of the place of God, the king' has returned. I am praying to our grandfather. 
The holy drum is being beaten, I am with J^ikan, the king* has returned to 
us. Is not my spear in my hand? I am with Nikan. The country is saved, it is 
saved, though it was desolate. I am planting my dura; I thank (my ancestors), 
I lift up my hands, Wuro-Ewa, strengthen my arms! 



* "licking of handB** is an expression for plenty of good food. ' Nikan, 
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xvL RIDDLES. 

106. Riddles. 

Aduk ffini luyl : mjtn 6fun. The gray one is going under a pond : Loaf 

of bread, which is put into the fireplace. 
liin gitoit n^ ^ifc^ ; tdti kdl. my necklace is seen beyond the river: The 

unbarked, white fence stickfl. 
rihriii ki ret gsn fa ffitt: tuni ^n. Brothers who never hurt each other: The 

two horns of a cow. 
AjtDQgQ Ian wQTt i y^wq: yiep ^n. which sorcerer spends the whole night in 

swinging?: The tail of the cow. 
Anor-norkemitwsnFcuhddqidJiyh* Anor-nor visits his fadier (the king) at 

Fashoda: The grass called al^o^ which is 
used in making ropes. When taxes, cows 
etc., are brought to die king at F., the rope 
with which the things are bound, gets to F. 
Fvd6u f<^fyil: bdl' It is beaten, yet is does not ease: The drum. 
A rik a rjjfc^ fera mani: t^dit. (Dinka-language, except the last word.) 
Akur jin dffi: chogq. white pigeons: Bleached bones. 
Apo fiikika tysk oJ^dq: Tq ^jt. 

Adiik ob^git kwdti Mgi* gyiJM. The gray one who is spotted is driving her 

litde ones: The hen. 
Aduk chSr yifwd^Q: itgL The gray one is running towards the fields: 

The mist 
^ej6k gwoti feti : du)&. The black-white cow is making white the 

earth: The moon. 
J^wqliyaii ynq ch^gl^ toke bur: yi^. Litde children stand continuaUy at the side 

of the heaps of ashes: The ears of man. 
tiemgi ^g^ iMfM: dfitfn. Two brothers, their mouth is turned down: 

The nose. 
Addle jwgk yigi /ibi fM : fjnu. The calabash of Ood which is turned down- 
ward : The firuit of the heglig-tree. 
Agar agar, yal wvA : l^L A long row of trees full of white birds : The 

teeth. Along the rivers one sees firequently 
trees which are literally covered with snow- 
white birds. 
Wilifeii9kdriifatdr:anQnQ. Thrown on the ground, yet not broken: 

Mucus from the nose. 

WBSTBBMAim, Tk« SMUak P««pU. l6 
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Tfji^'po\e rate: ehul ^Caif^. 
Yhi ton hi yeh Von: wan daf^ It is on this side and on die other side: The 

eye of man. 
Ya weli yi k^ kpif 0pi ddf^. I am travelling, where are you going?: The 

shadow of man. 
Wd ddg^, ibA k^^: bur. We remove, he does not go : The ashes. J£ 

people leave a home-stead, die ashes remain 
behind. 
A riffi rik pere mani: Ted§t.^ 



* Some of the riddles h«ye not been timnsUted, their meaning being obscene, some haye for this 
reason been omitted altogether. 
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a—ddi 



SHILLUK ENGLISH. 

Remark. Different dialectical formB of a word are not given here. K cor- 
responding forms of a word in other languages than Shilluk are noted in the 
Comparatiye Lost in Part I, they are not repeated here. 



A. 



a my; see Grammar. 

d denotes the past tense. 

d it is; ei g\n inh which 
thing (what) is it? 

8 which? A jdl 8 which 
man is it? 

iyes 

dbhch a cow with horns 
directed straight side- 
wards 

db&nUieh a bird, living 
on fish 

dbdri^bdii hammer 

dbir a kind of reed. a. 
d yh nhm the a. is on 
die river 

aharaf^rlt a big worm, 
living on die heglig tree 

abd^ (ar.) fishhook 

d6^r^^^ri the igu- 
ana-lizard 

dbtch five 

dUdik eight 

dbikyil six 

dMii a gourd out of which 
spoons are made 

dbinich^ nine 



dbtp small-pox 

dbiryQu seven 

dbgbitf Also dbwdb^ am- 
bach, Herminiera ela- 
phroxylon; the plant 
as well as things made 
of it, asarm-rings^boats, 
statues 

db^kit-itbiH a very poi- 
sonous snake 
dbik poor; yd/d &bi I am 

poor, see bit, bitnit 
dbtir^^bur the bushbuck 

(Ba. aburi) 
dbwbkmtAze^ com] gifUr 

a. kiftei>4i they planted 

com in the field 
dbwink toch the butt of 

the gun 
dchh that there, those 

there 
achah-achdk poet 
dcMn behind, back; see 

chdn, 
dchdii'-dchdi^ a fish 
dchim straight 
dchichwH (ar.) chain 



dehdffi melon 

dchkn^'dchuni the small 
black house-ant 

dehui'dehifl arm-ring of 
ambach; syn. ogonQ 

dehtoitti " dehwd^ loin- 
cloth for ^omen 

dehwdi - dchw^ guinea* 
fowl 

dehwik a bird 

dchwih^chtcik anus; syn. 
opap 

dchyinit - dchyin black 
winged ant, lives in 
houses, its bit is pain- 
ful 

dddl^-ddAli gourd, cida- 
bash 

cici^A; three 

ddirj^-ddir an arm-ring 
of ambach ; syn. Offonq 

ddirii'di^ donkey; a 
c?mii itfich ad^ he 
rode on a donkey 

adgm serf 

ddip ddif also ^ how, 
how much? chdn ddt 



iidimit — hlwtdit 
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how many days ? (Di. 

di) 
adimif^itni beak 
ddino-^in an electric fish 
dditUf-dd^l a fish 
adudi-adut a basket 
dduk grey 

ddtiibe a kind of red dura 
adiiitn^ ako ddtion a month, 

about March 
ddwirJHidtoafi a fish 
hdwdt chicken-pocks 
hdii-a^at (ar.?) bottle 
d^h pistol 

cl^^i armour, armament 
itditr^k a kind of white 

dura [son 

ci^toin an honourable per- 
afa in order that 
(i/l{{2^-4/^^8tink-cat,skunk 
d/A^ ako (i/e hail, hail- 
stone; a. di/^m^ it is 

hailing 
<^/<^/^4/*^^cA2 hare, rabbit 
d/dA:^ husk, as of cotton 
dfidif^fi^ a fish, with 

big belly, four large 

upper and lower front 

teeth 
dffitk these, those (Di. 

kak) 
dghh^iH. crow; dghnk 

chwdi a litde black 

crow (Bo. gaki) 
dgdk uncultivated land 
€igsn lyech a herb with a 

blue blossom 
dgtr^-dgir a hair-dress 

of the men 



hgifni blessed ; see g§yi 
igifif gtn where? A^^n 

^ where is he? igit 

g^ where are they? 
<igMt general name for 

white dura 
dgiri^'dgtr neck -bone, 
^ cervical vertebra 
dgw^ - hguitn. bastard 

chad 
dgwirii a season, about 

November -December, 

harvest of white dura 
dguf^li^toSH a fish 
dgytn nufiti^ nAm a small 

bird with a white bill 
a^QJQ heifer; see riafoJQ 
dji^l^ proper name for 

men (ako name for a 

cow?) 
djUl grey hawk 
hjwigi^jw^k medecine- 

man, witch-doctor, 

sorcerer 
ak these 
dkdch a kind of white 

dura 
akal-^kiH bird-trap 
akdn^ verandah, shed 
dkdr~ikir a bird, eating 

dura 
akdre ya^ branch of a tree 
dkiy^Skdi the child of 

my sister; niece, 

nephew 
dl^ch the dura-bird 
aA^^Amu^^/moming-dawn 
ikiik tyVit calf of the leg 
dkqch a month ; dk^ dugn 



about January, dkii^ 

^ about February 
hkgkii a basket 
dkiUdkSli drum-stiok 
midlt (Dinka?) amontb, 

about May 
hl^'-dkiilii gasella rubi- 

frons 
hkur (dkuri)-dkuri wild 

pigeon; dkur-jwdt a 

small bush - pigeon 

(Turkana akuri) 
dkwdir^chtkhiiii (''itherds 

the heifer^) 
dkwdn-dkwdn ear-lap 
dkfffil a kind of red dura 
akwQT husk 

dky^l one ; alone, single 
dky^ - dkytn cock or 

spanner of a gun 
alabQ rice 

dial a kind of white dura 
dm-dlipi a bird 
dtibSr a month, about 

April 
dlifiihdttHi a fish 
aliiQ a food: dura with 

dried meat 
dliyi^ a grass, used in 

making ropes 
aliUi bat 
iilidfi the (holy) spear 

of Nikan, which he 

brought into the Shilluk 

country, is said to be 

kept at Feiiikan 
dlun-^liin somersault 
altitit^lfi^ fist; buffeting 
dlv^dit a kind of white 
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ama — hwich 



dura, it has four ears, 
like four "fingers** ; its 
stalk is chewed like 
sugar cane; see lw§dii 

ama because 

dinhgdk a dance, accom- 
panied by singing and 
clapping of hands, but 
without drum. 

amal in front of; see mal 

ctmdlit first; ty^l a. at first, 
the first time ; see mal 

amitlt (ar.) - imdH camel 

dmar^ fir^ rhicinua 

dmdf^'dmitf^i a stork, black 
with white breast, nests 
on trees 

dmin, (also (imSn) - dtmik 
who? 

dmwSl - dmiodli a large 
black fish 

andn, ctnan-^niin, here, 
now, just now, pre- 
sently, at once 

dnM, indn$ = iindn; 
also : here it is 

ein^A^ spirit of a deceased 
person; toijs, da a. he 
is possessed by a spirit, 
he is senseless, mad; 
see fiQgQ 

angn quarrel 

anor-nor a certain grass, 
used in making ropes 

dtidn brown earth 

dfiwoch a season, about 
October, end of the 
red dura harvest 

dnid^'dndni breast-bone 



dnikd red sand 
dn^lt-dn^ a smaU red 

ant, feeds on carrion 
efn^-^ what, which? 

(Teso lio, Nr. ny what, 

Ba. na who) 
angl a mocker 
dnoh-dnlitni a knife lor 

cutting grass 
dntn^ snot, mucus 
(inu^aAr-ilnuTdikiwater-buck 
dnw^ four (Nr. nwarij 

Masai unwan, Teso wo- 

none, Ba. untoan) 
dper fish-line 
drd well ! why ! by God ! 

see re 
drich-drSch a shell 
ard an exclamation 
drj/^u two (Madi ert, 

Abokaya iri, Teso arat, 

Masai are 
dt&bi - dt^m (a foreign 

word) tobacco 
dtd\ a slab 
dtdi'dtdl a large pot 
dtifft>9 Also dtSigQ - dttk 

(fi[nger-)ring of metal; 

itini duQfi big ring 

(Nr. tik) 
dtifi^tdTi hat 
atsr enmity 
dtit, also dUt-dt^t man- 

gouste, ichneumon 
dtini just now, to-day; 
dUi well! [see Hn 

dtud^tiitl a wild goose 

(Di. twot, attvoly Nr. 

twor) 



Atulfi the Sobat 

dt^nit wind, gale, blast 

dtfin-dh/il ("one-homed'^) 
rhinoceros 

dtat a bead, worn by the 
king 

dtwdk-dtwdk a bird 

d0b^ a kind of red dura 

afach don a very tough 
grass 

dj^d^ (foreign word?) 
bamia 

diet ^^ the buttocks 

df^p^f^p, also d^p bag. 
sack (Di. atep) 

df^r forever, for a long 
time 

df^ri'df^ri, also dif^kr a 
small stick or spear of 
wood, such as were in 
use formerly; used in 
digging eatable roots 
etc. 

dftivA^^u a smaU water- 
pot, in shape of a 
cooUer 

d^ii^^^ch a small hut for 
the new elected king(?) 

dwd y diiwd yesterday 
ditwdr-diitod the day 
before yesterday 

dtodi a kind of red dura 

dwdk-dw&k a bird 

dwd'Ait a bird 

dwin whenf 

dw^t a kind of white dura 

dwi yes 

dw^ch-^wSch a large, cy- 
lindrical sheU 



awQk — bi 

atoQk nt>m a cow with 
horns directed straight 
upwards, like a goat's 

awuj^ marrow, as of 
bones 



dt/dch bitr a bird 
hyieh sand, dust [ridge 
dyitr^dyttn quail, part- 
hy^lkak a cow, black with 
white tail 



dyitmit - dyftm tin, orna- 
ments of tin 

ctywHo^yto^k tuft, crest 
of birds 

dyfvdfiV'dytobmi monkey 



B. 



hi, bit I. to be; 2. not. 

syn. /A 
Bdehm, Pdchidh Fasho- 

da 
bago, to make a fence; 

pt. d baha bak he made 

a fence, pe. bdk, n. bik 
bUffQ to boil (eggs, com), 

to stew (meat) ; a baka 

ikwol gyinQ he boiled 

eggs ; pe. a bek 
bai buttermilk 
baJQ to tie together; pt. 

d bich^L IdUy pe. d bieh, 

bich, n. bich 
bajo to miss; ^<i bdchd Iqi 

I missed the game 
bik'b^k fence, palisade 
biUt to throw; a b^la 

gwok he threw at the 

dog; see batQ 
bhni syn. b^hi 
bQnq to make a mistake, 

to be confused, vexed; 

to scold; to dispute 
bdn^-^ini the meat on 

the skin of killed ani- 
mals 
bariQ to roll up (?) 



bifi a cow with one horn 
directed downward, 
the other upward 

bM^ to refuse, to prohir 
bit; pt. d bhfici gwqk 
he refused to work 

6(kiii^6Sfi locust 

bin I . behind, after, back, 
2. slave, servant, per- 
son belonging to one ; 
more frequently: tDQ,t 
ban (Nu.o&ai hind part) 

b^po^ to ask for a thing, 
to beg; pt. a bapi gin 
(;Aam heaskedforfood; 
pe. a b^p 

bir^ ako bir long, far 

bar early in morning, 
morning-dawn 

bQrQ to be long, far 

bAt-bit arm, fore-leg, 
trunk of the elephant 

bqtQ to throw ; pt. a bala 
kit he threw a stone, 
pe. kit a b^l the stone 
was thrown 

bdyit mosquito see b^yQ 

H for, in order to ; from 
bia to come 



bs.chy ako b(ich bundle 

bidQ to remain, stay, be ; 
to refuse; pt. a blda 
tcot he stayed in the 
house 

bS mosquito ; see b^q 

btjit to wring out ; tdu da 
pty bechi the cloth is 
wet, wring it out 

bil a month, bil f^^ July, 
bil dfi^n June 

bglQ to taste; pt. a b&h 
gin cham; pe. a bil; n. 
b^l (Nr. bit) 

6|n, also bini all, quite 
(Di. eben) 

binin that is, he is, that 
is why, from bi "to 
be**, and in "he, it" 

binit to come; d b^n 
jal a man came (Nr. 
b^) 

bir (ar.) flag, banner 

bir poor, destitute, wast- 
ed; from bid^t 

b^ I. round spear, fish-* 
spear. 2. (sharp?) 

biLyQrb& mosquito 

bif bH^ to come 
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bt — bworq 



M white ant 

bUt, bii to come (Teso 
bia to come) 

biffin = boffon 

bgch bftiren; see bwQeh 

bg^Q to cast iron, to work 
in iron; to be dever, 
to escape a danger; 
pt, pe. a 6^1; n. b^ffii 

bi^ - bty^ blacksmith, 
craftsman 

bdff^ (from bit and ffon) 
there is not 

b^i-bfri net; W» drdf cob- 
web (Bo. bat) 

bqkQ to fear, to be afraid; 
pt. a ft^Jlj (Koamba 
boko) 

bql a mat for closing a 
door; used by chiefs 

bflUhf^l fietce, front, front- 
side, in front of; 1^1 
tin die shaft of the 
spear 

bSlit to have misfortune, 
disaster, to be bereav- 
ed 

bql j^2i(2 neck -ring of 
pearls 

bgmQ to be bent, crooked; 
f/a^ d bim the tree is 
crooked 

b^i^h to laugh; pt. a b$fi; 
see liSj^g 

l^tnd'bini pelican 

bbnlhbtni a small lizard 

bdr^bir boil 

b§7^, ako bdr afternoon ; 
tin ki l/dr this afternoon 



bdi-bd^ bachelor 

bit to have not, to lack 

Buda^ChQl native name 
for Taufikia; also Burc^ 
Choi; Bura is the same 
as burn "open place^ ; 
the meaning of the 
name is: "die open 
place oftheShilluks^^, 
Tauf. being situated 
in a free place, not 
covered with grass or 
bush 

bMlfMit a shell 

Md^ part, half 

budhf also bidit tQ lie, to 
lie down, to be sick; 
pt d bii^; n. bitit 

budq to roast, to bake; 
pt a but he roasted; 
also a bul; a budi rSeh 
he roasted fish; pe. 
rech a Mil (Nr. b^lf^ 

bit^i^^j^ a small melon, 
sweet, eatable 

bu^ to be tired, troubled, 
vexed; to tire; kdrJt 
bUdi ''my breasf*, diat 
is ''I, am tired<< 

biffin there is not; w^ 
ffSk y§jj% chan ddik, 
biiffin a w4ki tcfin we 
worked three days 
there was not a diing 
he gave us: he gave 
us nodiing 

buffQ to press the bellows ; 
pt d buk ki dbuk; pe. 
d buk 



6lfA exclamation of sur- 
prise 

bulrhuli drum (Karamojo 
bur) 

bun part 

bi^nit to have not, to lack 

b^p mud, Somal bar hole 

biir-^r cave, weU 

bitr abwak the blossom 
of the com 

bfir ashes 

bitr^ = bur ashes ; also : 
free, open place in the 
village, covered with 
ashes (Di. bur, Nu. but) 

bfUe side, beside; from 
budQ to lie? 

bwi^ uncooked butter 

bw^h sterile ; syn. bgch 

6tr0^ = bo^ to be 
clever, pt a b^t 

bu^ffit to frighten; pt d 
bwik; n. bw^ffit, see 
bakg 

bwittiffbu^QA white man, 
European, Arab ; bwft^ 
jwgk missionary (Nr. 
bwah) 

bwMit a kind of red dura 

bwj^iij^bwi^i a fish 

bw^jh-bwip the lower 
part of the belly 

bwQrg to make a mistake, 
to err; tlb^ i buigrg he 
makes a mistake in 
talking; kd yigi yd 
bu^rjty lii kbfi ydn if I 
make a mistake, tell 
me! pt. bwgri 



byiih — ehtgo. 
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hyi4it to follow ; pt. a by^ 
4ar^; pe. a byti; n. by^ 



byil dura; pi. of byHi 
bffilif abo bt/iUhbyil dura 



byirifbyir belly, womb 
byhihbyh* root 



Oh. 



chAy probably short for 
chan ''day*'; sometimes 
used for "when^, and 
in the composition ''sha 
msJbfi'' some time, at 
some future time, in 
future 

chit Aiort {or chaff Of chaka 
to begin, intend 

ch^bg, to mix, knead, 
tread; pt. a ch^ph 
(chhph) lubg, he mixed 
mud; pe. a chip, chap; 
n. chip, or chip 

ch^bg, to kick ; pt. d cJi^pi 
fftook he kicked the 
dog; pe. a ch6p; n. 
chdpi 

choffQ war to compose a 
song, n. chdk 

chaff Q to approach, come 
near; to be near; a 
chiki he approached; 
a ch. kff/i mikQ he 
changed his place, re- 
sidence 

chdffQ to begin, pt. a 
chaki (or d chaka) ffwqk 
he began to work, pe. 
a chdk 

chak milk; ch. ngyQ 
cheese 



chik( near; see chanQ 
and chaff Q 

cIM wax 

chalQ to be similar, like ; 
to resemble; pt. d 
chAH yin he is like you 

chAJi a kind of white 
dura 

chAm lefit, left handed 
(Di. cham^ Nr. chUim) 

chintk'^hdtni (chimi) bait; 
see chamq, to eat; ya 
kifa ch. ^k <?6a| I put 
a bait on the hook 

chamq to eat; to outwit, 
cheat, deceive; pt d 
chhmh byil he ate dura ; 
pe. d chdm; n. chim 

chamQ to be going to, to 
wish , intend , want ; 
often shortened into 
chi or chi 

chdn behind, ya k^ffg chdn 
I am going behind 

chin (chinit)^hini sun, 
day, time; ki cJiin 
every day, daily; de 
chan tin to-day (Nr. 
chan) 

chanQ, also chdni to 
approach, to come or 
be near, pt. a chiniy 



or ch&nis n. chAnif and 

chm 
chini shallow place 
chinit'chini the upper 

part of the inner thigh 
choQ pi ki feik to pour 

water on the ground 
chap a rat 
chdrif or chdr^ very, in 

a high degree 
chiri maeh light of fire, 

beam 
chaiQ (chatQ) to move in 

a direction; to walk, 

go ; to ride, drive ; pt. 

a chaj^ nau he went 

naked (Di. kat, chgt) 
chayQ to blame, abuse, 

insult 
chi^ short for chamq to be 

going to, and for choffq 

to begin 
chi just, now 
cha^ (chysjfQ) to hate, 

pt. a chiii ff^hg he 

hated the woman, pe. 

chii, ^' ^^ 
chcffQ (chy^ffo) to com- 
mand, pt. a chtka ffdii, 

pe. a chik, n. ch^k 

(chik) 
chtffQ. to catch (fish with 
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<^f^iffQ — chudQ 



a trap or hook), pt. i 
ch^ka rech, pe. a chik, 
n. ch^k; see chigQ 
ch^go to be ripe, see 

ch^go, cht/^go to be short 

ch^gQ to repeat, see chigQ 

ch^k, chyiHc (to be) short 

ch^m straight 

ch^mQ toch to aim a gun 

chini wQt dripping-eaves 

oA|u(2 to curse, to kill by 
witchcraft 

chir2 to do or be done 
at once, just now, just 
before; e chir^ lin^ he 
comes at once ; a ch^t 
HwqI he had been bom 
just before 

ch^t straightway, just, 
exactly ; see chirQ 

ch^i chyli. excrements of 
man or animals ; chiii 
gt/iriQ dimg oi fowk 
(Nr. ehyeji) ; see chi^ 

ch^idnA a kind of white 
dura 

chi^ ti/ilt foot-sole (?) 

cAi-min wife 

cliibQ to put, place; pt 
a chip fuk feh he put 
the pot on the ground, 
ya chipa af^p chy^^ I 
put the bag into his 
hands 

chid^ to suffer from diar- 
rhoe, pt. a chl% n. chef, 

chigo to lay a trap, to 
catch fish in a trap or 



crawl, pt. a chika rechy 
pe. a chyikf n. chy^k 

chigQ to repeat, continue, 
a chika gxoQk he re- 
peated, continued his 
work 

chigoy chy^gQ to conmiand 

cMIq dirt, soot (Bo. shi) 

chirii over there, yonder 

chinit, also chinit^hin in- 
testines, bowek (Nr. 
chin) 

chin obdnQ " hands ^ i. e. 
string, of apron 

chtu to come to the sur- 
fieice 

chodq, chodQ to break off, 
to rend, pt. a chota 
he broke the rope; pe. 
a chot; n. chbt 

chodQ to blow (of wind) 

cfigdo to put (into), to 
push 

chdgo, chogQ to remain, 
continue, go on; a chSk^ 
a choga (chdka) gwqk 
n. chdgQ'^ see chigQ 

cKogQ to abstain from; 
to stop, finish 

chig^hik a fish, M chhm 
yi ji it is eaten by 
people 

chigd^hi bone (Nr. cAo- 
akh) 

choJQ to beat, wound with 
a sword; a cKoch jal 
^i he wounded this 
man, pt. a chgch 

chok it is finished 



Chgl, ChSl ShiUuk; see 

Ochold 

chol dirty ( Ju. chol black, 
Nr. chol black) 

chdlQ to avenge, to give 
compensation, to pay 
a fine ; n. chSli^ 

chdn, cA^nformerly, some- 
times 

ch^ di kwbm the back- 
bone; see chqgQ 

ehdno to dance; gi^ chano 
bul they are dancing 
to the drum 

chgnQ to assemble; to 
gather, pile up, store 
up ; jal duQfi a ckona 
je ki burit the chief 
assembled the people 
in the open place (Nr. 
chvogk) ; see chuk^ 

ch$r blind ; see chtogr 

chbr-chitr vulture 

chQTQ to move towards, 
to go into ; e chgrq de 
fach he goes into the 
village; pt d chitr, n. 
cA^r 

chSt a steer without horns 

chdfi that is all! past tense 
of a verb whose pre- 
sent is not used 

chudQ to groan, moan 

chudQ = chdlQ to make 
amendments; pt. a chttt, 
a c1i6li n. chbl 

chu^ to clean, polish; 
chu^ l^ to brush,cleaQ 
the teeth; see chiH 



chugii — chyhk 

MWHIMMIIIIMiMNIIIIIIMMIillMi 

chitg^Mk charcoal 
chulcQ to assemble 
cAu^Ail/penis(01ukonyo 

eisulUf Nu. sarot)'^ ch. 

gwok copper-bracelet; 

ch, o^QTi a certain 

plant 
cliui/ko liver, chuiii m^d^ 

"my liver is sweet": I 

am satisfied, happy; 

chuAa rack I am vexed, 

unhappy 
chtin pi. ch^ s. knee (Ba. 

kgno, Earamojo akun, 

Teso akungi) 
chuno to stand, stop, wait, 

be quiet, be silent; pt. 

a chini; chiniy ehuni! 

be quiet! (Nr. chun); 

compare chogo 
chunQ to assemble; see 

chukQ and chgno 
churq to be bald; unja 

chur my head is bald 
chAr^'chur a fish 
chute gin cham (?) to ask 

for food; from chwQtQ 
chup-chdfi tooth-brush 
chtoagQ to absolve, justify, 

pt. jagQ a chwdka ndn 

dn the judge absolved 

this man, pe. d chwdkk 

yi jagq 
chwai'chwhyi soup, broth 

(Di. chwai)'^ vide chwi 
chwaJQ to form, create, 

make, build; pt. a 

chwdchci tQbQ she made 

a pot; pe. a chwdch, n. 
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chtoich (Di. chtcech^ 

chak) 
chw^krchwik ambassador 

of the king 
chwak throat, voice, self 
chwdr^^hiodr bug 
chwayQ to pierce, perfor- 
ate; pt. d chwhi ya^f 

pe. d chwdi 
chwe leeches 
chwS (to be) fat (Di. chwaiy 

Nr. chwa() 
chuieJQ to suck out (a 

wound), to bleed a 

man; to absorb, suck 

up ; jn a chwech yi pM 

the water was sucked 

up by the earth 
chtoeky chwok ambassador 

of the king; see chwak 
chwik twins 
chtdllQ to circumcise; pt. 

a chwela ddjty pe. a 

chwtU n. chvtil 
chwhr a season, about 

May-July ; the dura is 

being planted 
chweyQ to become fat 
chtffinQ to begin to rot, 

decompose ; pt. rino d 

chtoini 
chtciiiQ liver; see chufiQ 
chwQbQ to be visible, clear, 

distinct, hvofi^ chw^p 

his speech is clear 
chtcQbq to mix, a chwQpa 

kw^n ki mau he mixed 

the bread with fat, n. 

chwitp 



chicqbQto spear, to pierce 
violently ; pt ^^ chwqpa 
^an they speared a 
cow; pe. a chwgp 

chwfig^hu bone 

chwogQ to stay, ^= ckogQ 

chwolo to call ; see chwQtn 

chwotio mach to light a 
fire 

chioin chaff 

chwono to be late, to stay 
behind, yi ri chUJin 
why are you late? n. 
chw^^ 

chwqr vulture 

chwQT blind (Nr. chor) 

chwoTQ to be blind 

chwQto to call; to ask for; 
to mean; pt. a chwqta 
jal, or a chicqlajal, pe. 
jal a chwol (Nr. chwol^ 
Di. ch^l) 

chtvQu male, man (Nr. 
chau) 

chwowQ to roar; pt. a 

chw^tois n. chwQwit 
chysj^'chyij, excrement, 

dung; see cKej^ 
chysdg, to hate ; see cliid^ 
chylgQ I. to ripen, to be 

well cooked, be done; 

2. to be short; pt. d 

chy^k 
chylgQ to shut, close 
cf^y&gQ Iq^q to knead 

mud for building 
chy^gQ to command (Di. 

chyek) 
chy^k short (Di. chyek) 
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chy^h^miLn wife, chylgi 
chw$l his wife was 
called, see chi wife 

(Nr. chyek) 



chysnorchyiHi chin hand, 
forearm (Di. chy&i, 
Turkana ekan) 

chyirQ to sneeze; chysi^ 



chytk — ddjQ^ 

ydi to take snuff 
chygtQ to chase 
chybu'^hywoi porcupine 



D. 



da to have, yi da ^n I 

have a cow 
dafZlthi 
dQffQ to move into an 

another place, to emi- 
grate; pt. d d^k; n. d^k; 

see d^no 
dAk - dliik tobacco - pipe, 

small pot 
d(Mg^'diik4ki a stick for 

digging the ground or 

planting dura 
damg, tin (Di.) to avoid 

a spear 
diLn the gums (Somal dan) 
dQnq see d^f^ 
dirit to be overtired, to 

break down, to be 

afiSicted with, pt. a 

ddri yi jtoQk 
dhtit-ddt hoof 
di forms the perfect tense 
di short for dyir middle, 

in, into 
c^but 

di chdn noon 
di chdn tin to-day 
di; chhn forever 
dijiQ to lift up, as a boat 

from the ground 



dedot door 

d^k grey; see aduk 

diffQ to move into, e dign 
yey wqt he moves into 
the house ; see d^go, 

^k stupid ; see ^gQ 

cUktigi = dikigi, stick 
for digging the ground 

dil^l skin, hide, whip, 
<S^l ^k lip, d. fkin eye- 
lid; dlla bin afet "my 
whole skin is tired^: 
I feel very tired (Ga. 
odwel, Di. det) 

dim^ to fall down, pt. a 
dim, n. dhn^; see 
dyemQ; perhaps dim^ 
is not properly a verb 
of its own, but the in- 
finitive of dysmQ (Nr. 
d^mq to rain) [bone 

dtn-^^ni the lower jaw- 

dtn^f ako denq to scatter, 
to part, to separate, pt. 
d&i, din 

d$r^ why, when? (from 
di, eri "but why") 

ditin-^itin the spitting 
snake 

dido to learn, to be ack- 



nowledged widi, to 
know; pt a dit ki ^ 
Chql he learned the 
Shilluk language, n. 
did^ 

diko: a diki wiu the sun 
is setting, darkening 

dimq to dry, to wipe; d 
dim chysni he wiped 
his hands 

cfi/Mfi&i a fish 

dir middle, truth, true, 
upright; see dyir 

dit (Dinka) large, big 

dich (to be) good, nice, 
agreeable , right ; yi 
bit k( dich I remained 
a good (a long) time 

dgchQ to twist, to wring 

dgdQ mQgQ to brew beer, 
pt. a dwqla m.; pe. 
mqgQ a dw^l; n. dtoftl 

dbdh black earth; ny^jlk a 
dgdQ iron 

dog^ to go back, to turn 
back ; pt. a dok, n. dbgi^t 
see dtiQgQ 

dfigilpdu chameleon 

dojo to be good, to be- 
come good ; n. d8ji^ 



ditk — 4dlit 

d^k gum-sap, caoutchouc 

dSl circle 

ddlQ to make round, a 
circle; n. ddl. 

dqlQ mqgQ to make beer, 
pe. a dw$l; see dgdQ 

dotiQ to be or become 
good, well; see dqJQ 

douQ to remain, be left; 
pt. a dSn (Di. d^n) 

dgnQ to grow up, become 
large ; to be large, big, 
great (Nr. don) 

dQrgrditr wall 

diri, d^rit-ddri ax, adze 

dfy^ to decrease, be de- 
creased, pt. a dH 

duinit to eyaporate, to 
steam away, to dry 
up; — to rise abore 
the water; pt. a dit^n; 
n. diibn^] see dw^nq 

dunit to smoulder, mach 
e dunQy fa If/il, the fire 
is smouldering, it does 
not bum 

dti^ffb to come back, to 
return back, to repeat, 
continue, to accept, 
duQffQ xoQk to miscarry; 
pt. a dtiitk, n. dti^gii'^ u 
dti^k Aj bwin when will 
he return? (Di. dtonk, 
Nr. jok) 

duikis duitffi to ruminate ; 
pt. ^ean a duqki lum 

duin big, great, large, old, 
respected, jal dugn 
honourable address to 



a respected person 

dup^tp a mouse 

dut-'diU loin-doth of skin 
for men, worn in danc- 
ing 

diu a present to the rela- 
tives of the bride ; same 
as dikt loin-cloth ? 

duli^ a skin-doth; see 
d^t 

duwitt a herb, used as 
medecine against dtcalQ 

Diiwilt name of a brother 
of Nikan [month 

dw^ (duhiydw^t moon, 

Dwai Nubian; used in 
addressing 

dwai to bring, see dwayg 

dwdr hunting 

dwarQ to hunt 

dwatQ to wish, to want; 
to caU, pt. dwdtd 

dwayo, to bring, to cany; 
to send for, to let come, 
pt gs. dwdyd, or gs, 
dwai, pe. a dwSi 

dwfji moon; see dwqi 

dwffiQ, or duQfiQ to be 
shallow, to evaporate 

dwQchQ to wring (a doth) ; 
pt. a dwQcha tdu; pe. 
tdu a dw^ch] see dqchQ 

dwodQ chygn to cross the 
arms; pt. a dw6td ch., 
pe. cA. a dtibt, chysn§, 
a dfibt ^ his arms are 
crossed 

dtoqlQ to mix beer with 
flour, see d^dQ 
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dwotQ to seek, to want; 
pt. a dwoti yijik he 
searched firewood, pe. 
yuk h dwdiy n. dw^ii; 
see dwatQ^ 

dwuriQ, to dry out, to eva- 
porate ; see duQnQy 
dtopiQ 

dytbo, to suffer from diar- 
rhoe; pt. a dy^p; pe. 
a (fyip; n. dySb^; ^g^ 
dytbh he talks too 
much, is talkative 

dyigst to rain a little: kg^ 
e d. it is raining a little, 
drizzling, syn. Hweyq, 

dyil^yi^k goat; e kwayq, 
ki d. he herds goats 
(Nr. A^O 

dyeljw^k "God's goat", 
butterfly 

dyil wdti bitri a bird 

dySPHt to fall; pt. a dy^m; 
kQi i d. it rains in large 
single drops, afei e d. 
its hails ; see d|m^ 

dysn a grass, used in 
tying die house-poles 

dyir middle, truth, true, 
certain;ofien shortened 
into dk with the me- 
aning of "in, into", 
(Nr. dar, Ba. diri) 

dyffrg to desire ; see dwatg, 

^iehthmin woman 

^lAkJiu-min woman 

^lit to fail, to be in diffi- 
culties, at a loss (Ba. 
ddra, Somali dat) 
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dij^, also 0n man, person, 
human being, mankind; 
woman, mother, ^^ 
j^baby 

^ji liwQm bride 

dhn-^ni dancing-stick 

^b/h, sometimes shorten- 
ed to dk'^^k cow, 
cattle 

^^oto be stiff, paralyzed, 
Iwsta a ^k my fingers 
are paralyzed 

(flgQ to be slow in talking 
or thinking, to be stap- 
id, ignorant; pt. a ^k, 
n. diffh; see the pre- 
ceding word 

^eno to vex one, pt. a 
^ini in he vexed him; 
pe. yd ^nl in I was 
vexed by him, n. ^n^ 

dik, dek stupid 

^'txoiiri a dry place 

^idq, to make straight 



dlbdln the hot season, 
about March 

ditib to suck (milk) ; pt. 
a ^{; a dofa chak; pe. 
adQt 

^k-^k mouth, bill; bor- 
der, edge, language ; 
4it Chftl the ShiUuk- 
language; ^ kal out- 
side the yard, before 
the yard; ^k dkyll 
one mouth -ful; with 
one mouth, at once, 
unanimous; (Nr. fipk, 
Masai gu-tuk, Teso 
akay-toko) 

^k reply to a call 

ii-hiti "mouth of rain", 
the beginning of the 
rainy season, April, 
May 

^l a kind of white dura 

^/(2 to swing n.; pt. a 
d»l, n. bdbli^ 



di^ — fsdo 

4^''4^i ^ ^^S basket 

Dj^n^ (from Dongola) 
Nubia, Nubian 

dSAd a season, July- 
September, the beginn- 
ing of the red dura- 
harvest 

4iki to - morrow ; ^ni 
ehinS the day after to- 
morow 

4u6^ to rise, to get up ; 

pt. a 4^^ ^'^^ ^^' ^ 
dtobfd mal; n. dubdit 
4urh fi^ to destroy, pt. 
a dura fehy n. ^r^ 

^ayor^j^i P®f^9 driven 
into the ground round 
the big dura-basket 

^votp, sorrow 

^uli^ to suckle a child ; 
pt. a ^o| iki/ j^ pe. 
a ^uSi 

dwitr buffalo's hair hung 
on the horn of a cow 



E. 



^ his 


Slil a grass out of which 


ina — in 


i he, she, it 


ropes are made 


iiii this, that, these, those 


i no 


in he, him, she, her, it. 


^why? 


M, idl how? 


that one 





F. 



/A I. to be, 2. not 
fdch-myir home, village. 



settlement 
/QdQ to be tired, to be 



loath of; p./at^ more 
frequently fet, some- 



times fijty yeja fet yi 
gwit my heart is (that 
is: I am) tired with 
writing, n. /gdg 
/g^ to fall, fall down; 
to die (said of a chief) ; 
pt. a f% a fefi ; wiji, 
/S| his face fell = he 
was disappointed, a 

fati f^ '^he bore a 
child ; n. /g^ 

filigit to be sharp, to 
sharpen; pt. afik he 
sharpened, a fihd fal 
he sh. the knife, pe. 
fal a fak 

fdk sharp 

fil bush, desert, uninha- 
bited and uncultiyated 
land 

fair-fit spoon (Bo. fahiy 
pali) 

fm, also f&Ut'fdl, fit 

knife 
fim-fimi I . board, table ; 

2. saddle 
fdni it is he, that is it 
f4n^ to stoop down, to 

hide ; pt. afanis afini^ 

n.fin 
fafiQto try, test, examine, 

pt. aflhii 
fan, fan full 
fin^ to be full, to become 

full ; to fill, pt. a f^n 

kijn 
fSnQ to divide, to distri- 
bute 
fir-fSri hippo 



/grg to fly, to jump, to 
run away, to pass by, 
to flee; pt. df^ra, or 
a f^rktDQm^he jumped 
on his back (Di. par, 
Nr. bar) 

farQ to remember ; pt. a 
f^ri kwQp, pe. a fir 

fUri-firi a small mat for 
covering plates or 
dishes 

fin skin, peek of fruit ; 
fafe tiwQle ya{ 

fit^ it is not, not present, 
not here ; no ; fii\h in 
not he 

fayoi I. to fear; 2. to 
make fear; pt. yafaya 
jal ijni I frightened the 
man 

f&JiQ, to ask; pt. a fichi 
in ; pe. a fyich 

fidq to lie, tell lies; pt. 
a fit, or a fy^, n. /^d^ 

fidd to plant, raise, grow ; 
educate ; pt. afiffh byiU 
pe. a fit; n.fidi^] see 

fijb'f^h peg, nail of wood 
f^Q to lead (as a sheep); 

pt. a flcha dy^l, pe. a 

fich, n. fich 
ftk (to be) heavy (comp. 

fiko, to sit, sit down, pt. 
aftkhfeh he sat down, 
aftH ; aflka wij^ ch^ 
he sat down on his 
knees 
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fimq to gainsay, denie; 

pt. afim, u,fy^m 
fiA earth, ground; down, 

below, feh e ri one 

year passed 
fin gat the first twilight 

(probably from/Ai) 
fir equal, alike, identical, 

fSr bin it is (they are) 

all alike; fSr ki m^n 

the same as that one 
ferQ to catch, take hold 

of; pt. a feri in, pe. a 

fSr, n. fSr^ 
fir^ to sweat, perspire; 

pt. a fir 
fi-flk water (Somali biyo) 
fidQ to be tired; pt. a 

fit; yd fiti yin I am 

tired with you, see/ffdo 
fidQ to follow, persecute, 

pe. fit, n. ftdii 
fif^ to raise, educate; pt. 

a ftih ^2» he raised a 

man, pe. a ft{, n. /t^ 
fi^mii to denie, to gainsay, 

n. fyhn ; see flmQ 
fi^h to be close together, 

to stand in a line 
Fxjii the mouth of the 

Sobat-river 
/i/fi mach to rub fire, pt. 

aftchct m., pe. a fich, 

n. fich 
flnit to be pretty, beauti- 
ful, pt. a fin 
flnit (ftn^yftni cheek 
fit (to be) tired, see fidq 
fd^ to surpass, to be 



thin, pt. a ft{; a 
'al he BuipuBed 
"•n ; mack fo^i 
the fire roae up 
vat) 

; country, /ojfeujgn 
iountry, /of« chql 
ShiUuk country ■ 

I be bruised, pe 

bnuh, rub, clean, 

t fieha 2an« jal 

,fe.a/tB6ch;foJQ 

to make batter 

I cloud 

m to weed gnua, 

nil oat ill-weedB; 

/fijjai., pe.a/i?p, 

9 

intry, nfttiTecoan- 

bome; this form 

only when a gene- 

FolIow§ : /offi w^n 

my) country ; see 

I pall oat, as a 

; p*- o f^ii j"»fc 

i/Ujf, n. yiif; see 



fu^-fui a lame person 

/u^ to be lame, to be- 
come lame ;to palpitate 
violently, to be seised 
with apoplexy, fye«>e 
e /u^ his heart beat 
riolently 

fuj2 yii to comb, dress 
the hair; pt. a fucha 
yei, pe. a fUch 

fiik-f&gi (fuldf) tortoise 

/Ki-/ijy pot; fukt fi 
water-pot 

fajfi same as/iaM 

furq to till the ground, to 
plant, pt. a fari feik; 
(Somal ahur iarming) 

frB6d^ to beat ; pt afwota 
in, ■pQ.afwdt (fi'upwot, 
Ba. but) 

/u)6^/u)it place where 
the ground is dlled, 
field, &nn 

/^"SJii fi^it to praise, to 
thank; pt. a fv^ha in, 
a/wschi in, pe. afa^ch, 
a. /icich 

faojn chak to butter ; pt. 
afwocka chak; MBfofQ 

/lootte to teach 



/ydr^ ten 

/yficAfi to ask; see /jcAg 

(Ba. pija) 
Jysda to lie, to tell lies, 

fyida to split, rend, break; 
to sting, butt, prick, 
pt a/yela t^ he broke 
the sudd, pe. a ft/it; 
/At dji/it "the ground 
was split" : the day 
broke, n.^^ 

Jl/sje y» to pull a boat; 
to lead; eee/sje 

fyttil cacare, a fytH, a 
M^ n- fy&i> (Nandi, 
IUmaBi»,Ndotobo;)Mjt 
ezoremeDt) 

Ji/i^tl, fyin-fini skin, for 
clothing, sleeping on 

fy^-firi or fir back- 
bone, fyirA d tSt my 
b. is stiff, aches 

J^iialie 

fySt (to be) torn 

fyiiu-fyii beart; fyoaa 
dwata ke^ foffi Chof. 
my heart wants to go 
to the Shillak country 
(Di. pvxni) 



G. 



e, copy, oumber; 
ley; ga adi how 
' (pieces, copies)? 
: adflt "men they 



three" ^ three men 

(Nu. gar) 
gtgfi to belch; pt. a g^k 
gAgil — g&k cowrie-shell 



gUi ftn exclamatioo of 
anrprise ; see gUj/a 

gOje I- to touch; g. /M 
to "toach the ground" 



gamQ — ffiwi 

widi a gaerifice, to lay 
a sacrifice on the 
ground Y to sacrifice; 
to leave a sacrifice 
on the ground; 2. to 
smear; chiefly in a re- 
ligious sense, to smear 
mud on a building 
dedicated to Nikan] pi 
a gqcha l^bn yi wifi, pe. 
a gichy u. gich 

gamq to hand, reach; 
garni ydn gin ^n hand 
me ^t thing ! 

gamQ w&r^ to accompany 
a song; pt. gigdm; see 
preceding \jgdm 

gimit to capsize; pt. d 

gdnQ to think, to think 
of; to trust; to respect, 
honour ; pt a gana jal 

m ; u. gafiii 

gtn^hn, also gtni metal- 
button, worn as adorn- 
ment in a string on the 
brow etc. 

git (giitygit river, river- 
side, river-bank (So- 
mali gar) 

gdyQ to be amazed, per- 
plexed, astonished, to 
utter an exclamation 
of amazement; pt. a 
gdl ; n. giy^ 

gi they, them 

g^d^ to build; see ^{rg 

gitio, to tickle; pt a gsi 

ge^ to chirp, twitter, 
warble, sing (of birds) 



giJi chtr io sustain people 
(in times of need) ; pt. 
a gil ; n. gil 

giUt'S/iil or gin a steep 
slope or river- bank; 
gll nam steep river- 
bank ; gil (or gilq) wan 
eye-brow 

gin they, them (Nr. k^n) 

ginit to drive, drift, float; 
a gtn 

gffid to besiege; pt. a 
gina pack ; pe. a g&H 

giTQ to build, to erect a 
building, to found a 
settlement; pt a giri 
wqi ; pe. WQt a ger 

git red-brown stuff with 
which the face is smear- 
ed 

getn, gitQ to besmear (the 
face) ; see preceding 

gifUl to kill, sacrifice ; to 
treat a guest 

^1, short for gin thing, 
only in compositions 

g{ bw$ii "thing of die 
strangers^ : siphilis 

gichii something (firom 
gin, gi thing) ; g. mikit 
something eke, some- 
thing 

gi chwak ornaments of 
the neck 

gi chyin misfortune, mis- 
hap ; see chygnQ 

gy^ to be wanting (of 
teeth); pt a gyjli l^k 
he has no (or few) 
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teeth; a geja l^k he 
pulled out teethf pe. l^k 
a gii the teeth were 
pulled out (?) 
g(i4it to sacrifice (as a 
cow) ; to bless ; to treat 
a guest; pt a gi^ 

seegiia 
gi fhk "thing of the earth** : 

something 

gi gu>it writing material, 
pen, pencil 

gi gwtn bribery 

gin-gik thing 

gin sometimes instead of 
gin, and gltn 

gin chdm food 

gin du$n womb 

gin Idk inheritance 

gin mi,{ beverage 

gin mtich alms 

gin miehini old, antique, 
ancient things 

gin liak arms 

gin t&k toy, plaything 

gin j^^ litde thing, baby 

gMit to rub; pt a giuMi 
jgn ki mau he rubbed 
him with oil ; d giii he 
rubbed ; pe. d gik 

gir much, many, plenty 
of 

gH rim measure, ruler 

gifH to reach, arrive, to 
last till; gitQ 4uki tiU 
to-morrow; e gitQ, bgrQ 
it lasted till afternoon 

giufi stone 

17 
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ffl vnch head -ornament, 

git he, it, him [hat 

ffobQ kwojQ to scratch mud 

together (for building 

etc.); pt. a gipit or 

gbpi k. ; pe. a ggp ; n. 

ffh 
godq fhk to scratch the 

ground, to dig; pt. a 

^fi/Ai; pe. a g$l] n. 

9itl 
gadQ to loosen (?); pe. 

luff^ti gSt his fingers 

were loosened 
gqgQ to work, to do, 

make, practise; pt. a 

gbkA wQt] pe. a gtoSk 
giji^gbcki sword; from 

gOJQ (Nr. gtljit) 
goJQ to strike, beat; to 

fire a gun, to hit; pt. 

a gitchh ^] pe. ikU a 

g$ch 

ghk^gitk a ring of skin, 
worn round the leg 
below the knee 

glil enclosure , home, 
homestead; fronily; 
tysf^ guta the people of 
my fimiily, belonging 
to me; espec: "my 
wife** ; tyffi gitlgin his, 
or their wife (Di. g^l, 
Nr. gql, Somali gola) 

gbl: k^gdl boil, abscess 

gtlUhgil side-arm of a 
river, bay, bight 

gitfi where? a ksf^yi ggrt 
where did he go ? 



glmj^e^ him, it 

gonq, to keep, preserve; 
pt. a gona jam he kept 
the goods; pe. agin'^ 
n. gin 

ggiiQ to loosen; much 
used in the sense of 
loosening a cow, that 
is giving it away; pt. 
a gfiiHt tdu he loosened 
the cloth; pe. dQk a 
g$fi the cattle was 1. 

ggiiQ to complain of^ to 
accuse, to cany on a 
law-suit against one; 
pt agitti'j n.gitH 

gMii to scratch; pt. a 
gwQAa del^ he scratched 
his skin; n. gwQi^t; see 

gvDQi/ih 

ggn a dry place (?) 

ggnQ to stoop down, to 
dive; pt. a g$n he 
stooped down ; a g^fA 
fa pysn he hid himself 
under the skin; n. g^jnitt 

gdpQ see gqbQ 

ggr comer 

giir^br, or gitH a kind 
of big white beads 
worn as necklace 

g^i niggard 

gOTQ to tattoo, to make 
incisions; pt a ggra 
jal 

git comer, hiding place; 
behind; syn. ggr; a 
fani got voit he hid in 
the comer of the house 



goto, to dig, see godfi and 
gwotQ, 

g9tlt to be vexed, angiy, 
to sit down vexed, not 
saying a word; pt a 
giti 

gd-^a a big fish 

gtidq (gudo) to knock, to 
hammer, to pound; to 
hurt, to kiU; pt d ghtit 
byil he pounded dura, 
pe. byil d gUt or: a g4r, 
n. giU 

g^k (to be) blunt 

gitlt gidi toQt the comer 
between roof and wall 
of the house, see gSt 

gilit^ul (&rO cannon 

guno, to bribe ; pe. a g4n 
he has been bribed 

gilT^ir, also gtir a very 
large fish, weighing up 
to 2 — 300 lbs. 

^fi^« Hygi^^ tattoo, brand; 
scar of tattooing; see 

gUrq to tattoo, see gorq 

yii^^^^navel, umbellicum 

^tij^d|i a wooden ham- 
mer 

gtoiich taxes 

gvaidi rough; ya{ tnagwai 
a rough tree 

gtoaJQ to collect or to pay 
taxes; pt. a gtohehiL 
nyeii; pe. a gwdeh; n. 
gw6^h 

gwalq to be thin; pt d 
gwitl 



ffwtifkit to scratch, see 

gwai/iq to eir, to make a 
mistake, to do some- 
thing by chance, unin- 
tentionally; e gwaAn 
tidh he told a fake 
report, a lie; hit chaka 
gwatiQ in a stone hit 
him by chance; pt. 
and pe. gwtH 

gwarn to snatch, snatch 
away; pt a gwara rtno, 
he snatched the meat; 
pe. a gw&r; n. gtoirft, 
OT gwir^ 

gwatQ to bewitch, curse 

gwayo, to bark, bay; pt. 
a gwai 

gwayn to be coarse, 
rough ; kwQm^ g^tf^yo, 
his back is rough 

gufldn to carve, to write; 



pt. yi gu^t I wrote ; a 
gwffay or gw^ti woAq; 
pe. a gwet; n. gwif 

gvfijo to kick; pt. a gtcgcha 
^aj^i pe. a gwieh; n. 
gwich 

gv^lQ to wink (with 
hands) ; igtollQ, hi chyf^ 
n^; pt. a gv>il 

gu4lihgt4l ring 

gioiriQ to pick up, to 
gather, to collect; a 
n^ ydn e gwinQ yUk I 
saw huncoUecting fire- 
wood; ft. a gwirUi yukf 
pe. a gwin 

gwivQ to peel off, as skin ; 
dgl^ gwffr^ his skin 
peels off; pe. a gwtr 

gtt^t carvings 

gwidn lip to give a sign 
with the tongue, to 
"wink*^ widi the ton- 
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gue; pt. d gwU; see 
gteilQ 

gtobk-gtibk dog (Eara- 
majo enoky Elgumi «ib- 
nok, Teso cJcinoko) 

gtoiJc work; i gtoik idi 
what kind of work is 
that? what is here to 
be done? what shall 
we do? see gogq 

gw^ to scratch; pt. yi 
gwQiki rea I scratched 
myself 

gwotQio digup the ground; 

see ^2^ 
gyHk-gyhk Mrs. Ghray's 

waterbuck 

gyilbrgytl ring of ivory ; 
see guttle 

gyb^-gyih hen, fowl 

(Mundu ngo) 
gysVQ to build; see gid(i 



r. 



yi4it king; comp. r^ 



ror 



j'oIq wQk to bring out 
yim^'Yim thigh (Nr. ynfn) 
farn thrashing-place; g^ 
pwttii by at hi wiy farq, 

ri^it-rs^i grass-torch 
yyit fish ; comp. r^Q 
Y^t w6r September 



yh^jiri a red bead 
yirii to cut into strips; 
pt. a ySr pyffiQ, he cut 
the skin into strips 
rft spirit = rii king 
r^weU!aU right! 
j^a to pound ; cf. fffidg 
fqJQ, to bask, to sun one- 
self; pt. a YQch 



fQiiQ te elect ; see rgiiQ 
j^q feh to sink, to dive ; 

pt a Ti^ feA; n. 'i^h 
yir^ - f^ relations by 

nuurriage, see i^; yir^ 

his brother-, sister-, 

father-in-law 
y^t house ; see u^ 



17' 
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hd—j6db 



H. 



hd exclamation ^f firight 



J. 



jiush'-JQch shoulder-blade 
jadq to be in or to get 
into difficulties, to be at 
a loss, to be short of^ 
to fail; pt. ajati ny^ 
he is short of money, 
also a jsjt; n. jitd^ 
jo^Q, ket to pull a rope 
jagu to rule, to govern, 
to be chief; i jagg fii/i 
he rules the country; 
pt. a jakh /., pe. a jdk 
jiffO-jik chief; jan dugn 
big chief^ district-chief 
jal-jgk man; seejalg 
jal fyit a liar; jal /. fer 
ikl ibu a liar is like a 
thief 
jhl gitl husband ; jitl g^lA 

my husband 
jal gwitk workman, la- 
bourer 
jdil Wi warrior, soldier 
jale hogk washerman 
jal mit robber, waylayer 
jal liwimi bridegroom 
jal nal butcher 
jal n^au trader, merchant 
j^Ui, also j^l-jhk man 



(yir); for the plural 
tyffi is also used; in 
compositions the sing, 
is BlwMjsjali the plural, 
if the following word 
begins with a conso- 
nant :yj2 
jalg itching 

jalg to curse 

jal tdd^jg t, \>r tyffli t, liar 

^alyajmedecine-man; the 
'*bad'' wizard 

jim,jdm goods, property, 
valuable things; uni dh 
jam gtr you have plen- 
ty of goods 

jame gw^k tool 

jame kwir things belong- 
ing to the coDDununity, 
to the king, or which 
are reserved for reli- 
gious purposes 

jam IM I. arms, armour 
for war; 2. booty, spoil 

jin^ to lean against; e.j. 

U>Qt 

japg (jabut) mggg to stir 

the beer 
ji people; ji fori the 



people of this oountiy 
j^kg to reign, rule, govern; 
pt. a j4H; n. jik^, or 
jdgit ; aee jagg 
jffn (ar.) week 
j^rid a season: about 
September, the time 
of harvesting the red 
dura, yey j. in the^'. 
j^ to be short of; see 

jadg 
jtmj^ to have colic ; yefatj* 
jSchf jbch^^h a plant, its 
root is used in making 
ropes and fish-lines 
jogg to turn something 
back, to prevent, to 
chase or drive away; 
j6g\ dgk drive the catde 
away, pt ajoka leti he 
turned the war back, 
prevented war 
j^k pi. oijaU men, people 
jg i^ warriors 
jtp^ jSup'jtpi buffalo 
jor-jgr a small fly or gnat; 

a bug 
j(^ to be over- tired, 
perplexed 



ju r — Jb^/o 
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jur, jir people, tribe 
(Ba. jur country) 

ydj(: WQU djfij^ ekan a kgt 
the sun has set, the 



daj is gone 
jwanQ to hasten, hairy; 
to be hasty, rash, i 
jwdni kwip he is hasty. 



without deUberation, 
in his talking 
jw^k'jwok Qod; sickness; 
i dajufhk he is sick 



K. 



ki I . place ; 2. there, here ; 
chip ki put it there; 
3. and, and then; ehan 
aryqu kayi hi in two 
days, then come again; 
k& connects only sen- 
tences, H sinj^e words ; 
^.kA^ki iQffQ if, when 

kA = ki^ to go ; yd kh 
bi gwgk I go to work 

kahq to take by force, to 
rob; pt. d ki^ph dean; 
pe. ^an a kdp; n. kipit 
(Somali qab)^ 

kdch = kdf kick place ; in 
the place of^ instead of 

kadQ salt (Masai makat) 

kado, or k^dq to bring; 
see kdnq, pt. d kit, a 
kidi gin eham, pe. a 
kil] (Sonudi qod to 
take) 

k^dq to twist, plait, braid; 
pt. a kit; d kidi lUm 
he twisted grass; also: 
a kitii yei he plaited 
the hair; pe. yei d kit, 
ii,ket 

ka^Q, to go, to step on; 
syn. k^ 



koffQ to cut open, to split; 
to rend; pt. a kitki 
^n he cut open a 
cow; a kaka ya^ he 
split the tree ; a kak, pe. 
a kdk, n. kik 

kagu to plant; pt. ya kaka 
yaf^; pe. a kdk 

iMffQ ^k to gainsay, de- 
bate, dispute; pt. ya 
kdtki dqk; the same as 
kagQ to cut open ? 

kAgit bush-cat 

kigg, sand-bank, chiefly 
a small stretch of sand 
uniting two islands 

kdgo, sometimes kdgg to 
ache, to pain violently. 
t^}'a kdgQ my head 
aches ; pt. d k^k^ n. kik 

kaJQ, to pluck, to pick, to 
gather, to strip off (as 
dura -corns from the 
ear) ; pt. g^ kdehi byil 
they harvested dura; 
pe. a kdch; see kdJQ to 
bite 

kaJQ to bite, to sting; to 
pain, ache ; pt fwql d 
kiehit ^f^ the snake 



bit the man; pe. ^j^ 
a kdeh; china d kdch 
my bowels ache; n. 
kieh(Dlkaeh,liT.kach) 

i^k a fish-spear; see b^ 

kiki time, chiefly the 
ancient time, kfi chAki 
a time not near: a long 
time ago; k,fiii (long) 
time; k dti$n the an- 
cient time, the time of 
old, a long time ago, 
formerly 

kil-kiH fence, enclosure, 
court, court-yard (Di. 
kal; Somali qalo castle) 

k^lo to carry, bring; to 
be carried, brought; 
to ride, drive ; to come 
from ; ^ k^lQ gin cham 
w^ he carries the food 
into the house ; ya k^lg 
wich cutlrQ I am riding 
on a donkey; k^l ya 
wQJk carry, pull me out! 
pt. a k^l gin cham he 
carried the food; yi 
k^la kffi where do you 
come from? a kela gin 
cham he carried the 
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food ; pe. a kil it was 
carried 

IcqIq l^dQ to wait 

kdmd (pt.) to be going to, 
to imhj to begin; yd 
k. gwit 

kin while; see kd place 

kdriQ dom-palm (Nr. kin) 

kdnQ, kQnQ to bring (So- 
mali ken bringing, Nr. 
kffi to take) 

kanq to hide; pt. a kana 
nyffi; pe. fi. a kdn; n. 
kin 

kdn^kAni trumpet (Nr. 
kdn) 

kdn = kdki time; for 
inst., kdn a tint some 
time 

kdrQ to have branches, 
to branch off; ^ CHqI 
a kdr the Shilluk lan- 
guage has many bran- 
ches, i. e. is rich in 
structure 

kQtQ to bring, pe. a kdl; 
see kddQ 

kdf^ to step over, see 
kddQ 

kdto^kdwihetan for build- 
ing a house 

kdyq address for a des- 
cendant of a king 

kif/it-kdi elder brother; 
see preceding 

kdf/Q appetite, desire for 
meat 

k^ch hunger; yd da k. 1 
am hungry 



kieh strength , power ; 
strong, powerful, se- 
vere; bitter, sour (Nu. 
ktiyal sharp, Nr. kieh") 
kgfihQ: chan a k^chi the sun 
is turning downwards, 
it is afternoon 
kidihktt a fish 
kedq to twist a rope 
<^ to go; pt a kii; a 
kif^ wQi "she went into 
the house'' : she is 
going to bear a child 
kega to plant, see kdgQ 
kiU kili middle, midst, 
in the midst of^ amidst, 
between, among; kil 
tiri among the people, 
wit %^n H kiU gin 
there is no child among 
them ; kiU bit the place 
between the shoulders 
kelQ, kifn to throw a 
spear, to spear, to stab, 
pt. a kela ^f^, pe. a 

UU o. kitit 
kffnQ crutch 
kimQ to visit ; pt. a kjma 

4df^; pe. a k^m; n. 

k^i 
k^nq to stroke, caress, 

fondle 
ktn^kini gourd, calabash 
ks9i (firom ks^ch) place; 

time ; reason ; here, 

where, when, if; Nr. 

kan 
k^ bitl itch, place where 

a gnat has stung, blister 



kffk gwasik itching 
k§fi kwQii burial-place 
kffk'kwuie path of the 

cattle 
kffi Hi "hot place'', 

wound, boil 
ketiQ ya{ to shake a tree 
k^ to be strong; pt a 

£ifii; n. ij^; see kifih 
kffiriji — itffcAtf r^ "place 

of the king", a small 

hut where a deceased 

king is adored 

kgnQ = kffirH 
kj^ks^ boundary, border 
kepo, to take a thing out 
of a larger quantity, to 
choose, pick out; to 
take away, to steal; 
to whore, to prostitute 
oneself; hkjpk choose! 
pt a kepi; n. kip; see 

k^ha 
ker rich; ya fajal ker I 

am a rich man; yafa^ 

ki jal ker I am not a 

rich man 

hffTQ to dig out; pe. ty^le 
%oqt a kyir the foun- 
dation of the house i& 
dug out 

kit alone, self; again; yi 
kitd I myself^ I alone 

kit rope, plait of hair 

Ic^ to throw a spear, to 
spear, stab; to thrust; 
to fight; pt. d k^ 0fk 
he stabbed a man; d 
I^ti tin he threw a. 



kljQ—H 

spear; pe. tin A ktl; 
n. hiiit; tee ilgZg 
hti^ to dash, to shatter, 
to split; pt. a kt^ n. 

m 

kfu'lAi breast 
kewQ, Ufi to give a war- 
signal 
kiwii edge, boundary 
kit/ bidQ a place for sitt- 
ing down (from kffk) 
k^y kwai pasture 
k^y nen sleeping place 

1A fish-eagle 

il^with, and; connecting 
words 

lAeh bee 

kidi, kidi how? (Nu. kir 
manner) 

kylQ colour ; kife tojq black 
colour 

kifd in order that, on 
account of^ because of 

Hfiini, AZ/irii why? 

lAmfi to lean the head, 
to be thoughtful, to 
ponder, meditate; pt. 
d kim; see k^q 

kindii thus, like that, just 
so 

kini thus; often introduc- 
ing the direct speech 

kinkin a fish 

Hrn to tremble, shiver, 
dlla kir my skin shiver- 
ed (Nu. kerkere) 

kit'kiti stone, rock, hill, 
mountain (Nu. kit) 

kite colour; see kidq 



kii2 to put, to place, a 
ki^jam tr^t he put the 
things into the hut 

kb, ki short for kSbq to 
speak 

hobQ to take 

hobq to say, to speak; pt 
a k^p; a kgma kwQp 
he said a word ; pe. a 
kwQp 

kdeh-kiichi a small ax 

lAdit to fasten, tie; to 
wrap, as a wire round 
the spear -handle; k. 
bak to make a fence, 
n.k(Uli. 

ko^Q, to blow, as an in- 
strument; k. maeh to 
blow the fire; pt. a 
hoi^ mach; a kofi km 
he blew the trumpet 

ko^Q-kdt^ k^ seed 

iTcii^il; the to wn ofEodok, 
near Fashoda 

koffQ to rent, hire (Nr. 
kokh to trade) 

k^ffQ to blossom 

k^ breast of woman (a 
word used only in the 
royal court) 

kdjit cold (Nr. kQch') 

koJQ to separate [man 

k6 kiUkofi kflHi unmarried 

koJcQ (kogo, t) feh to stick 
into the ground; pe. a 
kto^k 

ki kgt be quiet! take care I 

kdl a month, about De- 
cember 
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kqlQ to pull out, extract; 

pt. a kqla ya^; pe. a 

kgl; n. kitl 
kolq, to drive, as catde 
kgrnit to be going to; syn. 

kama 
kdn-^dk a month, about 

October 
konQ to stimulate, affect, 

to excite desire; to be 

excited; e konn fywaa 

it stimulates my hearty 

I want it; y^t A^^ng he 

is excited; pt. a hhni, 

n. ^it:^ 
konq, worm 
k^i^kqjki a niggard 
loQ^Q, to help; ik^ dn help 

me! pt d Vit^\ in he 

helped him 
koiliQi loQ^ to pour out; 

pt a kotiiji he poured 

the water on the ground 
koiiQ to dig; see kwQfiQ 

(Nr. kwQii) 
hgnQ to blow; syn. kd^Q 
kdrq to keep, preserve, 

to care for, to watch; 

pt a k6r€t gi fih he 

kept the thing; pe. a 

kor; n. kdr 
kdrit cotton, see kwarQ 
kQt{i to drive, see kwgtQ 
kiti rain; k. e m^kq it ia 

raining (Madi ikodi) 
kd^ trumpet; see ko^ 
kA-kuioi thief 
ku not, prohibitive (Ba. 

ako) 
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kfichi not to know, to 
ignore; past form of 
kuJQ; generally this 
form is used, and al- 
most always in passive ; 
kuehi ydn I do not 
know 

kud(i ho^Q to pull out a 
thorn, pt. a kqla it., pe. 
a IcqU n. k^l — see IcqIq 

kudq to be quiet, silent; 
pt. a kht; kudi be quiet! 
yi hi kid ^o not be 
silent! (Nu. kite^ huse) 

kujd not to know, to 
ignore, hij6, I do not 
know (Nr. Any') 

kula to bow; e kulq wij^ 
peti he bows his head, 
pt. a kula w. 

kamo, to cover; pt. a 
kuma dak H foffQ he 
covered the pot with 
a cover 

kun place; there, where; 
yi k^li (or k^la) kun 
where did you come 
from ? (Nu. hit) 

kun de chan west 

kun do direction 

kun dwQffQ wan Nikan 
east ("the place from 
where returns the eye 
of iV/% i. e. is the sun) 

kun dwoffn toan umde 
north 

hin dwoffQ wan Iwal 
south 

kun dwdffQ wan odgn west 



A6ni-^^ pig (jfefifi = 
Nubia) 

hinit'kini a younger 
child, younger brother 

kUf^ mach to blow up 
the fire; see ko^ 

hi6d^'ku6t tick; k ya 
yiie gwok there are t 
in the ear of the dog 

kubd^ to be swollen, 
bloated, as a dead 
body; pt. a hibt; n. 
kubdi^ 

kudfiff^^^ a place with 
white sand in or near 
a river; mud for house- 
building 

Jb^^ to taste, to take 
first of the food; pt a 
kwgna gin chanif pe. (f 
kw^rit n. ihr^n^ 

kf^r a fine (imposed by 
the king or magistrate) 

karQ to watch, see korq 

kuwdJQ address for a for- 
eigner [descendant 

ikt^dgrandfather,ancestor; 

kwach fins of the fish, see 
kwdiii^ 

kwachfi to beg, ask, pray, 
request; pt. a kwacha 
^9, pe. a kwach (Ba. 
kwaiy kwaehe) 

kwhch-kwiuHi leopard 

kwoffQ to embrace, to 
carry in the arms; pt. 
a kwaka daj^; pe. d 
kwdk; n. kwdk (Di. 
kwak) 



kwago, to decompose, 
putrefy; pe. riiig a 
kwdk 

kwiil killed, butchered 

AniTtinl 

kwalQ to remain, n. kwAl 

hjMilQ to steal, pt a kwdla 
gin an; pe. a kwdl 
(Ndorobo ocAor thief) 

kwdni chdn watch, clock; 
from kwanQ "to oount^, 
and chan "sun, time^ 

kwini a stick for scratch- 
ing the head (probably 
a plural form) 

kwdnifkw^t^ solo-singer 

kwinii to count, enume- 
rate; read; pt d kwdn 

kwdii^kwach the fin of 
fish 

kwatiQ to take (Di. kwatk, 
Nr. kan) 

kwdn^in a bird, eats fish 

hoanq to be the first in 
doing something; e 
'kwan(t binQ he comes 
first 

kwAnil a very large red ant 

kwdnQ to swim, pt d kwdn 

kwa ril descendant of a 
king; from ibtrarg 
grandchild 

kwd.r^ - kwiri poles for 
making the house-roof 

kwhrit red 

kwarH'kwtr I. grand- 
father, ancestor; 2. 
grandchild, descendant 
(Nr. hear chief) 




kwatQ — kyJigQ 
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kwatQ to steal; see kwalQ 

kwdyq, i . to herd catde ; 
pt. d kwhi; a hwaya 
dgk; 2. to be well, to 
have slept well 

kwayft-kwhi grandfather, 
ancestor; see kwd 

kwfi some (Nr. kwei) 

kwiklt (kw4ikit) to open 
the eyes; pt. a ktoik^ 
wans, he opened his 
eyes; pe. wana kwik 

kwile rii the hair (of a 
king) 

kwin a kind of bread or 
pudding (Nr. ktoQn) 

kw^HQ fingernail 

kwir: jam kw^r things 
belonging to the com- 
munity or the magi- 
strate, or the king, or 
which are reserved for 
religious purposes; also 
part of the dowry 

kto^ poles for the thatch 

Jcwirft'kwiri hoe 

JcwsfQ to steal; pt. a kw^i 
he stole, a kw^td (or 
kwgti) ^n he stole a 
cow; see kwdlQ 

Jcwi^kw^ dung-hill; cow- 
dung piled up 

kw^yi wound 

kwi some ; see kwt, 

kwodf^ to drive, to herd 

hufS^'l^i thorns, sticks, 
poles for house-build- 
ing 

kwo^ maeh to mako a 



fire; see ikodg and 
kwodq 
kwgdQ to fart, to ease 
oneself; pt. a kwQi ; yi 
rh kwi0 n. kwft^ (Nr. 

kwogo to sweat 

kwogq to take ; pt. a kwoka 
ya^i pe. a kwSk, n. X^n^ 

kwQJQ to sew together, to 
tie by sewing or bind- 
ing; to stretch a skin 
on adrum ; pt. a kwbcha 
liuf pe. a kwScfi^ n. 

kwok sweat [kubjit 

kwimi'kdfnhAclL] on, upon 

kwj^m-ku^i board, chair, 
table 

kwgmQ to carry on the 
hip; p. a kwQmaikal (eji 

kwomQ to limp, lame, 
hobble; pt. a ku^mi; 
n. kv^mit 

kwQfi flour 

kuHmq to be sulky, cap- 
ricious, moody, to re- 
fuse eating 

kwiniyii the place behind 
the ear 

kwQhQ to bury, pt. a kwgiia 
^^; pe. a kwQti (Nr. 
kuH>fi) 

kwatiQ to help (Di. kari) 

kwiin-kwi^hiBtoryj report 

kwQnQ IwidQ fingernail 

kwoHQ to begin, pt. a 
kwQni 

kwip talking, talk, speech, 
word; matter, 



kwor debts, fine ; see k^r 

kworffkir cotton, thread 
(Masai karash cotton 
cloth) 

kworq: mach kw. lamp, 
torch ; see kworQ cotton 

ktoi^Q to winnow, to clean 
the corn by winnowing, 
pt. a kwQra byiU p^* <> 
kwQTi n. kdbd^ 

kwbt-kit shield 

kwqlQ to drive, lead ; pt. 
a kwQii dgk^ or: a kwQJla 
dqlc he drove the catde, 
pe. ^k a kgly n. kitl 

kwQtQ to blow (wind), pt. 
yomQ a kw^t, or: a 
ktoqti the wind blew; 
pe. a kgl yi yqtnQ he 
was driven by the wind ; 
see kwQTQ to winnow, 
and ktcQtQ to drive 

kw^i^kw^^ farting 

kydu border, as between 
fields, see k^wii 

kyawQ to row a boat ; pt. 
a kyau; n. ki6 

kyich right hand, on the 
right hand 

kyffiQ byil to roast dura 

ky§dq to refuse; pt. d ky^t 
he r^sed, a ky^di ko^ 
he refused to go, n. 
ki^i kyir; a refuse is 
often expressed by 
clicking of the tongue 
(Ga. kwero) 

kyigQ to cackle (fowb), 
pt. a kytk 
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kyil together; gi k^ 
kyil they are going 
together; from akyfj, 

kytl^kyil fence (?) 

kyiUfh/il star 

kypiq to squat, cower 
(lifting one knee higher 
than the other) 

kyfffid yifi to listen, pay 
attention ; pt. a kysna y. 



kyifH-kyiAi, or Jky^ horse 
(Madi kainq donkey, 
Abokaya kaiier donkey) 

kysr the water of two 
uniting rivers 

kyffru to leak, trickle, 
drizzle, bleed; r^mQ k. 
the blood is trickling; 
rea kygrQ I am bleed- 
ing; pt a kyh" 



kyp^ iDQt to mark out 
the (circular) funda- 
mental lines of a house ; 
a ky^rAj or: lyiri kal 
he marked the circle 
of a fence; pe. a ky^^ 

n. ky^h 
kytji-ky^ I. a fish, 2. the 
space between the cut- 
out teeth 



L. 



lib^ mud, clay ; L ya yo 
there is mud on the 
road 

Uib^ people 

Ideh urine (Turkana alot, 
Masai galak) 

lack broad, wide 

lacliQ, to be broad, wide 

Ui^gil to inherit; pt. a JMh 
jam; pe. a Idk; n. Uik 
(Nr. lakh) 

iQgq to dream; n. l^k^t 
(Nr. lakh) 

iQgo magistrate, authori- 
ty, community 

lil'lii game 

tat yino to be lost, to die 
(said of men only) 

laJQ, to piss 

Wcit-liltk dream 

ZaZamonth, about August 

tamo to pray to Qod, to 
worship; pt. d Idm; d 
IdmctjwQk; pe. d l&m 



lini'tttni, lani the nabag- 

tree 
lanq toar to spend the 

night waking; a lana 

war; n. lane war 
Idnq to be loose, to be 

not strong, durable, to 

rend easily 
lAu'lini skin, doth; lind 

^fi cloth of man (Bo. 

loo, Ba. labOf Turkana 

elaus Earamojo el4>u) 
Idii spittle 
m fiar away 
Idwi'lAwi oar of boats 
Ulwii-lih, also lini skin, 

cloth, syn. liu 
liwi to be far away; pt. 

a liwi 
liyh: wijfi L he is asham- 
ed; pt. w. d lil; n. Uii 

wich 
Jtb^ to lie in wait for; pt. 

d lepi ^n, pe. d Up, 



ji.Ubh 
V^ to shave; e L tiga 

he shaves my beard; 

see ly^l 
te^ also tufa to see, pt. 

a tifa ffajf,, or: a tef^ 

d., pe. a Hi 
tijihl4k tooth; l^k ly^eh 

ivoiy (Nr. IffsK Nandi 

kelekf Ndorobi keUkj 

Masai akt, Somali ilik) 
l^k din a kind of white 

dura [see l^go 

UJcq to dream, pt. d l^k; 
W^l-ttl flint -stone (Di. 

aUU Ba. UU) 
tilb to be smooth, even, 

pretty, nice, good, pt. 

a m, n. m 

Uii war, army, danger; 
lefi a tin an army was 
raised, a war arose; 
fiini da L "his eye 
has war*' : he is angry 



^^l?fi — Itoak 

Ig^ to become or feel 

hot; see l^ 
Igtiil to throw ; pt a lena 

tukj or: a tjni tuk he 

threw a stone ; pe. tuk 

d Un 
tip-lip tongue (Di. lytp) 
l^pq I. the junction 

between wall and roof, 

2. = l^bQ mud 
l^pQ r^k to crawl, creep, 

go stealthily 
Ijlh also ^ (to be) hot, 

sore, fitiia I. my eye is 

sore; feti tti it is hot: 

rea l^t I feel tired, un* 

well, feverish, am lazy 

(St. no 
Uu the hot season, Janu- 
ary-February 
Itf^ltwi (sing, also Uu) 

a small lizard (Di. aleu) 
liwQ wiy wQt to make the 

upper edge of the roof 

even, smooth 
lib^ to be cool, cold; pt. 

a limi; n. libit (Ba. Ubi 

wet) 
W>(1 to steal upon, to 

come stealthily upon; 

pt a tepa nu, pe. a Up, 

n. Hbit; see l^pit 
U^ to see ; see le^Q, 
lino, to hear; pt. yA fiii I 

heard; a Una kwQp, or 

lini kwQp; pe. d Itn 

(St. lin) 
Hit ail (to be) destitute, 

bereft, without catde 



(Nr. Uu to die) 

Weh-loJQ black; tysn loJQ 
bla^k people; bwQii L 
black Arabs 

tgdu to wade in water; 
pt a lw$t; pe. pi a Iw^t 

iQgQ to become, pt. a 
iQka ^9 it became a 
man 

h9Q (^qI^) to follow; e L 
bdn gltn he follows 
after him; pt. a Igk b. 
g., n. %il 

^go, (iokq) to answer, to 
interpret; pt. a l^li 
kwips A ^^ kwip; pe. 
kwip d tdk; n. Utgit 

togo, to reconcile, com- 
pensate 

iQg^ to wash, pt a l^gi 
tdu, a IwSka tau, pt. a 
luj^k [ing dura 

Idi'UA a fftn used for sift- 

lojQ to be black 

l^kit this side (Di. Ion) 

161 deep 

lofi sticks 

2ofi(2 (lurift) to do a thing 
later, after somebody 
else, to follow one in 
doing something, pt. 
a loiia b^ he came 
later, after him ; n. Ibiii 

iQtiQ to pull out, pluck, 
as feathers, hair; to 
loosen; to get off 
(clothes); pt. a 4^d 
gy&iOi pe. a l$ii (Nr. 
hfi) 
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Itn dn this side, lone 
ehini that side; see 
Jikh 

Id^liti club 

loyQ to run away, flee; 
pt a liyh n. Ibyit 

lugQ to come aft»r some- 
body, to follow; e lugq 
bdtk ggn he follows him ; 
pt a luk ban ggfiy a 
luka ^f^; pe. d lUk; n. 
litgit'^ see lotiQ 

I6g^ to turn, to be turned 
towards; a Idgi Utgi 
he turned (himself), 
be turned round ; naj^ 
i ktffS. he turned his 
back; n. litk; see tQgo, 

Idm^lfim grass 

lunQ to turn (down), to 
be turned (down), aUUt 
€ lung fen the bat hangs 
upside down, pt. d lUn; 
n. lUnit, see I6git 

Iti^b^ to be in company, 
to converse with a 
person, to have inter- 
course with, to deal 
with ; pt. gi luopa rei 
ggn they conversed 
with each other; a 
luQbi he c; a lu$p 

lugn gv>6k the blossom of 
the dura 

luiQ, to fall into (?) 

/%i-Ztltyi pond, small lake 

Jwdh-lwiJc cow-house (Di. 
Itoak, Nr. Iwak) 

Iwak people 
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lioitli — rnQno 



IwciH the general name 
for red dura (probably 
a plural form) 

IwMq to be or have 
become poor, destitute, 
bereft 

Itoitnit-ltodn fly (Di. Itoan, 
Nr. Itoan, Ba. alauno) 

Iwidb-ltoit finger ; /. ty^lo 
toe; Ito^ diign thumb, 
lufln 1^ little finger 

Iwiti worthless, insipid, 
cheap , simple ; see 
IwatiQ and IwfiiQ 

Iwi^Q to be insipid, taste- 
less, worthless, cheap, 
simple, senseless 

IwinQ to be soft 

Iwijo (Imji) to whistle 



IvDogo to exchange 

IwQ^gd to accompany ; 
espec. to ace. a guest 
a short way; a Iwgka 
sn; see togQ 

IwogQ to wash (oneself 
or something) ; a IwQki 
r^ he washed himself; 
a IwQka ^^ he washed 
a man; pe. a Iwgk, n. 
Iti^gQi see tQffQ (Teso 
ake-longo) 

ItDQl-ltt a gourd, pump- 
kin, calabash 

IwQjiQ scrotocele 

Iwongwok "molar tooth of 
the dog^ : the blossom 
(or the sprout?) of the 
dura 



Iwdp^lwbbi company; see 

IwQtQ to wade in water; 

pt a lwitH$ n. Itp^tj^; 

see todat 
lyawq to spy, to lie in 

wait for 
lyieh^lUch elephant 
ly^Q, to want something 

but being ashamed of 

asking for it 
lysh a place where the 

grass is burned 
lylki to bura, to flame; 

pt. a lyil, n. lyil 
b/^Q to shave ; pe. a lyil; 

see tidQ and preceding 
lyinit cooked butter 



M. 



mi because, for; whether 

md which, who, rel. (Nu. 
ma, man) 

md-^mik aunt, sister of the 
mother 

mach fire (Nandi mat, 
Kamdsia ma<5 Ndorobo 
mat, Suk m^*) 

madiri (ar.) Mudir, Go- 
vernor 

mi^ a certain dance; 
first part of a dance 

mS^ to drink; pt. a mil, 
a mij^ pi, pe. pi a mi^ 
(Teso akai-mata) 



magQ to catch, to get hold 
of, to seize, to hold 
fut; pt. a maka 4aji; 
a maki dctfi; pe. a mdk 

mQJQ to spread out in the 
sunshine; pt. a miehct 
lau, a m^chit lau, pe. 
a m^h 

mdl, or mil, often short 
mdl heaven, the upper 
region, surface; above, 
on, onward, forward, 
at the head 

male to adore, to pray, 
to offer thanks (to 



God); pt. a mIdlajwQJk, 

pe. jwqk a mil 
mhlft^lf mdl bell 
mqln to roast, broil; pt. 

a milh rtnq, pe. a mil 
min, wi^min women 
mini-^min testicles ; mini 

mini nam junction of two 
rivers 

mif^nq to hate, detest, to 
be inimicous, to wage 
war against; to forbid, 
prohibit; pt. a mi^ni, 
n. minit 



m^ilg — tnin^ 
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mflyig to capture, to be- 
siege ; pt. a mQtia pdch; 
pe. a milk; n. mii^ 

mdb fat, oil, see mau 

mcir green; liini mar hifa 
^yp^ your eye is green 
on account of money: 
you are greedy after 
money 

mdr, also mi because, 
because of, on account 
of 

mir a silver pot which 
plays a rdle in the 
history of the Shilluks; 
it does not exist now 

mdrit to love ; pt a mari 
jal sni; pe. a mar; n. 
m!idit 

mflrg to thunder ; pt mal 
a mqri the heaven 
thundered, it th. ; n. 
mi^r^ 

mi^l slow, slowly; also a 
form for excusing one- 
self or of asking atten- 
tion or precaution : 
take care! excuse me! 

mafHfnd,^ female 

mil- mil friend; mi/^ 
my fr. (Di. mat, Nr. 

mi^ to greet, salute; pt 
a mull fffi, a mafa pi he 
saluted him; n. m^f^, 

or mil (^^' ^'^^ Teso 
akai - mala , Somali 
mdd) 
mdfijiffQ small, little, a little 



miLu fat, oil, m. ^ean 
butter, m. lAch honey, 
m. chigi marrow 

may^hwgr candle (from 
kwoTQ cotton) 

mdyi^-yndt the mother's 
sister, aunt 

magu to fish, to catch fish 

mayo mother? 

me property; forms pos- 
sessive pronouns; mi 
tgrq conmion property 
of the people 

m^Q to increase, augment, 
add; m^t nyffii give 
more money 

mida, also m^ig, to be 
sweet, flavorous, sa- 
voury ; agreeable, joy- 
ful (Nr. m^h to taste) 

m^'gy m^n to shut up, 
shut in, to hide, to 
close ; pt a mecha liin 
he shut the eye; pe. a 
meeh; n. mich 

msJQ to make straight, 
even, to pull, drag, 
tear; to adjust by pull- 
ing, tearing; pt. a micM 
yalf a mich ; pe. a mich; 
n. m^h 

mikit^mbk^ some, some 
other, someone, some- 
body else, jal m. some 
man, another man 

min his mother (from mi 

min, m^n which, the one 
who, whose 



mhio to put into, to stick 
into, to press into ; pt. 
a mina ya^feik he stuck 
the tree into the ground; 
pe. a min 

mino to twist; pt a my^n; 
a myffMi toenQ he twist- 
ed his beard; pe. a 
myin 

m^n^ the one who, syn 
mgn 

mkn^fmkni heart 

minit hind part of the 
head 

m^ to be pretty, beauti- 
ful; bill i m. the face 
is pretty 

m^S to be deaf; pt a 
m|fi (Nr. mien) 

mir a kind of white dura 

mSri charcoal 

mirQ to be reconciled, 
to reconcile; pt. g^ 
msr; n. m^ri^ 

mst sweet 

n^i-mitt big hair-dress of 
the men 

mej^ 6t^it!^ crest of the 
cock 

ml mother; mli my mother 

minq, to be pleased; ehun^ 
m. he is pleased, satis- 
fied; n. m\nlt 

mini (minnQ?): mal a 
mini, IcQl i minit a 
heavy rain-shower is 
coming, it is going to 
rain heavily, it is gett- 
ing dark; n. tnin^ 
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min deaf, deaCaess; see 

m^Ait (Nr. min) 
mi^ mother, see mt 
mifQ to hold fast, to keep, 

ehysfi^ (ik ki mlfe nt/pi 

his hands are tight in 

holdiog fast money: he 

is dose 
rnodQ to cohabit; pt. d 

m^t; d mQta dacliQ; pe. 

a md^9 n. mi^t 
modQ to break (?), pe. m$t 
nio^Q dark; feti fh m. it 

is dark ; see mUdQ 
m^gh Any food prepared 

of dura, dura-beer; m. 

minit beer, m. 6ur flour, 

m. gin eham bread, 

pudding, mgn a wach 

dough (Di. mgu) 
niogQ to crumble oflf, as 

the bank of a river; 

to glide into ; pt. a fn$k, 

n. mbgj^ 
mqj2 to boast of, to be 

proud of 
rndjq to give; see mUjn 
mik these, these ones, see 

tnikQ (Nr. rnqk) [fish 
mbk-'mwdk the dog-head 
miik (2^ truth, true, verily, 

mik = pi. ofmikos don 

pi. ofduQn 
niqkQ pi. of fmgkQ 



A . 



mokd (sometimes makq) 

to rain, to drizzle, drop ; 

kiti ^ fi^k^ it is raining, 

kltt d m^Aj it rained 
mil, mwil morning 
mold to flow 
mglq to come early; pt. 

a mol bgnQ he came 

early, n. mSl^ 
mdiiQ to swallow; pt. a 

matia gin cham; pe. a 

mfyk 
mgrQ, red ant (Nr. mw^ 

mwQr) 
mitt adultery, see modq 
mitit^ pick out, to gather, 

to pluck; pt. ^ac/iQ mjftta 

abwok, pe. a mZt 
miti, mSti first, at first 
m^t^ sterility (of the soil) 
mdtdlit (foreign word?) 

onion 
mg|g to hold fut; pt. a 

mtj^ pe. a niafa ya|, 

n. mlj^ 
mishit island 
mudQ to drown, to be 

drowned 
mfl^ darkness ; tn. e. b^ni^ 

d. is coming; /M bJi 

m. it is dark, feti fAfi 

m. it is not dark (Bo. 

mut) [witchery 

mugh disease caused by 



min — ft 

mujo to give, a mucha 
nyffi (Nr. moeh') 

muke beer, see mugq 

mulQ to creep, erawl (Di. 
mol, Nr. intra/) 

mulQ to plaster with mud, 
to wall, to wall up 

m(U^ to tame, to be tame, 
a mUl ki fach it was 
used to the house, it 
was tame 

mumo to be perplexed, 
confused ; pt. wija m4m 
I am perplexed (Nu. 
mumur deaf) 

mm neck; mune ddj^ 
neck of man 

mwojQ, to be stingy (?) 

mwcjit to explode; pt a 
mufSeh, n. mtoifif 
mwdche toch the ex- 
plosion of the gun 

mw^l, mil morning, fH 
ft m. it is morning 

mwQnQ to plaster with 
mud, to wall ; a mwQna 
roTQ (Nr. mun mud) 

mwiiiA scutiform cartilage 

mtoini to whisper 

fntffff" pi. oipach village 

''ff^ySJ^ to be worth, to 
deserve, to be becom- 
ing; pt. a myir, n. 
myirit 



N. 



No word begins with ]^ 



nA — tid 
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N, 



n& (also n^) as, like, nd 

in like him 
rm^go, to kill, to hurt, to 
put out, extinguish ; to 
break; e n^go, tofinfeii 
he throws the dish on 
the ground ; pt. a neka 
^1^, pe. a nik, n. ndg^; 
yi nQgo vmn (uU how 
many years have you 
killed: how old are 
you? (Nr. nqkh) 
ndm^nQfni river 
ndmi as, like, just as 
nauQ to lick; pt. a ndtis 

n. nAn 
nau thus, without any- 
thing, without clothes, 
naked ; e ehatQ, nau he 
walks naked (Nr. n$) 



natfQf neyd uncle, neyiL 

my uncle 
ni thus, as, just as, like 

ni jal ffii as this man 

(Nr. ini thus) 
n^bq, to be wet; pt. a nip, 

n. n^bh 

ninQ to look; a r^tn^ mal 
he looked up; pe. a 
nifis n. nin, n. yq to 
see a way, to hope 

niriQ to wait 

ngnq to live, a ntn 

n^Q to sleep, i njtf^^ he 
is asleep; pt. d nin; yi 
ntn didyou sleep (well)? 

nktfii thus 

nd/ right I all-right! veiy 
will! 

ntmo to cover, to shade 



ntnQ to sleep; p. a ntn, 

n. nhi; see ngnq 
ninQ to move, to shake, 

be moved by the wind 
nitk, nqk (to be) litde ; a 

Utile 
nghi to recover, to heal ; 

pt d nitHf n. n^kii 
ndno, to be or become 

little, to diminish; pt. 

d nbn, n. niknit,; see ngk 
nufitg to lick, to kiss ; n. 

ntmit [exists 

niHt, n^t there is, there 
nHH not yet, not 
nwajo mgl to breakfast; 

pt. a nwdch hi mgl 
nwanq to aim at 
Nwdr The Nuer-country 

or people 



N. 



Aii'ii'w^li chQd, young 
one, seed, egg; ila is 
also used in expressing 
a deminutive form; in 
these cases it is fre- 
quently pronounced li^ 
or even ii« 

t^d bin slave, servant 
person belonging to 
somebody; also "wife^. 



ikh b$n a white cow 
lia ehili akind of red dura 
lia din a cow with smaU 
brown and black spots 
fka dai chwQu a whore 
lia^l bottle (ar?); see 

ii€uf^ feriidwai akind of 

red dura 
iHt-fSgytn^ a kind of red 



dura 

ikaftlw^t a kind of red 
dura 

lid g\n ^fi baby 

lia gdl'tgin gil i. wife, 
people belonging to 
the £unQy; 2. used in 
addressing a higher 
person, as a chief 

lid (lie-) yitlit an axe 



^^2 

fi^'%^ child of a chief 
lid jiik a cow with a fallow 

head, small brown 

spots on the back, the 

rest being white 
na jok a cow : head black, 

small black spots on 

the back, the rest white 

— same as ikij&kt 
liakii-iiikiimecej nephew 
iki k^ a cow : sides black, 

beUy and back white 
fia Hnit a kind of red dura 
liakQ to straggle, wrestle, 

fight ; pt. d lihk, n. liitk^ 
lidnkdfit cotton-seed 
tici kwdch a cow, speckled 

black white 
lid kwdii riji loose woman 
lial, also li^l'ikui, boy 
tial di^n-'i/iaiA. d^nq young 

man, youth 
iHa I^'^wqI Itn a small 

drum 
lia leji 9l brown or grey 

cow 
fkili-fi^tH python 
fiamayo brother 
liamuMiemik sister 
hamQ to chew (Bo. na) 
lia mudwil^ a bird; syn. 

okoge nam 
i/ihn^ also iilnn-nwhl girl, 

daughter (Di. ikan) 
fian f^ small girl 
lian Aw^ bride 
han kiyh elder sister 
ikane ^aehQ, sometimes 

fian a ^aefiQ girl 



ha fian young crocodile 
fidn-fitfni crocodile (Ea- 

ramojo agi'iian croc, 

Elgumi ati'iian croc, 

Masai ki - ikan croc, 

Lendu lia hippo 
lia dmit Hr a large duck 
^ py&i'iiwQl pyini a 

small hide or skin 
iliar^ child of a king, 

prince 
liarQ Idm to cut, mow 

grass 
Mr^ gums 
ii^irj^*(^-rocA calf 
lidu hair on the genitals 
yklu-fiduTi cat (Di. anao, 

Nr. naus lUsu, Masai 

liau cat, Lendu fiau 

hyena) 
lia toai young bullock 
Ha wufnitir a bird 
lioyaj^ a small tree, shrub, 

bush 
liA yim bbwbk a kind of 

red dura 
i/ii = ika child, young, 

litde 
li^Jb posterity, pi. of pre- 
ceding 
hikiyi elder brother 
liemei sister 
Mm^k a kind of white 

dura 
ikemia^i/ierri^k brother 
liemidu sister 
tiemi^ tyffi, ggl sister -in 

law [striped 

ii« fian a cow, white-red 



hin, liin eyes ; see wan 
liffin pM to make a deep 

hole into the ground 
lie tQnQ black cow 
liewi female cousin 
iU yitm a cow : head white^ 

body black or bay 
M to use to; expresses 

the habitual form of 

the verb 
ikH^ to milk ; pt a litej 
fi^ a month, about No- 

yember 
^ikhnit the ancestor of 

the Shilluk nation 
Mm genitals of woman 
Him face, in firont of^ 

facing (Nr. fiyam) 
fUm^-fUm sesamum (Di. 

fium, Teso ika^iHumu) 
Mn, also liin name, H/m 

dmin which is your 

name? 
fim eyes ; see ujan 
liin small part, atom ; fi« 

yaj^ a fif^ wana a chip 

of wood fell into my 
liine M joint [eye 

liSdit to bear young ones ; 

pt. d Mt, n. liwddjt; 

see litoolQ 
fi^ to show, see Hu^ 
fig^ to be soft; syn. keina 

lia^^ 
lig^g iy^Z to cook dura 
liofiii^ to marry; pt. a 
lidrni ^achd; a figma 
4^hQ; pe. a iiw$m 



nQtiQ — nan 
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liiQnQ to pound, crash; e 
lignQ W>ii he pounds, 
kneads the mud; pt 
a ligni 1.9 pe. a ii$ny n. 

rignf^ to scatter, to tread 

on; pt. a tigna kw^i; 

pe. a ii$n; n. tki^n; 

same as the preceding 
n^ see liwi^ 
Mfjfij^ some time, some 

days ago, the other 

day 
liu^ to show ; pt. a i^6fj^ 

toQt he showed the 

house; pe. a ii^|; n. 

liwfHl to rub (as a wall, 

to make it smooth); 

pt. a fkiini wQt; pe. toqt 

a li^ 

^^bffhf liwiffit^iibk louse 

liwa^Q to take part (in a 



meal), to agree, con- 
sent, to be of one opi- 
nion; pt d tkwiJB(i gin 
eham; n. litoAk, tod 
liwaha hwftp we were 
of one opinion 
hwala to touch; pt a 
hwilit kwitmn; a litonti 
kw^tmcs n. tiwatQ; see 

fitroii-iiuyafii bracelet of 
metal, iron 

litvaiiQ to be able, dever, 
to be able to work 
with both hands, the 
left and the right, alike 

tkwatft to touch; pt. a 
litonti gin on, a liwil 
gin an, n. fktPotQ; see 
iHwalQ 

i/kwatfQ to doze 

liu^^-fitr^i earth-worm 

litcgng to walk around 



tiwejfQ to rain a little, to 
drizzle; ii^ e ikwrnfn 

Hi0^ to knead, as mud, 
dough, to mix with 
water; pt a liwQpa 
libit; pe. a lito^p; n. 

fiu^fi^ to be weak; pt a 

liwitli young ones, chil- 
dren, seed, ikvoQlejwQk 
twin-children 

liirgZg to bear young or 
firuit ; pt d liufhl 

htoQmn to many; pt a 
htoSfna pi ; pe. a i/ktofyn; 
n. ikwiim; see ligiiH^ 
(Bo. no) 

iktDQnQ to crouch, squat, 
cower; pt a ikufjt^ 

liwi^ weak; see i^wa^ 

fitoa|2 to show ; see liti^ 



N. 



naeh back, behind, back- 
ward ; ya eha^ niji I 
went backward 

naeha to take leave, to 
ask for permission to 
go; pt a naeha ^^; 
pe. d ndch; n. ni^h 
(nieh) 

nadQ to cut, to butcher; 
a nAt (ndt); pe. d ntU, 
or: d fAl; see ndlQ 



lio^ to rely on, to trust; 
pt. a nd^ ffi 

naJQ to know ; almost ex- 
clusively used in pas- 
sive : a niehiydn; also : 
a n:iehi ydn I know 
him; n. li^;^ 

nolo, to butcher; pt a 
tAUl ^ean, pe. a ndl, 
n. nil; see niadQ 

ndma to yawn ; pt d ndm; 



WBSTBRMANir, Tk« Skflhik Peopl«. 



n. ndmit (Nr. nam) 

nlin,nAne,ftouinate "man, 

person*' often occurs 

in compositions, in 

plural generally fyf^ 

"people^ is used 

none chwitr blind person 

none ^ocKq, also nan a 

^BUhq woman 
nan dwar hunter 
nan k^k a hired person 

18 
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nan — nqyq 



nan k^r guardian 
nan kwM shepherd 
nan Jbt^a^ thief 
nan lid^ barber 
nan tSJQ blaek man 
nan tHk hiwip interpreter 
nan mdnt n^Ut eunuch 
lion mdr beloved one, 

firiend 
nan mdrdeh a bad person 
nan nAn enemy; from 

il<tn mfil apprentice 

nan ikwQm bridegroom 

nan ndr boaster 

nanQ, to be perplexed, 
astonished; pt. a n&n 

narg, (also naro) to gnarl, 
growl;to bluster, boast, 
brag; a nor, or: a nM; 
n. n&r{t 

idt a cow with horns cut 
off 

niUi^t^ man, porson 
(Nr. nak, Ba. n^to) 

nate bip^ beggar 

note budoi a lying, a sick 
person 

note fach inhabitant, ci- 
tizen 

natefwb^ teacher 

note gvD$h workman 

natejwanQ kwif one who 
is hasty, rash in his 
words, an arrogant 
person 

nate jwitk i. a "man of 
Qod^ ; 2. a sick person 

naie kir rich person 



n<de kwdchi beggar 

naU kufhffi herdsman 

note Isn one who beats 
the small drum 

nate mot a lewd person 

^aU nek murders 

nate nid butcher 

note vinit *n unconscious, 
a swooning person 

note r^pe kwQp mediator, 
conciliator 

note 01 cook 

ndti v^tUt trayeller, stran- 
ger 

niUi yif k( min one who 
seeks intercourse with 
women, lewd person 

note y4f an abuser 

note tfi^Q helper 

niyi a kind of red dura 

n| yes 

n^wQ to trade, to buy, 
sell; pt a nf^u, a n^flwi 

n^da-nit, T^t rib ; see the 

following 
fildj^l^ a hoe, made out 

of bones, now seldom 
n^gQ to bleed a person 
niji^ a mark 

nefQ to recognise, see naJQ 
nlla to roll; pt. gi n^Ui 

nam they rolled into 

the river; n. li^^ 
f^m^ to cut off, take off; 

pt. a npna yx{; pe. a 

film; n. n^ 
nenn to be imconscious. 



to swoon; pt. d nkn 

n. ninh 
na/iQ, to tan, to prepare a 

skin by tanning 
n^ (to be) much, many 

(Nr. ntMii) 
n^r-ii|r die Trfiite-ear cob 
ligrg to let the milk down 

(said of a cow) ; pt. d 

nir; see nye^ 
nii brain 
ii2{2 to laugh; pt d f^; 

pe. d litlS; n. nytHt 
ni aDrightl well! 
li^ to hang up 
nod^ to out; pt d n^t^ d 

nitt, d n^la (nqta) ya^ ; 

pe. d n^ts or: a n&. 

(Nr. iifi«) 
nq^gn to vomit, pt yi lAk 

(Nr. lifiA) 
n$l a lame person, a 

cripple; from ngdit 
n&F^XtA 9k large watm^ 

snake 
nglq, to cut; see ligc^ 
nglQ to avoid ; the same 

as nglo, nodq to cut? 
lij^ the rectum ; ninipyila 

an invective, injurious 

word 
nirit-^nir, also nitr bean 

(Nr. lifir) 
fi^^ cripple; from nodq, 

see n^l 
notd to spit; pt a nciOf 

or: a nda AI&; pe. a 

nSl; see nwotn 
nqyit to curdle, coagulate 



ngyq — dgik 

noyQ to imitate 

fiJK-nuti^ lion 

nudq to cut, to kill; see 
ngdQ 

nu^ to surpass in some- 
thing, to be too much: 
e nu^ yi raJQ he is 
very bad 

niiwdi razor 

nwajq to smell ▼. n., ygmQ 
d ntodehi fn the wind 
smelled towards him: 
he smelled the wind; 
n. nuAjlt (Nr. nwich') 



nwauQ to aim at; pt a 

nwMi Iqi; pe. a nwSn; 

n. nwitnit 
nic^^A-iitrfcrAalargeliaard, 

lives in the water and 

on land 
nwieh, also nw^h runn- 

ntoSeh a kind of red dura 

nwel a snake 

AwQJQ to hasten, make 
haste, to be the first 
in doing something; 
pi a nw$€h; n. nio^'^ 



nwqnQ, to be prudish, coy, 
simpering, conceited, 
presumptuous, proud; 
pi d nwitn, a nto^i, n. 
ntr(^ or : fidn^ 

nwotQ, Wi to spit; pi d 
nwb^ L, pe. a n6l 

nyi^ to milk; pt. a mf^ 
a fiy^ 4^n, or: a 

nytniQ, WQJk to cut off 
nyii/k metal, money (Bo. 
yaM) 



o. 



dbdnfi firont-i^ron of wo* 
men 

bb^U'-hb^wi the lungs 

bbieh^iSeh reed 

bbir^biri feather, wing 

ob^ womb 

bb{r^bbir a small pot for 
beer 

6bdgi - dbgk spotted, 
speckled ; an albino 

6biii foam, firoth 

bbtu lungs, see obqu 

6b^ bdlows 

jibv>ykit " bwit^ stranger, 
foreigner; chiefly the 
white man, Arab, Turk, 
European; obw. wok 
obtff. tdj2 "white man 
of the bush"", ''black 
white man^: Sudanese 



Arab, black Arab 
6bw^ grass for thatching 
dbwdyinibwhiakBhruh with 
thick, fleshy leaves, 
very firequent in the 
bush 
6by$eh a cow with ordi- 
nary , non - dressed 
horns 
6ehM^ a hornless cow, 
a cow with short horns 
deMUt'tOQte ehSl or eh^^ 



illlllll .«IUM 



bchiy^bchiyi melon 
dekwk Uver; see cJiuAq 
Sehjf^nlt ' 6ehyifi a loin- 
cloth, "back -apron*', 
for women 
ddiulk ekyffiQ the palm of 
the hand 



ddih'^il^ a large -mat 

(Nr. 6dik) 
ddiUt-idfi I. a cow with 

horns turned down; 2. 

anchor ; see idil^ 
ddtrit-bdir kiddle, garth, 

crawl 
ddtbiniiRp, ddtp blanket 
odind doud-shadow 
ddtin west-wind 
ddiUt a cow with horns 

pointing forward 
6^^ a kind of red dura 
bfiidit a tree, its firuit is 

eaten by goats 
ofiidq, hoQl mask 
6fwQn'4fbn loaf of bread 
ofyi^ lysich a kind of white 

dura 
dyiik a cow: back and 

i8* 



2/6 



6gdl — dikwQk 



head black, belly and 
neck white 

6g&lr6ghl (ar.) mule 

6gdlit^if>U9 or : (S^d/mule; 
see ogal 

hg^ii a bird 

ogigh a cow; see 6gtk 

6glh^\k buffalo 

igttl^'^^i bracelet of 
ambach 

6g$f, a cotton-doth 

dgwiJ^wili frog 

ogwal calf of the leg ; o. 
hat ''calf of the arm'' : 
the fleshy part of the 
upper arm 

ogwi^wthoYT (for shoot- 
ing) 

6gw& on ox with horns 

turned towards the 

eyes; female: agwffit 
dgwik-dgftH^d^YLaX^ "fox** 
hgwiUbgxe^l a black bird 
hgw^frit'i^wftrit also dgwi^ 

fi the blue (grey?) 

heron 
(Sydn^-tiHi^ ydii Dinka- 

man, barbar 
(SJ(^MA^4 a big basket 
hkitiit^hu^ hedgehog 
dkih^l^k, also dk^gi a 

fish with three thorns 
bk^k (also 6kik) — bl^k 

egret, also name of the 

Ktde white heron 
bkjtk^kikAoweTj blossom 

(Di. gak) 
dkit^k^t bell; o. e IqAq 

the bell rings 



bkut papyrus 

dkwd Nyikang's father 

dkuAnit^hoirii broom 

dkufikf also bkwiik^kwi^ 
a kind of goose 

dkwin ft a kind of red 
dura 

dkwdlF^kwbH an eatable 
gourd, is cuhiyated 

bkwim^hlUnn the sacred 
ibis 

dkicon-^JAn long feathers, 
such as are used as 
ornaments in the hair 

dkwQT^kiri the spotted 
senral, and its skin, 
worn as dancing-doth 

6kgil-6kgiH black, grass- 
eating ant, they live 
in armies, build large 

hills 
olaeh maeh a kind of white 

dura 
dUk-dUH a fish [fig 

bULm-dUmi the sycomore- 
6U6u die stariing 
dlik a cow, grey and 

white spotted 
bltlttr^Wi a dub ending 

in a ball, knob-kerry 
6Wi (6Wii) a cow with 

large brown and white 

speckles; see 6lSk 
((% bUfrili^ brown hawk 
blM-bm, also bum duck 

(Di. oUiluif Nr. Iwiltoi, 

Ba. wiliU) 
6Mi a cow with small 

brown and white dots 



6lwi a kind of white dura 
dhcMlwi marabou-stork 
6nA cousin 
dmli^if'iiifni^ the child 

of my brother, niece« 

nephew, imt^ my n. 
dnAyif'dmdx the child of 

my mother's sister^ 

cousin, see 6nA 
brnhdifirniH fire-fly 
bmiUt (ar.) salt 
dmin his brother 
(dn^ a kind of red dura 
((mf-f&^i brother 
6n^^ a cow (or other 

animal) black and 

white spotted [lope 
Amirit-ifnitr roan ante- 
omQt green dura 
bndu-i>niiii a snake, not 

poisonous, eats frogs 
ifAy^f^dnii the child of 

my mother's brother, 

cousin 
M^gh a cow with horns 

directed straight back- 
ward, like those of the 

young buffalo 
bnwimit large black ant, 

eats termites , bites 

painfully 
M^ red eardi on riyer 

banks, used for making 

pots 
oikemia my brother 
Qj^a to dive ; see fq^ 
bikwt dnzzungram 
6ikw&C'6iliu^k male goat 

or sheep 



bnwirii — PI^Iq 
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bnu4rit A whip 

onyiii - inyitii a green 
snake, not poisonons, 
catches chickens 

dpdp^dp the hip-bone 

bpdr^ a gourd 

<^n-($pt^nloaf; seed/won 

drdp'drdp spider (Nu. 
kardbe) 

drdt'-dr^ a snake, not poi- 
sonous, eats chickens 

brdt-^rit calico-cloth 

irit^ white ant-hill 

Mt (ifit)^ relatives by 
marriage 

OTQ to send; see worQ 

dr^ch-^r^ch ram 

irigi hollow 

britk-brflk crafi,astuteness, 
wrong, sin 

6r$k'6rdk, drigi small 
bells worn round the 
knee in dancing 

Arim^ male sheep or goat, 
see rimit (Masai oro 



he-goat) 
(Sru^m^-rtrgm male sheep 

or goat, see dr^mi^ 
6tit-^t(^ a pot for water 

or beer 
6tinit-6^nif 6^n stones 

heaped up, a dam, 

embankment, bridge 
dtgk mist, fog; /«f& da 0. 

it is misty 
dtitlit centipede 
btitllt a kind of white dura 
itwil^twili a river-fish, 

resembling a snake 
btyemnityim dragon-fly 
dtyini^tyin a fish 
otyffi bells 
i0ffih60ni I. a flat fish ; 

2. a gourd used as a 

dipper, 
dfH a kind of red dura 
diSr^f^ a ford 
6^0 a kind of red dura 
((|t2ahumble, poor person 
bfwol blue 



dfwQf^-^fw^i hyena 
dtw^-^^ I. cock; 2. 

male animal (Di. toton) 
6{t/in old time, ancient 

time, a long t ago 
itd-i^hoA the child of 

my father's brother, 

cousin 
itotij^'iiiwltj^ the child of 

my father's sister, 

cousin 
duAniriv'^ni a heron 
duxHt-^du I. the black 

ibis; 2. branch of 

deleibpalm 
itoidit^ieit a fish 
6wik a toothless person 
dw^t^dteiHt some kind of 

mat 
<(y^n^ crocodile-hunter 
oyi^^ft-oyWiworm, cater- 
pillar 
iywiik'^ywdl^ also iywi-- 

H, the golden-crested 

crane 



p. 



pHeh-my^ village, home 

(Di. pan) 
pdffH to sharpen 
paku to thank 
panv^mi board, table, 

saddle (Bo. pam miU- 

stone) ; see pirn 
pdn^ to hide 
pah the hole below the 



mill-stone 

paiiQ, to trie a person 

pQfi full 

pdnn to divide; pe. pdk 

pUnit ear-wax 

piT'pdHs pfH hippo 

payo, to depend on, to 
be under somebody's 
auspices or responsi- 



biUty 
p^gQ to fill, to fill into; 
pt a ptfca byil yeeh 
€^p he filled dura into 
the bag ; pe. a pik; n. 
fik ; see /ffiifi 
pik (to be) heavy 
pil^l grinding-Btone 
p^lo to drissle; kg^e p. 



p^n diying-place for 
dura, in the fields; 
thrasiDg-floor 

'pemo to denie 

per like^ alike, similar 

jl^ news 

j^% bad smell 

'pii pi-^k water (Nandi 
pekt Somali piyi, Tur- 
kana aifct-pt, Earamojo 



affipiy Teso aki-pi) 
pidQ to persecute, foUow, 
to demand debts; n. 

/>jd2 to get tired 
pik water; see jA 
pOjfQ to pull out 
poffQ to pass somebody ; 

pt a pdf^ a jH^ in; 

n.yjij; see/o^ 



pirn — rlffQ 

piktuide 

ptdifli-pwdi a place pre- 
pared for a field, fann, 
field 

pvHM^ - pwbch tendon 
Achilles 

ptfAr^drjfiu twenty 

/jydf^ ten 

pt/ilo, to cack 



R 



r^A-recAfi bad, r. M raii 
dd^ "bad with great 
badness*': very bad; 
raeh may also mean: 
very much, in a high 
degree (Di. raeh) 

raJQ, to become or to be 
bad; n. rdjlt 

rim^ihi thigh; also yim 
(Nr. yum) 

rjim diarrhoe 

rimfi to pain, ache; pt 
a r^m; n. r^m (Di. rem) 

rUnl-rini looking-glass 

rang, to see by witchcraft 

r^rii a thrashing-place 

rarg, to run, to stream; 
to run a race; pt. a 
rAfi; n. rivrfi 

rdri-n|r sinew, nerve, 
vein 

rs| ^ff&fi king of the 
people; see rif^ 

rqu hippopotamus (Di. 



rnUf Nr. rqUf Madi robi^ 
Abokaya arua hippo ; 
Lendu ra croc.) 

rdwit duehn 

r^wQ, to blacken poles in 
order to make them 
hard; n. ri^ 

r&-^rek body, rf 2^ his 
body, that is: he, b 
hot, feels unwell, is 
lazy (Nr. r(2» Madi ru^ 
Abokaya amatu) 

ri why? yt ri kif^ why 
did you go? (Nu. re 
interrogative particle) 

ri expresses casus irrealis 

r^ to bring together, 
mix, unite, associate, 
reconcile; pt d ripii 
ji he reconciled tfie 
people; pe. ji a rip, 
also a rip; a rip yt 
maeh it was caught by 
fire 



fibQ to be thin, notstrong, 
not durable 

riff rip thin, not durable, 
seeri^s 

rejd to be bad, to spoil; 
see raeh 

f^2 to receive a guest, 
to be hospitable; pt 
a recha ^aj^ ; pe. a rySeh 

fijit^^h fish (Teso aga- 
ria) 

rim diigh; see ram 

rjimit blood (Madi art, 
Abokaya art) 

rifiQ to become or be 
bad, to spoil; pt. 4 
riii, also d r|fi; n. riif; 
ehwis, r., yej^ r. he is 
angry ; see rdeh 

rerit to cut into strips 

r^jhrii com-«talks 

reff2 i^ to make a pot- 
ring 

fiffQ to be shut up, barred, 



M the rirar by sadd ; 

to fill up (u a hole), 

to biu;; pt a rika ^off 
nji to at»7, remAin ; pt. 

d rich; s. f^'^ 
Knfi to fod; pL d rjn 

(Di. nn, fyon, Mr. rtri) 
Hriii me«t (Muai aki-rin, 

Teio aiti-Wri) 
ri( (alao rtti)-rdr king 

( Ju. ran>^ Nn. arti god, 

Somali ^o-rat chief) 
robft to Btring (beads); 

pt. a ropa Uga; pe. a 

r6pi n. n^ 
rffii (ar.) one shilUng, ■/« 

Biil 
r^, f^ thint; ytt <U 

r., ya mdki yi r. I am 

thirs^ (Teso oko-rai, 

Nr.»aO- 
f^^l2 to hollow, to tcoop 

out; pt a T^hii yaii 

pe. a r^k 
r&j1tT§/}h heiCar, see ita- 

rqjfi to castrate 
r&t-rdA a small gourd 
remfi jn to fetch, to dip 

water; pt d no^wtii pi; 

pe. d rwSfnt n. -""A™ 
n^nfitomeetjtox 

to weigh; to 1 

cient; to think 

■taod ; to over! 

arjpnakwiiphe 

ed on the wore 
r^mji female shof 
rgfia to sink, to^ 



f^itfi to elect (a chief^ 
king); pt yi rgiia Htl 
pe. a r^; see j^fka 

rit^t-rit^ a large, poi- 
sonooB snake, eats rate 

r^xain-bow ; see prece- 
ding 

rSriit to be or do wrong, 
to be astute, to sin; pt 
a r^, n. bri^ (Ba. lo- 
rok, lo-ron, Teso trono) 

rsrifi-fSiit kidney 

rors to bo sterile (of ani- 
mals) 

^lAi (ret^ to sew; pt. a 
rata liu 

rQiffi to spUl ; a ruga pi 
he spilled water; pe. 
pi d r^, a. Hfi 

fQifS to ciy (in ranning) 
away), n. r^ 

r&dt north-wind, the time 
while it is blowing; 
winter 

ruffs to pot on clothes or 
ornaments, to adorn; 
pt a ruhi Am; pe. a 
Hlk 

rim-irilm, wfpn noose 



r6mi; see rS"^ 

ruing yoj to b«ad over 
a tree; to overieap a 
tree; pe. yoj( d rim 

run year (Di. noon, Nr. 
run) 

rOrfi to ham; bean t r. 

rmes to pass away; run 
dlyil d rS one year 
has passed away, d. 
ruwfi 

ruya ; a nijfi uifu he went 
after sunrise (7) ; ae* 
ruufi 

rwemfi to catch with bo& 
hands ; see wfima; satna 
as rwame to meet ? 

rwgmg to moot, measure; 
see fsmg 

raiit house; syn. ve< 

rgdt (Dinka) famine 

fygfrg to biro or rent for 
money, to bribe; pt a 
ryipa jiffit be hired 
(bribed) the judge; a 
ryipa j^9 he hired a 
man for work; pe. wfit, 
yc* a rgif the house, 
the boat was hired, rent 

ty^2 to iavite, to reoetre 
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ry^TQ—tlnQ 



suBpend, to be hanging, 
saspended; rin^ r. mal 
the meat is hanging 
above ; pt. a ry^ra rino 



mal he stupended the 
meat 
ry^fi to come forth, to 
rise; chdn a ryer the 



smi has risen; see the 
preceding 
ry^ both; see dryiia (Di. 
rek, Ba. mu^eke) 



T. 



tdbdti bier; ga kifji ^j|t 
wife t they put the 
man open the bier 

t^dq to tie boards or laths 
together; gs, idth u^; 
n. m^ 

tdd(t'4iH sticks, laths for 
building a house; iiU 
wQt; t, kal fence-sticks 

tddif door 

tag^ chain ; d tibchi in 
ki t. he was bound with 
a chain 

t^ffd to dig the foun- 
dations of a house 

t^kigl planting-stick see 
diikigl 

tiihfjieh a cow with white 
flanks, the rest being 
black 

tdldl-tdtttl brass, anything 
made of brass 

tdtldl-tiilil a reddish, poi- 
sonous snake; yide 
preceding 

tinit i^oof 
tQjfQ to put on fire 
tan along, e i^ t. nam 
he goes along the river 
tin hartebeest 



tone nam river-side 
tana to stretch out (the 

hand) 
t^nQ to be divorced, to 

divorce, a i^na dach^ 

he was divorced from 

the woman, n. tin; see 

preceding 
tdtr, tir white 
tir pasture -place 
tarn to turn (a thing); pt 

ya tara mal I turned 

upside ; n. tirit 
UUi Ml fence-sticks 
tdtyil the comer of the 

wall opposed to the 

door 
td^l a cow of bay colour 
tQyQ to throw, to scatter, 

V. a. and n., n. ttlyn 
tibiml (also t^.ytibimi 

girdle, belt 
techQ to be wet 
t^t'4idit dooT'sUck'^ see 

ti^t, an didQt 
tidigh a red-brown (bay) 

cow 
teduk a gray cow 
Hgn to be or become 

hard, strong; n. Hgn; 



see tih 

tkgftr^f^ chain, string of 
beads, ring 

tigiSidl - tigm poles or 
sticks, about 27s foot 
long, serving as sup- 
porters for the house- 
poles 

tih to be hard, strong, 
brave, tenacious, per- 
severant, cruel 

ttk the cavity below die 
scutiform cartilage 

tehft wqt to dig out die 
foundation of tiie 
house, a tikj n. tehe tout; 
see tQg2 

t^ to smack with the 
tongue; a t^ dyal he 
called the goats by 
smacking 

tslq to puU, to puU out; 
pe. tarn d ill the grass 
was pulled out 

tgmn to take without as- 
king; n. timit 

iinQ to pour out drop by 
drop; a ^i pi he 
poured out the water 



tinit'4in oribi-gaielle 

iinQ rnQgn to strain beer; 
pt d U/jtAi^ ffHlffib pe* 
fwfi^fi d tyin; n. U/in 

tlnq to be hard, strong; 
a ttnh n. %^ 

Uni^ to stamp (with the 
foot), to shake, to clap 
(hands), to hew, canre; 
pi d tind lau he shook 
the cloth; a (gni ehypi 
he clapped the hands; 
pe. a t&iy a tyin; n. tin; 

see tyffi^ 
fir straight, ya| mdtir a 

straight tree 
tirhf ttdi people (Ba. tir 

people, Nu. ter they) 
QErfi to carry; see ty^tQ 
tif door; see tidH 
tifJin a black cow 
tiw{(R'tiwUi fish-hook 
tpcit to wag; pt. d tiU, n. 

bttu 
add (gin cham) to covet 

after (food) ; n. ttd^ 

%fl- & Hff2 yi raj2 he is 
very bad, spoiled ; yg- 
m^ tiff2 the wind, air 
smells bad 

aju to do ; pt. a tick, n. 
iieh 

tih^fo I* sudd; 2. chin 

til (to be) dear; pik til 
the water is dear 

timn 0jf seton, fontanel 

tin at once, soon, pre- 
sently, just now 

tinQ to lift op, to raise; 



pt. a dn ya(; pe. d tin; 

n. tin (Nr. ^li) 
tipit !• shadow of man; 

2. an apparition in a 

dream, a spectre (Nr. 

tif, Masai o-ip) 
tQbit to be soft 
focA-tM«A gun 
toeh narrow 
<oc^ to tell stories, to tell 

lies; pt. a twdtA kwi/s 

pe. kwdfd twStf n. tid^, 

or tuH>t (Di. ttiH><) 
(i^^fi to castrate (as a goat) 
tigit A grass growing in 

the river; papyros? 
taga to hatch; gyffiq i 

thgh i^ith the hen 

hatches eggs 
tig^ the occipital bone 
tigh to wound (?) 
^92 ^ put into 
iqjil mau to rub with oil 

or fat 
^Hi ^'fi to tie; pt a 

^Al turn, pe. <i <u^A 
<$ik to be absent, to be 

wanting (Di. wiok) 
^it-@ifejside, part, middle ; 

iik nam^ ^ki nam side 

of the river 
toJcQ^ to crush, to beat 

soft, to knead 
tom/Q, l^e h/tph to carve 

ivory 
tqmQ, pi to fetch, dip 

water; see r^V^Ht 
fQUkn to rob, pillage; pt. 

a tiAh paeh; pe. a t^fi; 
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n. ^ 

tfin-t^, also t^ spear; 
jal-tin (^y tin)^ the 
man (woman) who 
performs the wedding- 
customs for the bride- 
groom (and bride) (Di. 
tgn) 

ttinftrtihi also t^n egg(Di. 
iwon^ Nr. twitn) 

(qnQ, to turn (towards, 
aside); a tgni /fl/ he 
turned into the bush; 
<gng chdn to go to ease 
oneself 

(qno, to pick; miig t. feA 
hi adimfi the bird picks 
the ground with its 
biU (same as igno, to 
turn?) 

^tH2 kwof to teU the truth 
(same as ignQ to turn?) 

t^y also tdr-^tri water- 
pool, grassy place 

t^ dust 

t^Q to trouble, to be 
troubled 

toTQ to break ; pt. a tdra 
yafl; pe. a t6r; n. tl>r 

toyn to pierce, perforate, 
to sprout, germinate 

tig^ - tiik deleib - palm 
(Orunyoro, Oruhima, 
Luganda, Lunyara: 
akatugu; Lusese katugq, 
Madi t^) 

tugq wiiid to scare up 
birds ; pt. d HdcA to. 

tugQ Uim to crush grass; 
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<tiyfi— Id 



pt d tiik, pe. lum d t^k, 
n. titk; see t{tkQ 

tugQ to open ; see tuku 

t^gi^ to play; pt. a tuh 

tAh'tilH stone, cooking- 
stone, hearth ; gi |d^ 
gin eham wig U 

tuka didQt to open the 
door 

tuko, to awaken, to be 
awake 

tulit owl 

tulg, to rise (sun) ; n. tAUt 
(Ba. tuU) 

tum^ to gather, assemble, 
▼. n. and a.; jla HSm 
the people assemUed 

twh^ also tvmn horn (Nr. 
tun) 

tin side, end 

<ti^^ to bind, tie; to dress 
(a wound) ; pt. a iihchh 
kttM^hi^ dressed the 
wound; pe. a tvo6ch 

tuhnit to withhold, detain 
from; to get nothing; 
pt. d tuitn gin oham he 
did not get any food 

tiM'-ttttfA chisel 

tititin&tiiin worm 

tugnit a small red insect ; 
see preceding 

tiU mattar, pns 



twagQ wig wq^ to beat the 
roof of the house even ; 
n* twagh 

twalfl to bepoor, he^lass ; 
pt d twid, a. twUit 

tuAf^ to snore, snort; pt 
d ttodr 

ttoatit to float on the 
water, as foam 

twarft to gather, pick up; 
to clean, to sweep; pt 
a ttoara w^ he picked 
up, cleared away the 
grass, n. tuAr 

twiJQ to be bald; mj^ 

twil fore-arm, lower fore- 
leg 

tuielQ to remain small, not 
to grow well 

tto&i ankle 

twQla to bubble (as water) 

tufot fidse report; n. of 
t5dQ 

tigan corn-stalk 

tgau: m lia tgaut also: 
lia tgaut 9k curse 

tytgo, to surround; pt ga 
l^ska lai they surround- 
ed the game; pe. d 
tgik; n. tgigjt 

^gign to file, polish (the 
spear) ; pt a tg^ <fin; 



pt a tgSk; n. tyik 
tgign to finish; pt a ty^ 

gin eham; n. igigh 
tg^ company of warriors; 

army 
tgik wedding ceremony 
tgekq to contiBne in; de 
ckdn dn 6ine a tgiki 
gdn gd ehafQ, di itnim. 
gd nilfiffdQ tfiis whole 
day I have continued 
walking, but I am not 
yet tired 
^IMy^'f oot, foundation, 
basis, root; times, 
meaning; ^{cic^tluree 
times; tgil amalg, tiie 
first time; tg^ witt the 
foundation of a house 
(Ga. ^eno, Suk k$l) 
tgin pe<^le, persons 
tg^ letk wamors 
tgeii a min women 
tg^ to strain; s. Qiic 
tyika yti to hew, carve a 

canoe; see tjnQ 
tgffTQ, to show, to present 
for anamination, to ex- 
hibit; see tyff^ 
tgatQ to carry; pt a ig^ 
gaff a tiro gat he car- 
ried a tree; pe. a ifr: 
— see €rc 



T. 



(ithe lower part, the hind- 
part; below, under, 



bdiind, beneath (Nr. 
tar) 



iq (tii^) the heglig-tree 
and its fruit (Kr. |2u) 



Iffftfi— jfy^rfi 
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fgibq to cheat, outwit; pt 
«f«P«l^; pe. ajdp; 

(deh a wreath or ring 
made of a cloth or of 
grass, laid on the head 
for canying loads; also 
laid on the ground to 
put the pot upon 

|a^ to cook; to smelt 
metal, to forge; pt a 
ffllagin eham she cook- 
ed food, pe. a 01 (Di. 
wtal, Nr. Iff/) 

j^^lM ^ coTor (mat) 
for the big dura-baskel 

pai wieh the tattooing of 
the fore-head 

iik-fAH, also fAH (ar.) 
cap, hat 

tdhigl a fitde ax 

(anil eh/gn to stretch up 
the hands; pt a pana 
eh., n. I^bi^ 

(iii^l^ni the temples 

^W ^ pu^ (under or on) ; 
pt. a ^f^ yaiwiy ^ 
he put a tree on his 
head; pe. a 0f^; n. 

far the buttocks 

ptjS^^ a pole for pulling 

boats (rowing) 
t4^H^^ ^ buttocks; see 



far 

fflu to die ; see fgu 

0yidi gdkf also j^^ gHk 
a cow, black with white 
Aroat 

jg{l2 to make a bad, hurt- 
ful charm; pt a |y^; 

i^f^H^ * waler-Uly, its 
seeds are eaten 

j(^j(t^|ij|t the meat on the 
breast (of animals) 

^tim wnall, litdef a 
litde, fisw 

ia»l dun^stick 

jgfiT^ the current 

fi^ to driBsle, to rain a 
litde; ktiet- 

li^^j^A; a mat for closing 
the door-hole, a door 

j^ trees, forest (Di. <«m, 
Masai en dim, Nandi 
timdo) 

1^1^.^ woman's breast 

f^ buttocks; see jflu 

0ek dew; j[. toig lum dew 
is on the grass 

fkl'^k also 01 rope 

0m'0m I. a musical in- 
strument, guitar; 2. a 
small drum, dedicated 
to Nyikang (Di. torn, 
Nr. jfom) 

j(omi2 |ofn to play d^e guitar 

fqmQ to cut off, cut open 



tSJHt to put on fire for 
cooking or boiling 

jgrfi to make even, 
smoolli, by fiUing up 
with sand ; to make a 
road, a ford; g^ Qra 
nam the made a ford 
across the river 

jfofe to give 

|gu^ to die; pt d f^u, 
also <f j$ he died (Teso 
twan^fy, Ba. twan) 

flumj^ to be finished; pt 
d f^m, d fitmi 

fitrjt^pkr midiogany-tree 

pffSl^li snake, serpent; 
f. a kaehi ^j^ the s. 
bit the man (Nr. 0t) 

tW^>inQ: ty^l^ ^hm in, he 
sits on the ground with 
die knees drawn high 

fwdio to blow one's nose ; 
pt a fwSik; n, fwSikJt 

pcitwQ to dry, be dry; pt. 
Urn d poik the grass 
is dry; see fj^wQ 

lyisa also, likewise, too 

lydtHyA^ guinea-worm 

ly<^ to bewitoh 

ly^K* ^oan j[. the sun has 
set 

tycrq to show, exhibit 
for examination; pe 
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U — wd^i 



u. 



u 8ign of futare and of 
conditioiial 



tfntir-tffiuTi a rat 

huili traveller, stranger 



w. 



wi we, us 
wai aunt ; syn. wajq 
wA separate, by itself 
wAi, also wAi the contents 

of the stomach 
wdjUl fd JUm^ a kind of 

red dura 

wdji^l^SnAfit a kind of 

red dura 
wijit to talk, converse, 

to tell stories; pt. d 

wdch: a way kwip, pe. 

d todch ; n. toieh 
whjif^wheh father's sister, 

aunt (Nr. wo/oh) 
wok outside, the bush, 

uninhabited country; 

bwoiliQ, took Europeans 

or Arabs living far 

away in the interior 
whlh or 
wqIq, to grind 
walq, to boil (of water), 

V. a. and n. 
wdl^'wi^l loin -ring, of 

ostrich egg shells etc. 
treiii-^: i w. to squat 
waikQrWQch paper, letter. 



book , mohammedan 
amulet 

waiku to be lost, to dis- 
appear; to die (said 
of a king only); to 
lose ; pt jwlik d wduli 
the sickness disappear- 
ed 

vHXf^ to approach, come 
near ; pt. d whfi, d xohjiki 
pack 

whn-^n yeBXy time ; trdii 
msk^i some (future) 
time 

wdn^in eye; direction; 
grain (Nr. wan, Tur- 
kaua ekQUf Suk kgfi, 
Rlgumi akQfi, Teso 
akono) 

watiffu^ngu a big-sised 
white bead 

wdii dff&k "crow's eye", 
a kind of red dura 

todn dt^A pi. Hwiufhi 
window 

wdn kajn point of the roof 

wan^Ntkan "eye of iVt- 
iban'% east 



win f^dj^ side of die 
human body 

wdn nii "lion's eye" a 
kind of red dura 

wdnit'wdn grandmodier; 
wan^ our grandmother 

wanQ to smoke (tobacco) ; 
pt d wiin ki dik he 
smoked a pipe 

wanQ to bum, be burned 
(Nr. wan) 

wdnit = wak bush 

tffdn ddftn west 

wan wqt window 

wan wur^ Iwal south 

wdn yw6dit arm-pit 

war^wiH nif^t; /M fa 
wir it is nig^t, ki wdr 
at night (Suk Qpto, Ea- 
ramojo akoar, Teso 
kwari, Masid kawarie) 

wdr nitmtid an ox with 
horns directed straight 
backward, like a buffa- 
lo's 

wdri ght an ox, witii one 
horn directed forward, 
the other backward 



iBarQ — MiJ 

ware to smear (witli 
mud) ; pt. a wara k^ 

toar)2-toar ahoe 

with tftlk, B. Will's 

wat-wati, or wit son, one 
beloDgingto onrfMmly, 
wnti w^ those belong- 
ing to the fiunily, the 
reUtiTea 

ie4t bin pi. vi4t4 bin ser- 
TAnt, skve 

wste to depart, Btart, set 
out; pt d wM; n. wdtii 

W tyil fyilc * oow with 
white feet 

vifi-mSi iteer, ball 

wtta cAwot to emt soup 

wau time (?) 

toSj^ ehaai to eat soup ; 
pt. a u^ eAuat; pe. 
a w^: a. witi; see iBafg 

toH-witfi son] (Di. uei, 
Nr. y«) 

u^e to sing a war-BODg 

ireitfi to give away 

t^/ piece, copy, number 

toilfi to chaoge; pt a wila 
jam, a wittijam 

vfiln a stick (of the royal 
princes), which is used 
in electing a new king 

uiilsL to trarel, to journey ; 
a vSlH he travelled 

teil^-wil traveller 

u^ his father 

win, k6 tv^ (ki 6a^ 
when ? yt k^ fote «Aj 
k6 w^t when shall yo 
go into the Shilla 



country? 

win dbwdk the hairs of 
the nuize-ear 

tein 0k bristles about the 
mouth 

weni H tcdf the night has 
come 

w^nj^-u^ hur, bristle, 
wire ; hair of thegiraffe- 
taU 

wi^ to live in a foreign 
country, among a fo- 
reign tribe 

tMfig to be cunning 

vo^wp giraffe 

v}irit-v)4T dung of cows 
and goats; vert 0k 

u^ to be aogiy; pt d 
u^; k\t wir do not be 
angry (Ba. woron) 

wcfe (f^ttS^Jt also «^ to 
throw, throw away, 
fling; pt d toiii; d ts^i 
gin/4A, dvi^iginf4A 
he threw the thing on 
the grotud; pe. d vi&, 
or a wS^ n. w^, or 
witi 

tDgt-totti, or v^ arrow 

vm/t to leave, to let, let 
alone, let free, let go ; 
duiHin 
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my head" : I under- 
stand it; toija t^k ki 
kwoft ehaJ. "my head 
is hard in learning the 
Sh. language" : I have 
difficulties in ... ; wija 
v)il I hare fo^otten; 
wijg di m^ffii "his head 
has beer" : he is drunk- 
en (Mr. wich, Somali 
ue; face) 

UTieAfi to take weapons (?) 

u^to excluu)ge,borrow; 
pt a toil^ t^ he ex- 
changed the spear, pe. 
a wtl, n. nil; see vHIq 

wiJQ to moke the roof of 
a house ; n. vAek 

toil exchange, trade 

wiln: mja wt7 I hare 
forgotten 

wins to be giddy, diizy ; 
wija toiftfi my head is 
giddy 

m lia fyau a curse 

ultijf-uiM bird 

mte ji to sprinkle with 
water; pt a wUi ji; 
pe. _/i a to^; n. trite; 
see wfg^ 

vHiSi sometimes wafs to 
arrire (Nr. j-fO 
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w'iii— yffftfi 



iD^b^ youth ? 

wocho (vmehq) to dance ; 

pt. d w6eh; n. v>6jli» 

see cKgnQ, 
wodfi hyil to pound dura; 

pt. a wdVi by 41; pe. a 

w6l; n. w6l 
wd^it^wd^ buttocks 
wo^ to puU out; pt a 

uHUa gm an mk 
ufQ^ to plaster, smear, 

besmear; pt. a w^ 

wQt; pe. a w$f; n. wS^ 
toiijul'wijiil a fish 
w^k, witk outside, out 
w^U^l channel 
wqIq, to coug^ ; pt d wj^l; 

n. ir^/^ 
wdlit to lean 
woIq to pound (dura); 

pt. d tbiUt byil; pe. a 

wSl; n. toM; see uTOcig 
tf ^min woman 
tvQmQ, rdrnQ to carry water 
v^mQ^ also ru^fimg to catch 

with both hands 
w(in we, us 
tot^ sly, cunning 
tri^iifi to be sly, cunning; 

to outwit, cheat; pt. d 

wQiia irif pe. yd wih 



wM^ifwbilii the swallow 
wor kings ; see r^ 
w^fif% jH a pole in the 

midst of the village, 

on which the drum is 

fastened 
wbr6u a kind of red dura 
tooffi to send ; n. %ohr 
wlirft to sing (Teso ayeri) 
uiirifwdr termite-hill 
wfgrq wQk to puU out, as 

a pole ; to take away ; 

n. 10(^9 In* 
toit'WQii house (Di. jvt, 

Nandi t&) 
toQt dy^ goat-house 
wi^ti wim the nostrils 
WQ% fwd^o-^utnti fw. school 
u>qt kick bee-hive 
wotQ, to hollow; ya| a v>6t 

the tree is hoUow 
w6t6U or ui6l a kind of 

reed 
toaj(%i-4r0|^ child 
u^ to arrive; see tc^ 
wfiu the daylight; to. a 

ym it is getting dark; 

to. e riitoit it is dawning 

(in ihe morning); w, a. 

wH (or rH) it is lij^t 
toQWQ to be noisy, make I 



a noise, to talk much 
and noisOy 

fffi, tauu father 

wi 2. p. pL you; wi mn 
did you sleep (well) ? 
= good morning! 

unUh s=: wieh head 

taikl^ u north-wind; ur. e 
ekofy ihe n. is blowing; 
2. a season during 
which this wind blows, 
following agwrit; har- 
vest of the white dura 

wiiifwiA ostrich (Di. ut) 

wuJQ to make a mook- 

fi^t; n. wich 
wjim nose (Madi om^vOf 

Abokaya omv^, Bari 

kume^ Masai en gume^ 

Teso ekumi) 
winAf also rtiml a cover 
wumo = runm to finish 
win 2. p. pL you 
wun'Tun year 
«Ftifi^tr<2n rope (for tying 

cows) 
wi^, also tiHf^ to sing; 

pt. d unijtr^ n. vfigr 
inkr song 



Y. 



yd to be somewhere or 
somehow; seldom: to 
be something; jwnk ya 



mal Gh>d is above 
y^bg, to open ; pt a y^bi 



wgt; pe. a ydp (same 
as ydbfi search?) 
y3^ to search for; pt d 



yip; d yiM ditk he 

settrched cattle ; pe. a 

y&p (Di. yap) 
yich^yi^h a person of 

equal age, contempor- 
ary, companion, friend; 

yieJie win my ("our**) 

friend 
ySdQ to corse, insult; pt. 

dyi^ 
yago, to take away; to 

rob, pillage 
y^t a company of people, 

espee. of warriors; yide 

yflcA 
yajn to be pregnant, be 

with child; pt dydch; 

n, yich 
y^lQ, to corse; see yddq 
ydn I, me 
yaiig to boil ▼. n.; pt. pi 

dyitii 
yana = y^fia to be 

yS^» yd^ to be foil, 
filled; to be satii^ed 
with food; pt. a ydn; 
n. yino, 

ydr^iH a ring or wreath 
of (cow-, antelope-} 
hairs, worn in dancing 

yoTQ to skim off 

y^rQ to reproach, insolt ; 
pt d ydr, n. y^; see 
y9d2 

yQtQ to be mercifbl, gra- 
cious ; jwqk d yiH 

y^^hy^ I* ^o; s* mede- 
cine; yUfi ini this tree 
(Nr. yat^ jot, Any. /afc 



Teso aki-ya medecine, 
Masai /ata tree) 

ydtiy also y^ just, nothing 
particolar, qoietly, hidi 
yau "yoo jost remain 
quief ; boyon yau 
there's nothing parti- 
cular 

ySi^ to swing, wag; pt 
d y4u ; n. yiwh 

yi he, it 

y^$ y^ = y^A middle, in 
yiAeh oh no! never! 
y^ to open; pt a yspa 
vfn^; pe. a y^; see 

y^eh-y^ Ae interior of 

the body, the belly; 

interior, io8ide,middle ; 

in, amidst, among (Di. 

yich, Nr. jack*). 
yeeh^Mi a grass used as 

medecine 
yt^ to climb; aywomy^ 

my yaf^ the monkey 

climbed upon the tree 

(DLyi<) 
y^H addl^ to clatter with 

aratde; seey^g 
y^fito carry many (little) 

things, to be laden with 

many things; d yfki^ 

y^ he carried sticks; 

pe. d y|i 
yil-yif boat, ship; yH 

mAeh steam-boat; y.ivgil; 

railway; y. nam rirer- 

boat 
yii hair; y. ^9 bur of 
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man; y. Hk beard; y. 
wan eye -brow, eye- 
lashes 

yj^fi to skin, to peel off; 
pt d yieh^ diikh he 
skinned the cow; pe. 
^Mn d yIcA, n. y^h 

yejq^ also yiJQ to sweep; 
pt d yiehlt WQt; pe. d 
ySch, n. y^A 

yijityteh rat 

ylJQ, to help one in lifting 
a load on the head; 
also: to carry a load; 
pt. a yeeha 0j^ he hel- 
ped the man; yet yieh 
iffy) I carried a bag on 
my head 

y^JfC (ynnt) *o dismount; 
a yeffa w^k ki wiy kypi 
he dismounted firom 
the horse 

yi^ to pick up, pick out, 
choose; pt. d yijkh gi 
feA; pt d y^, n. yH 

yff^9 y^na to be; syn. ya 
(Ba. ym) 

yffO, to abuse, insult; pt. 
a yAli (yiA) in, ayti^ 
in he abused him^ n. 
ylfi; see yfl<fc 

y^H^i a wdl 

yityiii n«ck (Di. yet) 

y^t^ scorpion; d k&ch 
yi y^ he was bitten 
by a scorpion (Sr.JiO 

y£(2 to climb; see ygfy 

yffffd to repent 

y&y often before a con- 
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y^y—y^^^Q. 



sonant instead oiyeeh: 

in, inmidst of^ among 

yey y§rid a season, about 

October — December 

i^h M kdjh byil y. y. 

the people use to har- 
vest in the automn 
ytj/^ to assent, believe, 
trust; pt yi yU (Ba. 

y^«) 

yiy^H hair 
ylyib y^ib to be able, to 
c*n; y< tf y« H ytvtdit 

I am able to write 
yihj, through, with; to- 
wards (Bo. hi) 
yi you, sing. 
yilbn to open; pt. dyi^ph 
MD^t he opened the 
house; pe. a yify; n. 

y^ 

yiid^i also yiiJit to arbi- 
trate, make peace, stop 
a quarrel; to save, de- 
liver, liberate; pe. d 

yiil 
yi^ to cut, chip, carve; 
to point, sharpen; pt. 

« yiii^ y»f ^ y*^^ y6 

he carved the boat; 

pe. d yiih d yiir; n. yi| 
yiiffQ to help one in lifting 

up a load; to carry; 

pt. a yi^i ftjifi, d yiiha 

I^Bq; pe. ayiik, n. yik; 

see yig2 
yiigh to breathe aloud, 

to moan, groan; pt. d 

yiifo 



ykhfikU jackal 
yiihf^l (also yWryil) 

bracelet, anklet ; y^tytlo. 

anklet 

y«ft, ylfe = yiidh 

yig^ to pick up; seey^ 

ytep, tally, rj^m^ "sheep- 
tail'' a red dura, y. 
wan the ang^e of the 
eye; y. tyjjfi "horse- 
tail*' : a red dura 

yiff^ to twist; pt d yiira 
f^l he twisted a rope; 
pe. dyiir;n.yiir 

yign to ratde with the 
rattle; pt a y§ka hi 
dddli^, pe. a yik; see 

y^ga 

yigi to become; pt. d 
yikd^fi 

yin you, sing. 

yindi also yifi^» you, it is 
you 

yii^ihyii fisherman 

yinfi far away, in the bush, 
outside 

ylr^ smoke; y. kipi mdl 
the smoke rose up 

yitd to find, pt a yiti gi 
feii he found some- 
thing; see yodn 

y^tCyiO-yH ear, leaf; yifS 
ya^ leaves of the tree 
(Mundu je ear, Suk yit 
ear, Di. yet, yid, Nr. 

yiyi to be possessed by 
a spirit, to be in ecstacy 
ye old 



y&y^ road 

yobo, to bewitch; pt a 
ywstba jal miJcQ; pe. a 
yvD^ 

yodo, to find; pt. a yata 
in; pe. a ySt 

ydgi to become; pt a 
ydkd 0n; see yign 

yqlQ, to mix (?) 

yomfi to surpass, beat one, 
to overcome, to be 
victorious; pt ay$m; 
n. yim 

ytfmit air, wind, weather, 
y. i kwi^t^ the wind is 
blowing (Di. ygnif Suk 
yomo^, Turkana eku^ 
poam, Karamojo egu^ 
warn, Kamasia ygme, 
Teso ehoamu 

y^»y^1ry^tk person of 

old age; seeyg 
yti = uni you 
yu4Q> to pass away (sun, 

time) to get dark; yu^ 

toiu the day has gone 
yti fyii ^'1 an insult, an 

injurious (obscene) 

word; see fyllo, pyikt 
yuJQ to pluck off the 

grains firom the ear 

with the teeth 
yUk firewood; i kiftt H 

gu^ni yUk she goes to 

gather f. 
ywachQ to puU, drag, tear 
ywaehQ to be starved 
ytopin to step on, walk on ; 

Bee ywoiiiQ 



ywQbQ — ywij> 
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ywQbg, to bewitch, curse; 

geeygftfi 
ytoodQ to find, see ydd(i 
ywSffQ to comfort, con- 
sole (?); yiyiHin I 



comforted him 

yvj^h yy^k a ciy, oiying 

ywatiQto tread underfoot, 

to step upon; pt. d 

yw6ii(i ^of^; d y4bh; pe. 



d yw6h; n. ywin/i, 
ytogno. to utter a loud 

sound, to cry, weep; 

to rattle; pt. d ytoitn 
yuf^tp^ytoltfi bewitoher 



WB8TMBMA5K, Tk« Shflhik People. 
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abhor — ax 



ENGLISH SHILLUK. 



A. 



abhor y. m^riQ 
able, to be '^ yeyo 
above adv. mal 
absent a. I^k 
absolve v. chwago, 
absorb v. chwejQ 
abuse v. ygtQ, chayQ 
accompany v. logo, Itoggn 
accuse v. gMQ 
accuser n. nate gQii 
ache V. kogq, kajq, rQmQ 
add V. medQ 
adore v. mulQ 
adorn v. rugQ 
adze see ax 
affair n. kwip 
afraid, to be '^ bolcQ 
after prep, bin 
afternoon n. bdr 
again adv. kite 
agree v. iHwago, 
agreeable a. dich 
aim V. nwano, ch^mQ (toch) 
air n. yimit 
albino n. dbSgihib^k 
alike a. fer 
all a. ^n, btni 
alms n. ffin much 
alone dh/^l, kite 
along, prep, tan 



also adv. fyau 

amazed, to be ^ gUyn 

ambach n. iibibd^ abtcobQ 

ambassador n. ehto^h- 
chtoik 

amidst prep, kil, yeeh 

among prep. MU y^ch 

ancestor n. kwd 

ancient time n. 6tytn 

and conj. kd, k( 

angry a. tbirit 

anklet n. y^il-yi^l 

another mijkii 

answer v. loffo, IwoffQ 
(kwip) 

ant n., black house — 
dchkn^ - dchuni ; red 
mQr^; black winged 
achytnit^hytn; white 

ant-hill n. ir^-dr 
anus n. dchwik-dchw^k 
apparition n. t^o 
apprentice n. nan mtU 
approach v. wafiq, chago, 

cKanQi 
apron n. 6ban^ 
arise see rise 
arm n. bbt^-hit 
armour n. ddi^k 



arm-pit n. wdn ywbdfi 
arm-ring of ambach n. 
dtchu{ - itchii^^ ogonQ, 

ddtrh 
arms n. gin i/iok 
army n. JMs tyik 
arrive v. toitQ, ^^Ib^ 9ifQ 
arrow n. toi^^taif^ 
artist n. bit^bi^ 
as adv. ni, nimi [liyh 
ashamed, he is ^ unji 
ashes n. bur 
ask v./icA^ ; ^ for hwaeho, 

bSpQ 
ass n. see donkey 
assemble v. chuko, chSnaty 

tumQ 
assent v. yeyn 
associate v. r^bq 
astonished, to be ^ gSyOt 

ndnq, mumQ, 
astuteness n. br^k'injijk 
at once adv. tin^ anhn 
augment v. m^ 
aunt n. whj^w&ch; nAyff 

nidi; md-mik 
avenge v. cKoIq, chudq 
avoid V. nolQ 
awaken v. tuk(i 

n. dirinliTi 



baby — body 
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B 



baby n. gin j^; lia gin 

bachelor n. &d(-&d|i 
back n. and adv. kwdm- 

k6m; bdn; ndeh 
backbone n. fy^firi 
backward ady. riich 
bad a. rach; to be '^ ritiQ 
bag n. atip-i^p, i^p 
bait n. ehdml-^fidini 
bake y. btid^ 
bald a. twieh; to be ^ 

churQ, 
bamia n. d(^ 
banish y. rySmg 
banner n. Ih" 
bar y. r^g 

barbarian n. = Dinka 
barber n. nan lid^ 
bark y. gwayo, 
barren a. hjooch 
basis n. tyillt-tyil 
bask y. foJQ 
basket n. Mudd-idHt; 

bastard n. hgwhi^^uitn 
bat n. aliUl 
bay n. see bight 
bay y. guiaya 
be ya^ yffia, M, b^d^ 
bead n. tig^ttk 
beak n. iulimifiuUmi 
beam (wood) n. kaw(f 

katci 
bean n. n^^-ii^ 



bear (young gones) y. 

fiidii, liwQlQ 
beat y . fodOf fwodd ; gqJQ 
because conj. md, mdr^ 

ama 
because of kifii 
become y. fcyfi* yigib 

yaga 

bee n. ittcA 

bee-hiye n. wQt kick 

beer n. m^g^ 

beg y. kwctehQ 

beggar n. nate bipits naU 

kwaehQ 
begin y. chagQ^ kdmd, 

kwQnQ 
behind ady., prep. nieJi, 

bin, chdn 
belch y. g^gg, 
belieye y. yeyo 
bell n. dkiUbk^i; mAUt- 
beUows n. 6bitk \mil 
belly n. yech^si 
below prep. ^; hdy.fiti 
belt n. see girdle 
beneath prep. 0, 
bent, to be '^^ bomQ 
beside prep, bute 
besiege y. mg^Q, gtno, 
besmear y. wqijq, warq, 

get(b gaj2 

between prep, kil 
beyerage n. gin maH 
bewitch y. ygbo, guHUq, 
cheno, jg^ fy^ 



bier n. tdbdti 

big a. du$fh dtn^ 

bight n. ghl^ii 

biU n. 46k-4itk 

bird n. tt^il(Hrtii 

bird-trap n. akdMkHH 

bite y. kaJQ 

bitter a. kick 

black a. Vkh-tojo, 

black man n. nan tafQ 

blacken y. r^wq 

blacksmith n. bi^^it-b^ 

blanket n. ddtb^^-^c^ 

blast n. cUini, 

bleed y. n. kyffrq; y. a. 

Mgo, 

blind a. chovs chwQr 
blind person n. nan e 

chtoQr 
blister n. k^ii b^l 
bloat y. kibdjt 
blood n. rjtmit 
blossom n. see flower 
blossom y. kogQ 
blow y. ko^; of wind: 

ehodn; to ^ the nose 

blue a. bpcSl 

blunt a. g4k 

bluster y. narq 

board n. kwim^ktii^mi; 

pim-pimi 
boast y. moJQ 
boat n. y^^ii 
body n. re 

19* 



igi 



boil — cateh 



boil y. walQ, yai/kfi; eggs, 

corn : h^go, 
boil n. ksi Us^ kffi gbl 
bone D. chigit^hd 
book n. waikQr'Wiieh 
booty n. jam Utk 
border n. ^k^k; see 

also bonndaiy 
borrow v. uUfy 
both fygt 

bottle n. i4iUa4d^ 
boundary n. k^kiji 
bow y. ifcfl^^ 
bow n. dgwMgvA 
boy n. ikaUikailk 
bracelet n. liwa^-^ikwaki; 

brag y. liars 

braid y. ifcgc^ 

brain n. n^ 

branch off y. Aorg 

branch of tree n. akdre ya^ 

brass n. tdlal 

braye a. itk 

bread n. ibi^ 

break y. iwrq, cho^fy^dq 



breakfast y. liufaJQ, m^l 
breast n. &^-M| (wo- 
man's) n. jgpHip 
breast -bone n. diUkd^ 

brew y. dodo, dwql(t 
bribe y. iiryiM^y ryS&fi 
bribery n. ^' j^ti^ 
bride n. ^j^ liwQm, lion 

bridegroom n.jal ikwimi, 

nan ikwum 
bring y. k^do, k^lq, kanQ, 

dwayitt dwai 
brisdes n. win 
broad a. laeh 
broil y. maid 
broom n. 6heitni^heitni 
broth n. dbvit 
brothern-iianMJ^l^; i^emia- 

lUniik; imi^MnA ; elder 

^ kiyit'kii 
braise y. figo, 
brash y. fojQ, 
babble y. twQlfi 
boflUo n-jip-jipl; dgth- 



6g\k 
bog n. ehwhrit^hwir; i^n^ 

baild y. gfdst* gint 
boll n. toaj^-w^ 
handle n. bgieh, baeh 
barial-place n. kffH kwQ^ 
bam y. lyllq, wanq, 
bory y. kwQfkq, ngq, 
bash n. fU'i wak^ %0Qk 
bashback n« ibirifMkr 
bash-cat n. htigit 
bat conj. di 
butcher n. jal fioZ, naU 

nal 
batcher y. nadtt, nalQ 
batt of the gan n. dbwini 

toeh 
batter y. fwofQ ehak 
batter n. mau ckak ; 

cooked ^ bfMt 
butterfly n. dygljwqk 
buttermilk n. bat 
buttocks n. fod^-t^j^; 

buy y. n^wft 
by prep, yj 



0. 



cack y. see ease 
cackle y. kyigQ 
calf n. liirijitf^A 
calf of the leg n. Uc^ 

fylft, ogwal 
calico-doth n. Mt^SriU 
call y. ehwilQ, ehwutQ, 
camel n. dm^^-dmdQ 



can y. yeyo, 
cannon n. gilit^l 
caoutchouc n. ditk 
capricious, to be ^ kunm^ 
capsise y. gamQ 
capture y. mg^n 
care for y. kor^ 
caress y. kgn^ 



cany y. kalo, ty^ gre; 
m0 on the hip ^ kwgmQ 
carye y . gwjdo, tjnQ, yiedit 
canringsn. gu^ 
cast iron y. bg^ 
castrate y. r^jg, tqgQ 
cat n. fklu-fidu^i 
catch y. magu 




caterpillar — cry 
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caterpillar d. oifwdinH/wdi 
cattle n. ^k 
cave n. bAr^bir 
centipede n. 6tltl^ 
chaff n. cAtr^ 
chain n. dehichwil, iag\U 
chair n. kwlfn'hiltnii 
chameleon n. digilpiu 
change y. wi^q, win 
channel n. w^l-wdl 
charcoal n. ekkgjt^Mk, 



nun 



chase v. ehy^tq, ryim^ 
cheap a. lw$>i 
cheat y. tdbq, vhMq 
cheek n. fini^fini 
chew y. fiuniQ 
chicken-pockB n. ddwat 
chief n. jlLglt^k 
child n. iftorikwftli 
chip T. yi^ 
chirp T. gl^Q, 
chisel n. UAih'4iihni 
choose y. yiifliQ, 
cirde n. dil 
circumcise y. ^AtpJ^ 
clap y. ttr^ 
clatter y. ytgo, 
clay n. /^ 

clean y . fojo, eku^ twdrn 
clear a. til, to be « ehwQbQ 
deyer, to be «* bg^ 
climb y. y^ 
clock n. see watch 
dose y. ehylgo, m^ 
doth n. Uu'lini; fyin- 

m 

cloud n. filfffSl 
doud-shadow n. odtnfi 



dub y. »!-%; blil^HH 
coagulate y. ngyg 
coarse a. gwagq 
cob n. iWr-n^ 
cobweb n. bii^b^li 
cock n. dfuf^f^-^f^f^ 
cock of the gun itkg^' 

iikg^ 
cohabit y. modn 
cold a. kojQs libit 
colic, to haye '^fimQ 
collect y. gw§jnQ, 
collect taxes gwgo, 
colour n. hyiq^ 
come y. hinq, bi, bia 
come back y. Mhgh 
come early y. molQi 
come near y. waj^ 
command y. cK^gq, 
company n. hoSp'lwbbi 
compensate y. logo, cKUst 
complain y. goj^Q 
compose a song ekago, 
conceited a. ifiwanQ, 
conciliator n. nat€ rupt 

kwqp 
confused a., see perplex- 
ed 
consent y. ikvoagq, yeyn 
contemporary n. yd«A- 

yick 
continue y. eKogO;, chigg 
conyerse with y. /ti^, 

cook y. (o^ (o^ 
cook n. naU fit 
cool a. libit 
copy n. gi, v4l 
com n. dAwbk 



comer n. gor, gf^, tdtyil 
corn-stalks n. r^-rjs(; 

tyan 
cotton n. kbr{ts heqrit 
cotton-doth n. 6g$i 
cough y. wqIq 
count y. kwoHQ 
country n. f6^fi{ 
court n. khl-kl^li 
cousin n. ihoAjJt'^Ahctji; 

6fvi;6niyity6niiyjtf6fnli 
coy^ n« tDumls nitni 
coyer y. kUmo, ntmQ 
coyet y. adit 
cow n. dkhn-^k 
cow-dung n. wSr^-wSr 
cower y. kyinitt liwgnit 
cow-house n. Itodh^lwik 
cowrie-shell n. gigit^lUc 
coy a. niDitng 
crane n. iyuAk^ywdki 
crawl y. l^pit ^tK tnulit 
crawl n. see kiddle 
create y. chwaJQ 
creep y. 2^ rgk, mulQ 
crest of birds n. dywik^ 

dtywAi; of the cock 

cripple n. n^l 
crocodile n. fl^n-tidni 
crocodile-hunter n. 6yini 
crooked, to be bgrnit 
crouch y. liwQnit 
cmw n. dgdk^ihi 
crad a. lik 
crumble off y. m^a 
crush y. i^fty ^^ ^2 
cmtch n. kpnit 
cry y. yi^giti^ rqgit 
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cry — dust 



cry n. yw^k 
cunning a. wetiOy tooti^ 
curdle v. ildt/Q 
current n. f^w^ 



curse y . jdlo, eh^nib gwatg, 

cut y. iH^ nudo, fuUfi, 
nadd 



cut grass y. liarq Uim 
cut off y. liSmg 
cut open y. kdgQ 
cut into strips y. rerq 



D. 



dam n. 6tinit^^n 
dance y. chono, wdchq 
dancing-stick n. din-^Siii 
danger n. liii 
dark a. vno^ mudq 
dash y. kgffi 
day n. chin-^hdni 
daylight n. toiu 
deaf a. niSn, min 
deal with lu^bit 
debate y. koffQ 
debts n. kwor, kur 
deceiye y. chdmQ 
decompose y. kwagQ^ 

chwviQ, 
decrease y. diy^ 
deep a. 161 

deleib-palm n. tug^thk 
demand debts pidQ 
denie y. jtmQ 
depart y. w^tQ 
descendant n. kwdrnrkwir 
desert n,fil 
deserye y. tny^rQ 
destroy y. ^rafeA 
detain from y. tu^lt 
detest y. fnflng 
dew n. j^cA 
diarrhoe h.r9m; to suffer 



from m0 ch^it, dy^b^ 
die y. tj^wq^ Ifiu 
difficulty, to be in <« ^Iq 
dig y. koi^ kwoiHq, ggdo, 
diminish y. nanq, 
Dinka-man n. djUntttogfe 

jan 
dip water y. rgnn^ igmq 

pi 
dirt n. ehllq 

disappear y. iraiig 

dismount y. yeffQ 

dispute y. kayq ^k 

distant a. lifi 

distribute y. /fliij^ 

diye y. fq^ go^o, 

diyide y. p^ng, 

diyorce y. fg^no, 

dizzy a. i^ng 

do y. gogo, ttJQ 

doctor n. jal ya^ 

dog n. gwhh^ubk 

dog-head fish n. n^h- 

mw8k 

dom-palm n. katiQ 

donkey n. adirit'adir 

door n. tddftt, tit 

door-mat n. I^ihtik 

dough n. mgn a t€ach 



down ady. fM 

doze y. liuMxy^ 

drag y. ytvachq 

dragon-fly n. btyim^ty^m 

dream y. logo, l^kQ 

dream n. l^k^t-Wc 

dress y. rugq; m, hBii/ujq 

yU 
drift y. gmt 
drink y. mS^ 
driye y. h^lo^ IooIq, chsfQ 
drizzle y. kysro^ ifiweyHi 

drown y. n. mudo, 
drum n. buUbuli 
drum-stick n. dkioUdk^li 
dry y. dimq, fwgwQ 
drying-place n. j^ 
duchn n. rUtc^ 
duck n. bloi'blii 
dung n. cky^ 
dung-hill n. kwijl 
dura n. byil 
dura-bird n. d^ch 
dura-food n. mogQ 
dura-stick n. dikigl^d^- 
kdH; takigl 

dust n. t^, hyieh 



ear — fisherman 
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E 



ear n. yttyH 
ear-lap n. dkwdn-'dkwdn 
earth n. fM 

earth-worm xt litc^^-iito^Q 
ear-wax n. pdnjt 
ease one's self v. fylkt 
east n. hun dwQgq toan 

Nikan 
eat y. ehatnQ 

eat soup T. uxifjfi ehwai 
ecstasy n., to be in ^ yiyi 
edge n. ^k-^k 
egg n. titnit^t^n; iktogle 

egret n. bkj^k^kik 



eight dbmk 
elder brother n. fkikiy^ 
elder sister n. lian kiyjt 
elect y. yqAq, rq^ 
elephant n. ly^-Uieh 
embrace v. kwagg, 
emigrate r. d^q, 
enclosure n. khUkUi^ gil 
enemy n. nan men 
enmity n. aiffr 
enumerate r. kwanq 
equal a. fer, per 
err y. guiai^Qj bwgrQ 
escape y. bo^ 
eternal a. ady. a^ 



eunuch n. nan nutni nhUt 
European n. see white 

man 
eyaporate y. dwenq 
exactly ady. chj/^ 
examine y. /Mq 
exchange y. IwqgOi w^ 
excrements n. ehti, 
exhibit y . ty^irq (ijfffrq f) 
exist y. niU 
explode y. mwojq 
extinguish y. nfl^g 
extract y. kQlq 
eye n. wdnniin 



F. 



face n. liim; ^2^6^/ 
£eu1 y. ^Iq 
&11 y. dgmQ, dyfrnn 
£unily n. ghl 
£ar away Jiu 
£urm n. fw6di'fw6i 
fart y. kwQ:^ 
Fashoda n. BdehMh 
fiasten y. kodq 
fat n. mhu 
fat a. chwi 
fieither n. trt* u^, wi6 
father- in - law n. see" re- 
latiyes by marriage^ 
fear y. bokq 



feadier n. hhir^hbtri 
female n. 9iiJj(-f7id)$; see 

also woman 
fence n. MJb-iSJfe; khUki^l^ 
fence in y. lagq 
fence-sticks n. tdth kdl 
fetch water y. rQmQ pi 
field n. see farm 
fight y. fia^; n. IM 
fig-tree n. olam'^Umi 
file y. fy^gq 
fill y. /flfifi, yanq; ^ up 

rigo, 
fin n. kvMifkwaeh 

find y. yilQ, yodq 



fine n. k^r 

finger n. lu^fi^hcit 

fingernail n. kwqno, Iw^dq 

finish y . ty^q, rumq, fufnq 

finished, it is ^ ehd^ 

fire n.fnacA 

fire a gun y. gqjq toeh 

fire-fly n. bfrMit''bfnH 

firewood n. yUk 

first n. amalq; ady. miti; 

to be the ^ kwanq 
fish n. rejq 
fish y. mayq 
fish-eaj^e n. K 
fisherman n. yinlt^i 



2g6 

fish-hook D. thoidt-tiwi^; 

fifih-line n. ^9^ 
fish-spear a. b^ 

fist n. mt^-^d^^ 

five dbieh 
flagn. bir 
flame v. fyilg, 
flee V. /flrfi, ta^Q 
fling y. u>i!tQ 
flint-stone n. l^l^l 
float y. fftio, twQrQ 
flour n. kwQn 
flow y. fnfife 
flower n. 6il^ifc-5J:$J; 
fly ▼. fyrQ 



fly n. /todn^trdn 

foam n. dbiii 

fog n. 6tQk 

follow y. iQgo, htffOf ptdo, 

fondle y. ksn^ 
fontanel n. timn 0j^ 
food n. gin eham 
foot n. tjftlihtyil 
foot-ankle n. twen 
for conj. mi, mdr 
forbid y. mffnj2 
ford n. dffir^t^ 
fore-arm n. twtl 
foreigner n. dbwitii^iwQti 
fore-leg n. bdt'^fit 



fish — gun 

forest n. (im 

foreyer ady. d^^ di ehin 
forget y. toich wil 
form y. ehwaJQ 
formerly ady. ehin 
forward ady. mal 
fomidation n. tytljHlfil 
four dnwin 
fowl n. gytn^t^pi 
friend n. iita|-niS| 
firighten y. hul^gh 
frog D« 6gwhlr4gwfi 
front n. bbl^lM; Mm; in 

0>» of amaly Mm 
frodi n. 6bii 
full a. /ffii, yan 



a 



gainsay y. %fi ^A, fitna 
gale n. dMii(^ 
game n. lil-lii 
garth n. see kiddle 
gather y. twarq, tUmq^ 

guf^no, ehonOf fn^tQ 
gaiella rubifrons n. iik^ 

dkM 
genitals of woman litm 
germinate tog^ 
get up y. ^ii^ 
giddy a. winQ 
giraffe n. whr-vfffr 
girdle n. ^itfmi-^&tfii^ 
girl n. Mkn-i^wftl; i^ane 

giye y. wekq, mSjq, mvjq, 
glide into y. m^gn 
gnarl y. nSrn 



gnat n. fir^Qr 

go y. h^, ka^q, cAfljte 

go back y. dg^go, 

goat n. dgil^g^k; male <« 

God n. jwQh^wbk 

good a. (^A 

goods n.jirh 

goose n. ^iku7^& -^iho4ib; 

gourd n. dddii - cidSQ, 
Unit-klni; bpdri; iMik; 

goyem y . jagq 
grandchild n. hwarorhufir 
grandfadier n.iimfy kwag^ 

kwhi 
grandmother n. toahn 
grass n. ttfn^Mm 



great a. di^, ditnit 
greedy a. Mne mar 
green a. minr 
greet y. fnfl|g 
grey a. ddikk 
grind y. 1^^ 
grinding-stone n. pilrpil 
groan y. y^ji!2» ckudq 
ground n. fM 
grow y. a./%^ y. n. 1^1112 
growl y. noTQ 
guardian n. nan kir 
guinea-fowl n. itekwdj^ 

guinea-worm n. |y^-j(yitt 
guitar n. I^-I^ 
gum n. d^k 
gums n. ^Uritf din 
gun n. toeh'tbich 



hftilstone — ignore 
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H 



hailstone n. if A 

hair d. u^tn^ic^; yiy\f 

yH 
hammer y. gudQ 
hammer n. dbdik'dbdii; 

hand y. gamQ 
hand n. chy^ngrchyin, ehin 
hang up y. rysrii, nqb^ 
happy, to feel «* ckuhq, 

hard a. tik 

hare n. df6djit^f6iu:hi 

hartebeest n. tin 

harvest r. haJQ 

hasten y. jwanq, nwQJq 

hat n. dtiti-mii; tdk'0H 

hatch y. t^g^ 

hate y. m^inQ, ek^ 

haye y. a. da 

hawk n. dtij^dU^; grey 

« djUl 
he i,yi, in 
head n. wiehrWQi 
heal y. n. nqk^ 
hear y. linq 
heart n. n^nit'fnini;/y6u'' 

m 



hearth n. tak-tHH 
heayen n. mal 
heavy a. /|A, /^A 
hedgehog n. bkititt^k!iti 
heel n. |(%i^ 
heglig-tree n. ^ 
heifer n. rqj^t^oeh 
help y. itgiigy kwg^ 
helpless a. twalo, 
hen n. gyin^ytn 
herd y. kwayq 
herdsman n. nate tuAylt 
here adv. k^i; ki; dniin 

heron n. bffu^rjh^toitrif 

dwinit^usinl 
hew y. tinQ, 

hide y. /ffn^ me/^y kann 
hide n. diU|Z 
hm n. kU-k{H 
him ^ ^9 yin 
hind-part n. fi 
hip-bone n. (Spdp-<(pdp 
hippo n. fir^ffri 
hire y. ryibo, k^gQ 
history n. kwin-kwitn 
hit y. yoJQ 
hobble y. kwqm^ 
hoe y. yiirg 



hoe n. kuigrs^ktciri 
hold fiMt y. mij^ ^^^jEfi? 

hole n. Mir^bi/r 
hollow y. r2yQ» tootn 
hollow a. driyi 
home n. pdeh'fnyir; y^l 
homestead n. g^l 
honour y. ^flng 
hoof n. diU^fdiLi 
horn n. tun 
horse n. kyiik^ky^ 
hospitable, to be ** riJQ 
hot a. lii 
hot season n. liu 
hoose n. ti^Mr^ 
how, how much ddl, kidi 
hum y. rurq 
hunger n. kick 
hungry a. da l^h 
hunt y. dwarn 
hunter n. nan dwar 
hurry y. jwann 
hurt y. nQy2 
husband n. jal yql 
husk n. i^fiki, ikwir 
hyena n. 6pioQffr6f^f^ 



I. 



lyA^ydn 

ibis n. bkw6m - hkiibm. 



black « 
identical a. ffr 



if conj. k^ 
ignore y. hijq, 



1 



/'I 
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iguana il d6c^j(fir^-d6^W 
imitate r. i^t/2 
in prep, yeeh 
in order that kif& 
in order to bi 
increase v. midii 
inherit y. iQgQ 
inheritance n. gin Idk 



iguana — lie 



inside n. y«cA-yiS( 
insipid a. IwiA 
insult T. y^Q, chayQ 
intend r. ehamn 
interior n. yeeh^ysk 
interpret v. logo, 
interpreter n. nan tok 
kwip 



intestines n. Mnjt 
invite r. reJQ, fyejQ 
iron n. nyff^ 
island n. mitchit 
it i^ yi, in 
itch n. kiik bitl 
ivory n. Icke^dysdi 



J. 



jackal n. dgtJb^^k'dgttH; 

yiihfiili 

joumej T. toilq 



jump V. fiiPQ [niim 

junction of rivers n. mdni 
just eh^t 



just now dit^n 
just so adv. Hnau' 
justify V. ehwagQ 



K. 



keep V. koTQ, yono, nnfQ 
kick V. ch^bg, ytdiJQ 
kiddle n. ddtrh^dtr 
kidneys n. rgnorroni 
kill V. nQyQ 



king n. Ht-rdr 
kiss V. nUmQ 
knead v. liwQbQ^ 

chQbd 
knee n. chiin^hin 



tQko, 



knife n. fdUf/Al 
knob-keny n. bttlit-^ttk 
knock V. gudu 
know V. naJQ 



L. 



lack V. bunQ 
lake n. see pond 
lame v. kwomQ 
lame person nul^/it^fufi 
lamp n. kworQ 
language n. ^k-^k 
large a. duon, dgnQ 
late, to be '^^ tohQ, chv>2nQ 



laugh V. n|j^ idii^ 
leaf n. yij^li 
leak V. kysTQ 
lean v. tvdlQ,jQnQ; 

head InniQ 
learn v. didQ 
leeches n. chwi 
left hand chdm 



<« the 



leopard n. kwdch-kwJaii 
let alone v. weyQ 
let go V. weyQ 
let the milk down li^ 
letter n. toatiQ^waeh 
liar n. jal /y&, jal tdd^ 
lick V. ndnq, numQ [<oc^ 
lie n. twoty fy^\ tell lies 



lie — my 

■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■I 

lie down v. budi^; lie in 

wait for tebq. 
lift up v. tinQ 
light a fire ehwoilkQ, mach 
like adv. n&, nimi 
likewise adv. tvdu 
limp V. h^nj 
lion n. nh-nutol 
lip n. dil ^k 
listen y. hfffiQ yii 
litde a. ^jfrfn^i n^k 
live V. nsoQ, 



liver n. dchuiHi chuhQ 
lizard n. Itu-l^wi; large 

load-ring n. fach 

locust n. Mii^Mii 

loin • dodi n. dchyt^ 

6chy^ 
loin - doth for women 

n. athwhlQri^hiwt^ 
loin-ring n. w4Ut-^^ 
long a. b^r 
look V. fHinQ, 



wmmmmmmmmmmmmmmJmm 
looking - glass n. rinl- 

rSni 
loose, to be ^ lanQ 
loosen V. ^jiig, gMQ 
lose V. wMq 

loss n., to be at a ^ ^Iq 
lost, to be ^ waiiQ 
louse n. lifiitglt^fibk 
love V. tiidr(^ 
lower part |i 
lungs n. ^u 



M. 



magistrate n. Iq^q 
mahogany -tree n. f^rlh 

tur 
maize n. ibwbk 
make v. gogo, chtodJQ 
make straight niiJQ 
maker n. nan a gQ,gQ, 
male n. chwQu 
male animal 6^wqj^^ 
man n. nhti^tyin; jal^QJk; 

mangouste n. dtiudt^ 
mankind n. ^^ 
marabou n. dlwMltoi 
marrow n. iiwif^ 
marry v. ligmfi 
mask n. o/^q IwqI 
mat n. ddik-Adiki 
mats for fence ryek 
matter n. kwip 
me a, ydn 
mean v. ehw^lo. 



meaning n. tyiljhtyil 
measure v. romq 
measure n. gl r^m 
meat n. nnft 
mediator n. note rf^pe 

kwQp 
meditate v. Umit 
meet v. rornQ 
melon n. bch^yit^hSyl 
merciful a. to be '^^ yfft^ 
metal n. ngiii [y^A 

middle n. k^l, k^U^ cUr, 
midst n. kil 
milk n. ctiak 
milk V. ng^(^ 
miscarry v. duitgb 
misfortune n. gi ehygn 
mishap n. ^t chgpi 
miss V. baJQ^ 
mist n. 6tik 
mistake, to make a ^ 

bwQr(i, b^no, gtoai^ 



mix V. chwubQy chabq, 

r^ba 
moan v. chudo, 
money n. nyifi [mi 

monkey n. hywdm'dywb^ 
month n. dw^i-^w^ 
moon n. dwii'^wQt 
morning n. mil, mwH 
morning -dawn n. ak^eh 

mwql 
mosquito n. btyorb^ 
mother n. mi, mio, 
mountain n. kU-ktti 
mouth n. ^h-^k 
move V. n. ninQ 
move into v. dQgQ 
mow grass liarQ lum 
much a. gir, li^ii^ 
mud n. libit 
mule n. dg&l^hl 
murderer n. note nek 

m 

my a 
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nabag — perplexed 



N. 



Dftbag-tree n. lini^lAt^ 

nail n. fifOrfeek 

naked a. nau 

name n. liin 

narrow a. toeh 

navel n. git^iit 

near a. chiki 

neck n. yifryisj^i fnuii^ 

neck-bone n. dgirlt^fir 

neck-rmg n. bql (^ 

nephew n. ((m3^^-fi^3^; 



iiiJeii^ikii 
nerve n. rdrit^r 
net n. bfii^biji 
nice a. dich 
niece n. dmi^jf^^imi^ ; 

niggard n. k^ii^kitiH: Sfivit 
night n. war^toiri 
nine dUnwtn 
no!/ij5/ 
noisy a. u>gwQ 



noon n. di ehbk 

north n. kun dwogit wan 

wude 
north-wind n. rd^ 
nose n. toum; rt2m-{(r^ 
nostrik n. wjtti wjtn^ 
notyik;prohib. ki 
not yet nUti 
now adv. tin, dnitn 
number n. ^d 



o. 



oar n. ^dfe^; liwi^lAvfi 

offer tiiankfl malQ 

oil n. mitu 

old a. yd 

on prep, kwom 

on adv. mal 

one dkyil 



onion n. mofdlit 
onward adv. mal 

open V. ysf>Q9 yS^ 
open eyes v. fargil^ 
or conj. wi^Ut 
oribi-gaielle n. tiniHin 
ostrich n. umditrwut 



outside adv. toak, wqk 
outwit V. ehamQ, j^bq, 

overcome v. ygfnn 
overleap v. rOtng 
overwhehn v. liti^ 
owl n. til^ 



p. 



pain V. haJQ, kngit, r^mq, 
palm of the hand n. ddbn^ 
paper n. wai^QrWQfih 
papyrus n. hkut 
paralyzed, to be <• ^q, 
part V. dffid 
part n. t^k-igki 



pass away v. yu^ tvwq, 
pass by v. /grg 
pasture n. k^ kwai, tir 
pay taxes ywaJQ 
peel off V. ytd^rQ, yipft 
peg n. ffwaygr4toai; fij^ 
fseh 



pelican n. btni^bini 
pen n. gi gwit 
penis n. ehkl-ckiU 
people n. tgrq, jt, ((^hq, 

lwak,jur 
perforate v. chwayo, ^yfi 
perplexed, to be ** meA 



persecute — rat 
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e mwmQ, ndnn 
perseeate r. ptdQ 
perseTerant a. W^ 
person n. niUi^tyin; ^Sji 
perspire v. kwQffo, fm 
pick V. kdJ2 
pick out y. mQt(t^ yino 
pick up T. gu>€nQf twarQ 
piece n. ^d, uiil 
pierce v. totfo, ehwobq, 

ehwayo, 
pile up y. chgnu 
pillage y. tgj^ yag^ 
pig n. k^nh ^^ 
pigeon n. hhir^dhiri 
piss y. tSJQ, 
pistol n. d^u 
place y. il^ chijbii 
place n. hi, hc^ kun 
plait y. kudu 
plait of hair hit 
plant y. hagq, fi^ 
plaster y. mulQ, mwono, 

play y. %i 



play guitar fomQ fom 
plenty gir, ntkjt 
pluck y. hdJQf mgte 
poet n. aehah'<tehah 
pole n. kfjbdifi^hii; hwAro- 

polish y. ty^Q 
pond n. Utyi-liiyi 
ponder y. Umit 
pool n. titr4dfi 
poor a. twalo, ibit 
porcupine n. ehyau^hyo' 

wi 
posterity n. heh 
potn./uib-y&iU;(2ait-dSifc; 

6t^-6m] 6birh'i>bin 
dtii 

pound y. wodQ] lififtfi; 

yudQ] uidlQ 

pour out y. hotiit 

power n. hifih 

powerful a. kieh 

practice y. gggQ 

praise y. fwgJQ 

pray y. Idmf hwaeho. 



main 
pregnant a. yaeh 
presently ady. tfn, hndn 
preserye y. ffono, korq 
press into y. nienQ 
pretty a., to be ^frigiiQ, 

prick y. /ygefe 

prince n. fiar|{ 

prohibit y. ftciiftfi, nisn^ 

property n.id^ 

proud a. nwQnO;, moJQ, 

prudish a. mognQ, 

pudding n. hwin 

pull y. ywaehQ 

pull a hoa^t fyeJQ yei 

pull out y. wQi^ hf^lo, hIq 

pumpkin n. luf^l^l^t 

pus n. tut 

put y. ehfffQ, kijjfi 

put into y. menQ 

put on (clothes) y. rugn 

put on fire fjijfQ 

putrefy y. hwagq 

python n. liA/^-fidS 



Q. 



quail n. dytir^-iSyi^ | quiet, to be '^^ ehunq, kudu \ quite bin, 6JM 



R. 



rabbit n. see hare 
rain y. il^ ^ mithj^ 
rain n. i^{ 



rain-bow n. r^ 

raise y. ^n^; ^ cattle etc. 



ram n. ir^eh-dri^ 
r*t n. yijit^teh^y eKap\ 
dafol 
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razor — sesamum 



razor n. ninwdi 
reach v. gamQ, gi^Q 
read v. kwanQ 
reason n. k^ 
reconcile v. r§bQ, tqg^^ 

recover v. nfiig 
rectum n. fi^ 
red a. kwdrj^ 
reed n. bbjich-^biech] iibir 
refuse v. baiiq, kytdQ 
reign v. jagq, jgfca 
relation n. wqUwQti 
relatives bj marriage ir^ 

rely on v. na^ 

remain v. dgnQ, hid^^ nJQ^ 

choffQ 
remember v. farQ 
rend v. kagq, fyido, choifQ 
rent v. k^ffo, fyV>Q, 
repeat v. chigq^ di^igh 
repent v. yftrg 



report n. kwin^kw^ 

request v. kwcielui 

resemble v. chalo, 

respect v. yflito 

rhinoceros n. dtiin dky^l 

rib n. ii2(^^-n|^ 

rice n. atdbo 

rich a. ker 

ride v. eha^ k^ln 

riddle n. wiy ky^ 

right a. d^ch 

right hand kyheh 

ring n. (l^^^wi^lJfe; gtoil^ 

gwll 
ripen v. chtgo, 
rise V. iu(tiit 
river n. nhm'-ndfni 
river-bank n. git-git 
road n. yo-t/H 
roan antelope n. dmiirit- 

roar v. chwgwQ 
roast V. malQ 



roast dura ky^lQ bgel 

roast fish v. budQ 

rob V. yago, kabg, toiiQ 

robber n. jhUm^t 

rock n. JAt-kUi 

roll V. lis^ 

roof n. wiy wnU tiknii 

root n. bytrit^tr 

rope n. ^l-^l] kSt] vmnjt 

'UfUn 
rot V. chwinQ 
rough a. gwai 
round a. ddl 
row V. kyawQ 
rub V. iltffifi, yiilfi, fojQ 
rub fire ftJQ mach 
rub with &t igJQ 
rule V. ^o^fi 
ruminate v. duQgQ 
run V. riiifi 

run away v. /arc teyg 
run (a race) v. rarg 



s. 



sacrifice v. gHQ 
saddle n. pQm 
salt n. kadOf bmiUt 
salute V. mmQ 
sand n. iiyich 
sand-bank n. kAgit 
satisfied a. ydn 
save V. yiidiif yiil^ 
say V. hobo, 
scare up v. tugg, 
scatter v. iQy^ dgng 



school n. WQtfwoiiQ 
scoop out V. rogq 
scorpion n. yii-ytt 
scratch v. gwaifiQ, 
scratch mud gobn kwoJQ 
scrotocele n. IwfifiQ 
search for v. yQbfi 
season, hot ^ ^^^n 
see V. te^ RdQ^ fiiriQ 
seed n. ii^-9itr(^/^; kS^^ 



seize V. tnagQ 

self k^9 re 

sell V. n^tPQ 

send V. worQ 

send for dwayo 

senseless a. IwiA 

separate a. uAl 

serval (spotted) n. 6kwir- 

servant n. toit 6Sii> iMl bin 
sesamum n. liim^im 



settlement — spy- 



SOS 



aettlemeDt d. f&ch-my^ 

eevCD dbtryim 

severe a. i^cA 

sew V. rgtQ, kwgji 

thade y. mme 

shadow n. t^Q 

shake r. $»£, ntiis 

shake a tree J:«fi2 yai 

shallow a. diognu 

sharp »./aJt; to be -/s^2 

shaipen T. pitg2 

shatter v. tj/s 

shave v. hfHa, tedn 

ahe 4,ifi3 in 

sheep (male) d. (dtu^i- 

sheep n. female - rimii 
shell □. drtfcA-drScA 
shepherd n. nan kwai 
shield n. kwbt-i^t 
Shilluk - ooimtry n. foie 
cHqI; • language ^ 

cm 

ship D., see boat 
shiver v. Aire 
shoe n. war^-vaT 
short a. chsk, ckigs 
shoulder n. vny tok-w^ 

shoulder-blade d. jdxh' 

show V. liu^ tiwog!, fy£r2 
shrub n. Aayaf, 
shut V. *n«}2; • ap rtj^s 
sick a. da jwgk 
sick, to be • i 
sick person t 
note iwie 



sickness n. jv>^k 

side D. iniie, tun; ^k, foii 

silent, to be • kudit ckuna 

simple a. UoiA 

sin n. ftr^i-^i 

sin V. rwifi 

sinew o. rfir^wxir 

sing V. UTii^r^ 

single (lity^^ 

L V, 1^2, re'^C 
eiphilis n. ^t bwtnA 
sister n. riamH>-ibn^it 
sit down V. flhaftii 

dbib/il 
skim off V. yarQ 
skin V. y2;2 
skin n. dil-dil,/ytn-jbii; 

skunk n. see stink-cat 
slave n. tii bin, wat b^ 
sleep V. ngnc 
slow a. mit 
sly a. tr^ti 
smack v. fgAfi 
smaU a. f«p-feH« 
small-pox (f&ip 
smear v. wq^ 
smell V. n. nwaJQ 
smell n. bad - pit 
smoke v. a. wonfi 
smoke n. yirt 
smooth a. Blit 
smoothe v. ntfne 
smoulder v. dunft 
snake n. iaSl-t/Sli 



snot n. dnini 

Sobat n. Mutfi 

soft a. >io^ tsfrg, lu^ng 

soldier n. ^/ ^ 

some n^kb-m^i^ 

somebody n^i 

someone see some 

iomethiog ffiehft m^ 

somersault n. dluA'dliin 

son n. wit-utti 

song n. wir 

soon adv. tin 

sorcerer see witch-doc- 
tor 

sore a. Hi 

soul u. to^'-w^ 

soup n. chtoAi 

sour a. l4Bh 

sonth D. itun duioffi wan 
Iteal; wan wuri Iwal 

speak V. i^bfi 

spear v. kels, ehwobn 

spear □. t^-ti/n 

speckled a. see spotted 

spectre n. t^Q 

speech n. hoip 

spider □. irap-6rilp 

spill V. rnya 

spirit (of deceased) n. 
<fn4k!i,r!t 

spit V. rioifi 

spittle n. Hit 

split V. %2. kitsb /yidc 

spoil n. jam UA 
spoon n. f&l-Jit 



I 
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8qu«t — thief 



\ 



squat v. litpgnQ, h/inQ 
stab y. chwQba, kelq 
stamp Y. ^ng 
star n. hfiUt-h/il 
starling n. 6Udu 
start y. toQtQ 
stay y. b^do, nJQ 
stay behind ehwQnQ 
steal y. kwalo, kwatq 
step on y. ytopin 
sierile (of animals) a. rarQ 
sterility (of die soil) n. 

stick y. kolcQ 
stick into y. meno, 
stick n. kujid^kdfl 
stiff, to be A' ^ga 
stimulate y. kgnii 
sting y. kaJQy fyida 
stink-cat n. dfidinifit 
stone n. lett^kiti] t6k 



stoop down y. gono^fano 
stork n. drnd^-dm^j^ 
story n. wiy nh 
straight hehimy t^ 
straightway ck^ 
strain y. tlnq 
stranger n. obto^h^bwftilk] 

note toiUt 
stream y. rarQ 
strength n. kick 
stretch out y. tanQ 
stretch up (hands) panQ 
strike y. ffojq 
string beads y. robQ 
strip off y. kaJQ 
stroke y. kgnQ 
strong a. tik, kith 
struggle y. i^HkQ, 
stupid a. dih 
suck y. j^Sj^ \chw^2 
suck out (a wound) y. 



suckle y. ^10$^ 

sudd n. tih^ 

suffice y. rgmQ 

suU^, to be <« kwonQ 

sun y. 1710^2 

sun n. eh&n 

surface n. uridl-uHi|; mal 

surpass y. fo^ nu^ 

surround y. tytgo, 

suspend y. ryffrft 

swallow y. mgiii^ 

swallow n. lo^fl^-todiii 

sweat y. kwQgo, ftrft 

sweat n. kwok 

sweep y. yi/g 

sweet a. m^ 

swell y. kibdi 

swim y. kwang, 

swing y. ^42» yffv'S 

swoon y. nenQ 

sword n. gijU-gbchi 



T. 



table n. Anr^m-ibi^m) j>Am- 

pifni 
tail n. yiep 
take y. kuxuin 
take by force kcAn 
take leaye nackQ 
talk y. w^JQ, kobQ 
talk n. kwip 
tale n. wty nh 
tame y. mdUt 
tan y. netio 
taste y. bllq hiitnit 
tattoo y. goTQ 



Taufikia Bura Chgl 
taxes n. gwiteh 
teach y. fwotiQ 
teacher n. naU fwcfh 
tear y. ywaehQ 
tell y. k^bQ 

tell lies y^dg 
tell stories (odQ 

temples n. f^nit^pdni 
ten ptforQ 
tenacious a. iik 
tendon Achilles n.pw<rtk(f 
pwbch 



termite n. i% 
termite*hill n. viirj^oor 
test y./ofii^ 
testicles n. mAnif^nAn 
thank y. pako, fwSJQ 
that pr. dchi^ ini; oonj. 
diem gi, gin [Hf^ 

then kA 
there ady. Jt^n 
these i^hk^ ik, ini» ^^ 
they gi» gin 

thief n.U-ibtlW;iiai^M; 
nan kiwal 



thigh — vexed 
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tliigh n. j'dffi (f^f^yT^i?* 

thin a. rif, rip^ gvoHl 

thing n. gin 

think v. rQmQ, g^nQ 

thirst n. ridd 

thirsty a. mak yi ri^ 

this ini 

thorn n. ktoSdit'kd^ 

those acM, iyiJc 

thrasing-place n. rtrit 

thread n. kwQr^ 

three ddih 

throat n. chwak 

through prep, yi 

throw y. b^lq, ia^ w^tQ, 

thunder v. m^rQ 
thus ady. neyci^ k(ndtt 
tick n. kti6d^ku6t 
tickle y. g^ [b^JQ 

tie y. kodq, tojQ, twojQ, 
tie together y. t^idQ 
till y. furQ 



time n. ehiris trdn, kpi 

tin n. dyifi^ 

tired, to be ^^^ budo, fsda, 

tobacco n. cOdbfi^iltm 
tobacco-pipe n. cZ^ib-dSifc 
to-day di ehdn tin 
toe n. Iwidii tyikt 
to-morrow ^M 
tongue n. ttp^lip 
too ady. fyhu 
tool n. jame gwqk 
tootli n. tijit'lik 
tooth-brush eAt)r(-cM^ 
toothless person iwik 
top n. wieh-toQi 
tortoise n. fuk-fugl 
touch y. litoa^ gQJQ 
towards prep, yi 
toy n. gin tuk 
trade y. n^tcQ 
trader n. jal n^u 
trayel y. wil^ 



trayeller n. note tc^ 
tread on y. ilinQ, eh^^ 
treat a guest giy^ 

tree n. y^{-y^ 
tremble y. kir^ 
tribe n, jur 
trickle y. h/p^ 
trouble y. tdrq 
troubled, to be ^^^ bu^ 
true a. mik dtn 
trumpet n. Jtiii-ibini 
trunk of elephant bdt-^fit 
trust y. tfetfQ, lio^ g{inQ 
truth n. mik d^n; dir 

try y./a#ifi 

tuft of birds dyvfikHlyvMc 

turn y. Uigii, lunq, tqnQ, 

turn back dUigo, 

twenty pyar dry^u 

twins n. chtjblk 

twist y. hgdo, kfdo, minn 

twitter y. ge^ 

two dry^u 



u. 



uncle n. ndyq, neyn 
under prep. 
unite y. r^bn 



upon prep. kwQm, wiy 
urine n. Idch 



us wi, todn, tpfin 
use to y. lii 



V. 



yein n. r^tit^r 
yerandah n. akdnii 



yery chdri 
yex y. ^j2 



W£8TERMAlfN» The ShSOuk People. 



yexed, to be * 6ti^ yo^. 
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victorious — wrong 


victorious a., to be ^^^ yoniQ 
village n. piu^h-mtfir 


visit V. k^mn 
voice D. chwak 


vomit V. no (70 
vulture n. chdr^jhitr 


w. 



wade V. todo, IwQto 
wag V. t^wQ, y^wQ, 
wage war v. munn 
wait V. kula bldo, chunQ, 

ninQ 
walk V. chat<2 
walk around v. ikwinQ 
walk on v. yw^fiQ, 
wall V. mulq 
wall n. doTQ-'dir 
want V. dwatQ 
war n. Uh 
warble v. ge^ 
warrior n. jal JM 
wash V. Iwogo, ^go, 
washerman n. jal IwQk 
watch V. Jfeorg 
watch n. kwini chim, 
water n. jpt, fi^fik 
waterbuck n. dhwdk'-'^ 

water-lily n. ](^-j^ 
water-snake n. n^M^Q 
way n. y&-yf{ 
waylayer n. jhl mdt 
wax n. chAl 
we tvd, wdn, win 
weak, to be ^ HwQdQ 
weather n. yi^it 
weed V. /fijifi 
week n. jf^m 
weep V. ytoqno 



weigh V. romQ 

well a. d^h 

well ! Ard 

well n. yiji'f^t 

west n. (kun dwQ,gq) wan 

odgn ; kun de chan 
west-wind n. dd^n 
wet, to be <«' n^bq^ techq 
what dn^ 
when conj. k^ 
when adv. win, dw^n 
where adv. ig^, g^, 

k^f kun 
whether conj. mi, mdr 
which interr. dii^, mt^, 

H ; rel. md 
while conj. kdn 
whip n. dil^l 
whisper v. mwQnQ 
whistle V. IteHJQ 
white a. tcir 

white man n. dbwi^ik^btDQti 
who interr. dm$n; rel. 

md, n^n 
whore n. lia ^i chwqu 
why ri, Srt, Mfinit 
wide a. lack 
wife n. fid giUtyhn gil; 

chk^rnhn 
wind n. ytv^ 
window n. wan wot 
wink V. gtb^lo, 



winnow v. kwQTQ^ 
winter n. H^ 
wipe V. dimq 
wire n. whif^wkn 
wish V. dwatQ, 
witch-doctor n. hjwigi' 

djw^k 
with conj. ki 
withhold V. tu^nlt 
within prep, yech 
wizard n.jalyaf^ see also 

witch-doctor 
woman n. ^ieh^^fnAn; 

4ikiii 
womb n. byirj^ - by^; 

obgj^ ; gin duQn 
work V. ttJQ, gogo; n. 

gtoQk 
workman n. jal gwQk, 

note gwgk 
worm n. tu^niftuin, kcno, 

aywdi 
worship V. IdmQ 
worth, to be •» mys^Q 
worthless a. Iw^fi 
wound n. k^ ^, kwiyi 
wrap V. kodq 
wrestle v. i^akq 
wring V. dwQchq 
wring out v. M;i 
write V. gwidq 
wrong n. br^k^^r^k 



yard — you 

aillMMIIIIIIIMIIHMniMi 
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Y. 



yard n. kil-kiU 

yawn v. ndmQ 

yearn, umn'^rfin; wan-run 



yes du^ 
yesterday dtodL 
yonder chint 



you pi. wi, unin 
you sing, yf, yin. 



20« 
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Aba — Church 

■MMMMMMMHHMHHII 



REGISTER 



Aba (a man) 239 
Aba Island XX 
Abaka 34 
Abijop 131 
Abo-Eaya 34 
Abauri 43 
Abudok 129, 131, 

149, 164 
Abu Shoka LVm 
Abwong (village) 30 
Abyssinia 30, 35 
Abyssinians XXVII, 

153 
Achetegwok 160, 

225 
Acholi L, LI, 30, 

31,34 
Ad Dui XL, 1 56 

AdefalQ 179 

AdlanLVn 
AdQlcQn (Tillage) 

143, 144, 176 
Adun 132 
Adwelo 160 
Afyek 239 

AgQdQ 132, 152 
Agok 177 
Agweratyep 176 
Agwet 238 f. 
Ajang 218, 219 
Ajwogo (village) 

134, 175 
Akobo (river) 30 

Akol (king) 152, 

240 



AkoleNyakwe 237 
Akolo 172 
AkUni/o Boko (a 

man) 148 
Akuruwar XXII, 

XLn, 124, 160, 

164, 225 
Akwai Chakab LV 
AkwQe 178 
Akwoneyor 239 
Akwot (king) 144, 

239 
Akwoto 239 

Alaguiang43 

Al^ki (a man) 148 

A lend (a village) 

168 

Aloa (Aiwa) LV 

AluQ 32 

Alur, Alum L, 31, 

32 
American Mission 

LX 
Amol 240 

AnsarLXn, 152 
Anut 133 
Anyimo 209 
Anywak XL, 10, 
II, 13, 14, 16, 

30, 32, 33, 34, 
37ff.,44,46,i34 

AngnQ 237 

Arabs XXVH, 

xxvm,XLvm, 

115, 129, 156 



Ari Umker XL 
Aiano 152 
AtaraXLIX 
Atbara LXI 
Atong 179 

Ayik»m43 
Awan (a Dinka) 

231 
Atoarefwqk 143 
Aw^n 240 
AyadQ 133, 238 
At/Qmq (a Dinka) 

231, 232 

BaadiLV 
Bachet 226, 227 
Baggara Selim 

Lvm 

Bagirmi 36 

Bahr el Asraf = 

Sobat XX 
Bahr el Jebel L 
Bahr Ohazal 34, 

131 
BahrZerafXX, 4S 
Bakedi 31 

Baker S. LVIH 

Bal 237 

Bdlik = Anywak 

44 
Banholzer 135, 150 

B^r 32, 44 

Bari L, 10, II, 12, 

13, 17, 29, 35, 
36, 38 ff, 56, 57 
Bare (river) 30 



Baumann, O. 32 

Beir L, 3 1 

^*239 

Bel (a man) 134 

BelandaLI,3i,32, 

44 
Belo (a people) 169 

Ber (Bir) LI, 31, 

32,44 
Beri (Bgri) L, 3 1 , 

32 
Bertat LVH 
Black water fever 

XXI 
Blue Nile 3$ 
Bongo LI, 10, 17, 

31, 32, 36, 38, 

44,45 
Bqt LI, 32, 34, 45 
Bruce, J. LIII 
Bukedi 31 « 
Buh/ffi (village) 

152 
Bunyoro 31 
Bunyung XL 
Burkeneji 35 
Bwoch 160 

BtOOTQ XL 

CailHaud LV 
Cameroons 35 
Carson, R. LXm 
ChaiLVI, 144, 169 
(7A^ (a village) 152 

Chopi 31, 32 
Church Missionary 



Chwol — Jur 
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Society LXf. 
Chwol (a man) 129 
Cows of NyikaDg 

XLIV 

Crowiher 60 

Dak XVII, XUII, 
124, 129, 130, 
131, 132, 133, 

147, 155, I57i 
159, 163, 164, 
167, 168, 170, 
238, 240 

Dar Fung LIH 

DarfurLVI 
% Dembo LI, 3I7 32 

Deng (a man) 1 54, 
178, 238, 239 

Dervishes XXVII, 
LDC 

Detim (chief) 152 

Detwuk (a yiOage) 

133 
IKdiffQ (a village) 

XLn, 129 

K Dim 157 

\ IHmQXU,Uji66l. 

Dmgjol 144, 152, 

153 
Dinka XXVIII, 

XXDC, XXXDC, 
XLDC, 10, II, 
12, 13, 14, 17, 

30, 35, 36, 37, 
45, 46, 48, 60, 
115, 129, 132, 

133, 142 
Dokot 1 29, 131, 

134, 142 f; 144, 
149, 160 



Doleib HiU LXl, 

131 
Dongola 45 

Dqt r= Bongo 31 
Dor (a man) 153 
Dqtq 238 
Dunkok 239 
hir (village) I32f. 
Duwat XLI, 132, 
152, 154, 156, 
157, 167, 178 
Dwai (a man) 132 
Dwai 134 
Eafeng 43 

Efik43 

ElDueimXXf. 
Elgumi 35 

EliriLVII, 152 
Emin Pasha 32 

Ewe 43, 44, 49, 60 
Fabuchak L 
FadiangXLIX,i52 
Fadibek LI 
Fad^i^t XLVI, LX 
FadjuUi LI 
FagakL 
Faggeir LI 
Faina XLIX 
Fakang 129, 134 
Faki Mohammed 

Kher LVHI 
Faloko (river) 159 

Famir L 
Fandikir LI 
Fanjikuara LI 
Fashion LI 
Fashoda 124, 126 

et passim 
FatilL 



Fawer L 
FayakL 
Fayot L 
Fazogli LIV 
Fenyidwai 151, 

178, 236 
Fenyikang XLII, 

160, 178 
File 132 
Fort Sobat LDC 
Fotoa (village) 133 
Ful&lde 73, 88 
Fonj LU et passim 
Gd 43, 44 
Qaadi Abu Shilluk 

LV 
Gdnii = Nuer 44 
Gang (language) L, 

II, 12, 13, 17, 

27,30,3i^37ff, 
60 

Garo IS9, 160 

G*y» L, 3 1 

Ger 152 

Gessi LDC 

Gezira LIII, LIV, 

35 [XX 

Gezira Wad Beiker 

GiffenJDr.XXXIIX, 

xLvn, Lxi £; 

135 
Giffen Mrs. XXV 

Gok (a man) 1 29 

Gokwach (a man) 

152 

Ooht 141 
Golo 4S 
Gordon, Ch., 

Lvmf. 



Gur (village) 134 
Guthrie, C. B. 

GrUti 130 

Gwar 129 
Hameg LVII 
Hamitic (influence, 
languages) 33, 

48, 49, 56 «; 88 
Hartmann, R. LIII 
Haussa 88 
Hebrew XX, 72, 73 
Herbagi LV 
Hofineyer 1 22, 1 24, 

130, 160 
HoUis 48, 7S 
Hottentot 73 
Ibo43 

Ismail Pasha LVIII 
Isoama 43 
Jafalu L, 3 1 
Jal (a man) 1 28 
Jalo 132 

Ja-Xtifi L, 3 1 f, 37 ff 
Jambo = Anywak 

30,44 
Jebel Gule LVI 
JebelDyre=Eliri 

LIV 
Jebelein 34 
Jebel Tegk = Ta- 

gale LIV, LV 
Johnston, Sir H. 

31, 32, 37 
Jqk 238 

Jonyang 179 

JuXLf, 129, 157 

Jut (language) LI, 

10, II, 17, 30, 

31, 32, 37 ff, 
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Kaka — Nyimo 



Eaka XX ff 
Kakugo 132 
Kam 134 
Kamasia 35 
Kang (a man) 129 
KanQ XLI 
Karamojo 35 
Kavirondo 31 
KawaXX, Lf 
Ke 155 
Kelge XL 
Keoana Arabs 

XLIX 
Ker 239 
Ker = Bahr Jebel 

45 
Kerau 159 

Khalifa XLIX 

Khalifa Abdallah 

LIX 
Khartum LVmff. 
Khor Atar XX 
Khor Atulfi 165 
Khor Filu8 45, ^S^ 
KichL 

Kir (a man) 134 
Kitchener LX 
Kitching 3 1 f, 48 
Kodok LVni, LX 
KqIo XL, 1 56 
Kordofan XXVII, 

LIVff. 
iro(King)i47, 152 
Kudit 160 
Kunama 43, 46 
KvrWatNedQkLX 
Kwa Ajal 128 
Kwajeriu 239 
Kwajul (161), 166 



Kwakadwai 233 
Kwa Lek 128 
Kwa Obqga XLIV 
Kwa-okal 1 24 
Kwat Ker XL VI 
Lado 31 
Lake Albert 3 1 
Lake Kioga 3 1 
LakeNoXX,XXI, 

xxn 

Lake Victoria 3 1 
Lambie Dr. 157 
LangoL, 3if., 37ff. 
Latuka L 
Lendu 34 
Letidaro 172 
Lori 152 
Luba 34 

LuqU, 3if. 44 
Lur L 
Lwak 152 
Lipal PoUcoe 233 
LwQn 239 
Madi 34 
Madi-Kaya 34 

MahdiLIX 
Mainam 134 
Makwa 156 
Malakal 128, 132 
Malaria XXI 
Malek LXI 
MQtia 141, 220 
Marchand LIX 
Masai 30, 33, 35, 

37, 56^ 75 
Masran Island XX 
McCreery LXIU 
McLaughlin LXII 
Meinhof, C, 33,48 



Mek=kingXLVI 
Mikyibq 43 
Merowe LXI 
Milo (a man) 128 
Mitterrutsner 37, 

48 
Mittu 34 
Mohammed Ahmed 

LIX 
Mohammedanism 

XLV 
Moi (king) 1*57, 

i69f 
Mon (a man) 128 
Mongalla 3 1 
More 160 
Moru 34 
Moi (a man) 1 34 
Mwal 134 
Mwomo XX, 115, 

123, 136, 176 
Nagdyeb XX 
Nai (a man) 171 
Nama 73 
Nandi 35, 37 
Nasser LVII, 34 
Nal = Nuer 44 
Ndorobo 33, 35 
Ngishu 35 
Nielwag XXII 
Nigu (village) 131 
Niloto-Sudanic 

group 33, 34,35, 

36 
Niloto -JBamitic 

group 33, 35, 36 
NimgnQ 131 
NindrQ 176 
Nuba, Nubian 



XLIV, LIV, 10, 
17^25, 29, 36, 
38ff, 45f, 130, 
133, 142 f, 148, 

195 
Nuer 10, II, 13, 14^ 

16, 17, 26, 29, 

3off,44f,6o,236 

Nun XXII 

Nupe 43 

Nyabil 179 

Nyadoke (king) 142^ 

143 
Nyadwai 129, 141, 

145, 175 f 
Nyagir XLIX 

Nyagwado XXU 

Nyajak2i4, 215 

Nyakae 155, 156 

Nyakayo XLf, 238 

Nyakwach 1 42, 1 44, 

145, 160 
Nyato (a king) 175 
Ife^Qk XLVI 
Neher{9k man) 153 
Nyelwak (yillago) 

128, 152 
Nyelwal XLII, 

XLHI, 133, 160 
NewaJQ (village) 

138 
Nyewek (river) 164 
^et/lrQ 236 
J^ibQdQ XUIj 165, 

236f 
Nyidwai 172 
Nyifwra L, 31 
Nyikayo 155 
Nyimo 142 



ji^Qk—Wat 
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J^ok 30, 142, 152 
Ji\Da-BabQ (a king) 

S^wQn (a man) 129 
Obai 131, 133 
Obang (village) 152 
Obogi = Obogo 

157 
Obogo (a man) 130, 

160 
Obqn (a man) 133 
Obwo (village) 1 34 
Ochamdor 164 
Ocholo 167 
Odak 132. 134, 

160 
Odin 134 
Odimo 44 
Odok 133 
OdwoJQ (a village) 

232 
Ogam (a man) 141 
Ogan (a man) 134 
Ogek 130 
Ogot 134 
Ogwet (a man) 132 
Ojul 1 59, vide Ojulo 
Ojulo 166 
okanQ XX, XLIXff 
Oka(i 134 
Okelq 126 
Ok'a 157 

OkoffQ 133 

Oku (a man) 132 
Okun (village) 132 

Okwa XLf; 147? 

I56f, 167 
Okwai 132 [239 
01am (a man) 129, 



01am (a place) 164 
Olcn 133 

Oloalo (a man) 163 
Omal (a man) 132 
OmarQ XL, 1 56 
Omdurman LXff 

OrnfitXLf 
OmgrQ 157 
Omui (a man) 133 
Ongwat XL 
0/io^C (village) 144 
OritQ^ (a man) 131 
Oryang 160 
OshavQ XLU 
Oshollo 130^ 134 
Oshoro 160 
Oshu (a man) 131 
08hwa(aman) 164 

OtlffQ 237 

OtiffQ XLII 
Otin 157 
Oton 169 
OtonQ XLII 
Otudi (village) 142 
Ott/sn (a man) 1 34 
Owichi (village) 131 
Oyler, Rev. D. 

XLH, 127 
Ot/odQ (a man) 1 32 
Ot/Qk 134 
Pdlik = Anywak 

44 
Palo 160 

Pedo (a Nuer King) 

236 

Pepwojo 160 

Petherick 32 

Pijo 152, 160 

Plaoui 44 



Pobq (village) 142 
Port Sudan LXl 
Prophets XLIII 
Ptoemphanae LIII 
Red Sea 35 
Reinisch 195 
Renk 144 
Rol (Rohl) L, 34 
Roseires LVI, 144, 

169 
Schweinfurth 3 1 f, 

34,45 
Selim Baggara 

XLK 
Semitic languages 

72 
Senegambia 35 
Sennar LIII et 

passim 
Shakwa el Shilkawi 

XX 

Shal (Chal), 130, 

167, 240 
Shilkawi = Shilluk 

XX 
Shuli L, 3 1 f 
Sobat XX et passim 
Songhai 56, 57 
Struck, B., LI, 3 iff 
Suakin LXI 
Sudan languages 

24,26,33,35,46, 

48,56 
Sudd XXI 
Sue (river) 3 1 , 34 
55*35 

Sun-service XLV 
Taia/i^ (village) 1 23 
Tabi LVII 



Tapero 190 
Taro 152 
Tatoga 35, 37 
Tedigo 152, 160 
Tioui 44 
Teso 35 

Tit = Shilluk 44 
Tidrick, R. W., 97, 

99 
Tonga XX et 

passim 

TqAotq 153 

Totemism 178 

Tuga (a man) 129 

Tugo 138, 160 

Turkana 35 

Turks XXVII, 

xxvni, Lvni, 

45, 152, 195 f, 

237 
Turo 159, 167 

Twara 129, 134 

TwiL 

Twi 43, 44, 60 

Twolang 168 

Ud DUja 1 56 

Umak Ra 1 56 

Um Dubreka LIX 

Umiru 31 

Umoi 156 

Unyoro 32 

Ungwad 156 

Vai43 

Wad Dakona Is- 
land XX 

Wadi Haifa LXI 

Wad Medani LX 

Wat MqI (Maul) 
XL, 156 
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WajwQk—YwBh 



WajwQk (village) 
144 

Wang 132, 165 
Watson, Rev. A., 

XLXI 
WauXLIIff, 130, 

160 



WetKwaOketi/e 
Wed Agub LHI 
White Nile XLI, 

3034*; 
Wij-Palo 160 

Winyalwal (village) 

(152) 



Wira 34 

Witor 164 

Wu (village) 152 

Wubo village 131 

Wubn (a man) 134 

Wuro Ewa 240 

Yl (King) XLVI, 



115, 134 
Yodit 153 

Yonj 131 

Yi^ 240 

Yoruba 43, 44, 

Yoyin 133 

Yweldit 154 



